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“MY  HALF-CENTURY  IN  BASEBALL” 

87 Articles — BeginningDec.  15— By  Charles  A.  Comiskey 


Mr.  Arthur  Cranford,  Unaear, 

Chloa^o  TTiboM  Syndloato, 
Chicago,  111. 

My  Soar  Arkbort 


The  S|;^in^  Editor  of 
the  Cnica^Tr  ibune  writes 
a  letter  to  the  Syndicate 

IVIQl  I  Oar  ^1^1  Commending  a  new 

•  Chicago  Tribune 


Tha  Old  Robbii  daaorlhaa  mlnataly  tha  1919  hasaball  aoandal,  how  ha  triad  to  ran 
tha  diagraea  to  aarth,  only  to  ba  bloolcad  by  man,  obo  ha  aaya  ahoald  hava  bslpad  tala. 
Many  tblaci  that  navar  aaapad  throagh  tba  oalls  of  tba  craad  Jury  roona,  whara  tba 
"Blaok  SOK"  vara  Indiotad,  ara  told  in  tha  aarlaa. 


All  In  all.  It  la  tha  graatast  aarlaa  of  artlolaa  it  haa  baan  i^y  fortona  to  raad, 
and  1  baliava  It  will  ba  anappad  ap  by.  moat  aportlng  adltora  vho  bara  tba  prlvllaga  of 
aocaptlng  or  rajaotlng  It. 


Vhaa  Ur.  Coaiaioty  vaa  broaehad  on  tha  aahjaet  of  potting  in  print  a  hiatory  of 
bla  aotlvltlaa  In  tha  national  paatliat,  ba  daoarrad  and  finally  rafasad.  it  vaa  only 
aftar  rapaatad  afforta  that  ha  vaa  oonrlnoad  ha  ahoald  paralt  pablloatiom. 


Whan  ha  finally  daoldad  to  pamlt  ur.  Pollarton  to  act  doon  tha  faeta.  It  vaa 
vlth  tba  andoratandlng  that  hla  shara  of  tha  proflta  froa  tha  sala  of  tha  artlolaa 
ahoald  go  to  oharlty,  bo  to  nv-aa  tha  banofloiary  at  a  latar  data. 


Tba  aarlaa  vlll  ba  in  proof  vlthln  a  fav  daya  to  raoalva  tba  0.  Z.  of  Ur. 
Coadaicoy. 


“THE  OLD  ROMAN” 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

Tribune  Plant,  Chicago  25  Park  Place,  New  York 


1  bara  Joat  finlohad  raadlng  'lly  Half  Cantary  In  Baaaball"  by  Charlaa  A.  Cob- 
lakay  aa  told  to  aagb  yallartan.  ?ba  aariao  of  alghty  aovani 87) artlolaa  vlll  ran 
dally  and  Sanday  In  Tha  Trlbons  baginning  on  Dacaabar  15,  19X9. 


1  vlob  to  aay  to  yoa  that  it  la  tba  nwst  Intaraating  aarlaa  of  basaball  or 
otbor  aporto  artlolaa  i  taavo  arar  raad.  Tha  atorlaa  ara  abort,  tha  loogavt  not  roimlng 
arar  tvo^thlrda  of  a  ooloai.  Tbay  ara  Intaraporaad  vlth  baaoroaa  anaodotaa  that  taka 
tha  ad^  off  an  otbarvlaa  vary  aarloaa  oat  of  azparloneoo  that  only  a  nan  fifty  yaars 
la  tha  gaaa  ooald  «parlaaoa. 

.  ’’CoBeny"  hagiaa  by  tailing  hov  tha  basaball  bog  bit  hla  vblla  ha  vaa  yat  la  knaa 
ppoata,  and  gradoally  vorka  op  throogb  tha  tvo  haaaball  vara  to  hla  first  braak  vltb 
ban  JoBason,  Praaldaat  of  tha  Aasrloaa  Laagaa.  Ba  talla  many  Intlaats  datalla  of  that 
food,  idileb  latar  vaa  patehad  op  only  to  braak  again*  It  atlll  vclots  and  probably 
vlll  ontil  ona  of  tha  tvo  pasaos  on. 


feature  called, 

“4/y  Half-Century  in 
BasebalV*  by 
Charles  A.  Comiskey. 
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A  Land  of 
Opportunity  for  the 
National  Advertiser 


The  South  through  hard  endeavor  has 
brought  about  a  condition  through  which 
prosperous  agricultural  resources  in  tim¬ 
ber  and  mining,  enormous  increases  in 
the  production  of  its  mines,  live  stock 
industry,  fishing  and  oystering,  and 
manufacturing  has  opened  a  most  fertile 
field  for  National  Advertisers  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  class  of  necessity  and 
luxury. 

The  possibilities  and  opportunities  are 
increasing  every  day. 

TTie  South  wants  and  needs  the  most 
modern  type  of  household  equipment, 
labor  saving  agricultural  implements 
and  office  and  factory  economy  devices. 

The  buying  power  of  the  South  rests 
on  a  firm  foundation  of  wealth  which 
cannot  be  rocked  by  the  faults  of  any  one 
individual  line  endeavor. 

There  is  more  room  and  opportunity 
for  development  of  all  industry  in  the 
South  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
United  States. 

The  South  bids  a  cordial  welcome  to 
advertisers  who  believe  in  the  stability 
of  a  market  which,  once  secured,  sticks, 
to  advertisers  who  seek  opportunity  and 
to  advertisers  who  believe  in  cultivating 
good  will  and  sales  in  the  home. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  24,  1923 


CLEVELAND 

—the  Financial  Giant! 


The  Banking  business  in  this  country  has  shown  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  in  the  last  decade.  Since  1914  the 
number  of  banks  in  this  country  has  increased  from 
26.800  to  more  than  30,000,  and  their  deposits  from 
19-billion  to  38-billion  dollars. 

The  estimated  wealth  of  the  nation  in  1914  was  187- 
billion,  while  today  it  is  nearly  330-billion.  Business  is 
now  done  on  a  larger  scale  and  at  a  more  rapid  pace, 
resulting  in  the  necessity  for  greater  recourse  to  banking 
facilities. 


The  West  is  increasing  in  banking  leadership.  In  1914 
there  were  but  four  Western  banks  listed  among  the  23 
Largest  Banks,  with  13.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  deposits. 
In  1923  there  are  six  W'^estern  banks  with  20.3  per  cent, 
of  the  deposits. 

While  New  York  has  held  its  own  as  the  location  of  the 
majority  of  our  big  banks,  Boston  now  has  but  two, 
Philadelphia  none,  Detroit  none,  the  Pacific  Coast  two, 
Chicago  two,  while 


CLEVELAND  NOW  HAS  TWO 
OF  THE  FIRST  25  BANKS! 


Our  25  Largest  Banks  in  1914 

Deposits 

National  City  Bank,  New  York . $260,700,000 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York .  211,100,000 

Continental  &  Coml.  Nall.  Bank,  Chicago..  155,700,000 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York .  140,400,000 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York....  134,100,000 

Chase  National  Bank,  New  York .  126,200,000 

Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  New  York .  115,300,000 


Our  25  Largest  Banks  To-day 

Deposits 

National  City  Bank,  New  York .  $756,700,000 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York .  491,900,000 

Chase  National  Bank,  New  York .  466,300,000 


8.  First  National  Bank,  New  York .  108,800,000 

9.  First  National  Bank.  Chicago .  108,100,000 

10.  Central  Trust  Co.,  New  York...., .  103,400,000 

11.  National  Park  Bank,  New  York .  102,700,000 

12.  Hanover  National  Bank.  New  York .  98,400,000 

13.  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago....  93.900,000 

14.  Mechanics  &  Metals  Nall.  Bank,  New  York..  89,200,000 

15.  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Boston .  87,100,000 

16.  National  Shawmnt  Bank,  Boston .  86,900,000 

17.  Com  Exchange  Bank,  New  York .  82^100,000 

18.  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  New  York .  75,500,000 

19.  First  National  Bank,  Boston .  75,500,000 

20.  .\merican  Exchange  National  Bank,  N.  Y....  63,400,000 

21.  United  States  Trast  Co.,  New  York .  62,900,000 

22.  Columbus  Trast  Co.,  New  York .  62,200,000 

23.  Union  Trust  Co.,  New  York .  60,200,000 

24.  Philadelphia  National  Bank,  Philadelphia...  58,700,000 

25.  First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago .  57,500,000 

Total  . $2,620,100,000 

in  addition  to  the  $379,000,000  deposits  in  Cleveland’s 
two  banks  mentioned  in  the  Table,  there  are  over 
$380,000,000  deposits  in  the  other  Cleveland  hanks, 
making  a  total  of  $725,000,000,  or  $95  per  capita. 

The  reason  for  Cleveland’s  financial  supremacy  compared 
with  other  and  larger  American  cities  confronts  every 
observer — in  the  obviously  greater  diversity  and  number 
of  her  manufacturing  establishments. 


4.  Natl.  Bank  of  Commerce.  New  York .  426,600,000 

5.  Continental  &  Coml.  Natl.  Bank,  Chicago.  379,800,000 

6.  First  National  Bank,  New  York .  325,200,000 

7.  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York .  312,100.000 

8.  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  New  York .  270,500,000 

9.  Irving  Bank-Columbia  Trust  Co.,  New  York  262,900,000 

10.  Mechanics  &  Metals  Natl.  Bank,  New  York  2.52,200,000 

11.  Bank  of  Manhattan  Co.,  New  York .  240,300,000 

12.  Central  Union  Trust  Co.,  New  York .  239,100,000 

13.  First  National  Bank,  Chicago .  231,800,000 

14.  Bank  of  Italy,  San  Francisco .  229,800,000 

15.  Union  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland . 224,300.000 

16.  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  New  York .  214,100,000 

17.  Chatham  &  Phenix  Natl.  Bank,  New  York.  179,000,000 

18.  First  National  Bank,  Boston .  175,500,000 

19.  Hanover  National  Bank,  New  York . _  170,100,000 

20.  National  Park  Bank,  New  York .  167,800,000 

21.  Security  Trust  &  Sav'gs  Bank,  Los  Angeles  163,000,000 

22.  New  York  Trust  Co.,  New  York .  160,100,000 

23.  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland . 155,300,000 

24.  American  Exchange  Natl.  Bank,  New  York  153,600,000 

25.  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston .  137,400,000 

Total  . $6,785,400,000 

Cleveland  has  every  requisite  for  a  much  greater  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  VOLUME  MERCHANDISING  for  which 
the  City  already  is  justly  famous — ample  hanking  facili¬ 
ties;  200,000  men  and  women  who  are  steadily  employed 
and  earning  high  wages;  enterprising  merchants  and  the 
PRESS— Cleveland’s  leading  contact  between  EVERY- 
class  advertiser  and  ANY-class  home. 


First  in  Cleveland 


A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 

— iitcluding  the  Scrippt-MeRae  League 


CHICAGO 

cle:ve:land 

CINCINNATI 


Nationad  Representatives 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  YorK 


ST.  LOUIS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Suggest  Automobiles  for  Christmas  Gifts  in 

Philadelphia 

3rd  Largest  Market  in  the  United  States 


New  cars  are  in  constant  demand  and  make  splendid  Christmas  gifts  from  “Dad”  to  the 
family. 

Philadelphians  are  more  than  ever  interested  in  automobiles  because  the  city  proper  is 
bigger  and  autos  are  coming  into  their  own  as  a  means  of  town  transportation. 

All  about  the  city  there  are  many  attractive  suburbs  with  good  roads  to  and  from  the 
city ;  the  progress  of  work  on  the  new  Delaware  River  bridge  linking  Philadelphia  with  New 
jersey’s  many  suburban  towns  has  speeded  up  real  estate  and  automobile  buying. 

The  biggest  proportion  of  the  million  automobile  licenses  granted  in  Pennsylvania  is  in 
the  Philadelphia  district,  while  New  Jersey’s  allotment  to  Philadelphians  who  live  outside 
Philadelphia  is  also  large. 


Dominate  Philadelphia 

Oeate  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  every¬ 
body”  reads — 


The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper  published  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

U.  S.  Post  Office  report  of  net  paid  average  circulation  for  six 
months  ending  September  30,  1923 — 503,368  copies  a  day. 


NEW  YORK 

814  Park-Lexington  Bldg. 
(46th  St.  &  Park  Ave.) 


CHICAGO 

Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc., 
28  East  Jackson  Bird. 


DETROIT 

C.  L.  fP cover, 

Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc., 
117  Lafayette  Boidevard. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Harry  }.  Wittschen, 
Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc., 
681  Market  St. 


LONDON  PARIS 

Mortimer  Bryans,  Ray  A.  Washbnm 

125  Pall  Mall,  S.  W.  1  5  me  Lamartine  (9) 


(Copyright,  1923— Bulletin  Company.) 
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HONOR-BOUND  CENSORSHIP  IS  GREATEST  MENACE 

Press  Must  Free  Itself  From  Manacles  of  Diplomatic  Confidences  Before  Truth  in  International  Affairs 
Can  Be  Reached — Try  Peace  By  Publicity,  Ferguson  Urges. 


'C'VKRY  time  the  United  States  is 
^  drawn  nearer  another  international 
conference,  the  American  press  comes 
closer  to  an  inevitable  struggle  that  is 
awaiting— the  struggle  for  the  full  truth 
in  international  affairs — the  truth,  free 
f  rom  the  man¬ 
acles  of  direct 
censorship,  and 
an  even  more  dif¬ 
ficult  barrier — 
censorship  of 
confidences. 

Peace  by  war 
has  failed. 

Peace  by  the 
1918  Versailles 
brand  of  open 
diplomacy  has 
failed. 

Peace  by  the 
1921  Washington 

brand  of  open  ,,  _  _ 

,.  ,  u  Fred  S.  Ferguson 

diplomacy  has 

failed. 

But.  peace  by  publicity  has  not  yet 
been  given  a  trial. 

Censorship  still  is  to  be  found  in  sotM 
of  the  European  countries.  There  still 
are  government-subsidized  news  agencies. 
These  elements  are  bad  enough  but  the 
censorship  that  has  been,  and  still  is  be¬ 
ing  exercised,  by  government  leaders  and 
diplomats — our  own  as  well  as  those 
abroad — is,  perhaps,  as  much  as  either 
of  these,  responsible  for  damming  the 
streams  of  truth.  This  is  the  censorship 
of  confidences. 

European  and  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  are  well  acquainted  with  the  for¬ 
mula.  A  question  is  asked.  The  states¬ 
man  then  acts  as  editor,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  and  decides  whether  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  would  be  forthcoming  in 
response  to  the  question  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  reach  the  public.  He  then 
says,  “I  will  reply  to  that  question,  but 
strictly  for  your  own  information.  Noth¬ 
ing  must  be  published.” 

Thus  the  blue  pencil  of  censorship  is 
wielded  before  the  correspondent  has  his 
answer.  His  lips  are  sealed  in  advance. 
The  spokesman  knows  he  is  absolutely 
safe.  _  Observance  of  confidence  is  writ¬ 
ten  high  in  the  newspaperman’s  code  of 
honor.  It  always  has  been,  and  it  al¬ 
ways  will  be.  But  as  men  in  public  life 
pay  tribute  to  this  quality  that  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  in  journalism,  isn’t  it  well  for  them 
to  give  consideration  to  the  possibility 
that  they  themselves  may,  at  times, 
abuse  it? 

_  On  matters  affecting  the  peace  of  na¬ 
tions,  the  life  and  happiness  of  millions, 
or  even  upon  matters  of  purely  domes¬ 
tic  import  but  which  touch  upon  public 
welfare,  have  they  the  right  to  impose 
confidences? 

_  Isn’t  it  likely  that  better  results  in 
international  conferences  might  be  at¬ 
tained  if  the  full  story  were  permitted 
negotiations  were  in  progress,  if 
all  moveTOnts  and  causes  back  of  the 
jnight  be  revealed  to  the  public 
which,  in  the  end,  is  the  most  interested 
party? 

probably  would  be  a  shortage  in 
the  output_  of  books,  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  articles,  published  after  confer¬ 


By  FRED  S.  FERGUSON 

Editorial  Note. — Mr.  Ferguson  is  the  vice-president  of  the  United  Press  Associations  in 
charge  of  news  and  represented  that  organization  at  the  Peace  Conference.  He  addressed  the 
Indiana  Intercollegiate  Press  Convention  meeting  at  Indianapolis  on  November  10  on  the  subject 
of  “Censorship  by  Conference.**  The  contribution  that  follows'  was  written  at  the  invitation  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  comment  on  the  subject  is  invited  from  other  newspaper  men. 


ences  had  failed,  telling  the  “inside”  of 
why  they  failed,  but  there  might  be  such 
an  astounding  thing  as  a  successful  con¬ 
ference,  rendering  workable  decisions 
and  these  decisions  supported  by  the 
people  at  home. 

After  conferences  without  end  in 
search  of  peace,  in  search  of  tranquility, 
and  resumption  of  industry,  there  are 
now  only  disorder,  dissatisfaction,  ru¬ 
mors  of  war  and  economic  stagnation  in 
Europe.  And  many  of  those  who  negoti¬ 
ated  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  feared  that 
this  would  be  the  result  of  the  treaty. 
They  only  hoped,  and  their  hopes  were 
based  upon  nothing  tangible,  that  there 
might  be  peace  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  That  their  fear  was  based  upon 
better  knowledge  than  their  hopes  is 
demonstrated  by  conditions  as  they  are 
today. 

The  press  of  the  world  must  never 
again  be  muzzled  by  censorship.  But, 
further,  it  should  never  again  be  muzzled 
by  unbridled  confidences. 

The  bloody  outbreak  at  Fiume  was 
no  surprise  to  correspondents  who  had 
covered  the  peace  conference.  They 
knew  that  the  settlement  written  into 
the  treaty  forecast  such  an  event. 


They  knew  that  the  treaty  signed  at 
St.  Germain  was  virtually  a  written  or¬ 
der  for  the  economic  destruction  of  Aus¬ 
tria. 

They  were  not  surprised  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  between  Turkey  ami 
Greece.  Such  a  war  was  inevitable  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  first  allied  treaty 
with  Turkey.  They  knew,  further,  that 
the  Allies  could  not  enforce  the  treaty 
and  were  not  surprised  at  its  re-writing 
at  Lausanne.  It  was  no  great  surprise 
to  correspondents  who  had  covered  the 
peace  conference  to  hear  that  France  had 
invaded  the  Ruhr.  They  knew  that  the 
ambition  of  one  faction  in  France  was 

to  establish  the  Rhine  as  the  French 

frontier.  They  knew  that  the  German 
reparations  figure  was  too  high.  They 
knew  that  the  .American  and  British  dele¬ 
gates  had  fought  for  a  lower  figure  day 
after  day. 

None  of  these  things  were  merely 

opinions  of  the  correspondents.  They 

represent  statements  made  by  some  of  the 
peace  negotiators  themselves.  But  here 
entered  confidences.  The  diplomats  gave 
the  correspondents  a  painted  drop  curtain 
of  information  for  publication,  and  then 
took  them  behind  the  scenes  in  confidence. 


SLEMP  BANS  WOOLEVER,  BUT  CAPITAL 
CONFERENCE  TANGLE  UNSOLVED 

-  By  SAM  BELL  - 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  21— The 
^  Washington  correspondents  have 
won  a  minor  victory  in  their  fight  to 
keep  their  bi-weekly  conferences  free  of 
a  threatened  influx  of  press  agents,  propa¬ 
gandists  and  tipsters,  but  the  principle  at 
issue  between  the  reporters  and  C.  Bas- 
com  Slemp,  secretary  to  the  President, 
has  not  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  newspapermen. 

Mr.  Slemp,  who  recently  authorized  a 
representative  of  the  publicity  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  attend 
the  press  conference  after  the  White 
House  Correspondents’  Association  had 
adjudged  him  ineligible  under  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  rules,  has  revoked  the  authoriza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Woolever,  the  representative 
of  the  Methodist  organization,  has  been 
told  that  he  cannot  attend  further  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  press  and  the  President. 

The  President’s  secretary  informed 
members  of  the  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondents  of  his  action  last  Saturday,  but 
gave  no  indication  that  he  was  willing  to 
accept  the  rules  of  the  association  with¬ 
out  an  amendment  of  his  own  making  by 
which  he  reserved  for  himself  “full  au¬ 
thority  to  make  and  enforce  exceptions” 
to  the  list  of  persons  held  eligible  under 
the  rules  defining  what  constitutes  bona 
fide  newspaper  reporters. 

For  this  reason  the  members  of  the 


White  House  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  have  been  authorized  by  the 
newspapermen  of  Washington  to  police 
the  Presidential  conferences  and  enforce 
the  rules  commonly  accepted  in  the  press 
galleries  of  Congress  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  Washington,  remain  unchanged 
in  their  determination  to  disclaim  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  future  conduct  of  the 
conferences.  The  case  of  Mr.  Woolever 
is  regarded  as  a  mere  incident.  Unless 
Mr.  Slemp  withdraws  his  amendment,  an 
alterations  of  the  regulations  which  virtu¬ 
ally  nullifies  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  re¬ 
porters,  the  correspondents  will  go 
through  with  their  determination  to  play 
the  “hands-off”  game. 

The  controversy  between  the  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Association  and  Mr.  Slemp 
came  to  a  head  last  week  when  a  letter 
was  received  from  President  Coolidge 
seemingly  accepting  the  rules  as  drawn 
by  the  association  defining  newspaper 
men  as  representatives  of  wire  services, 
daily  American  newspapers  or  foreign 
newspapers  with  daily  cable  services. 

With  the  President’s  letter  (which  was 
handed  to  George  E.  Durno,  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  secretary  of 
the  association)  was  the  original  copy  of 
the  rules  into  which  Mr.  Slemp  had  writ¬ 
ten  his  amendment  giving  the  secretary 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


This  W.1S  merely  another  form  of  censor¬ 
ship. 

I  would  not  say  that  the  truths  of 
the  Versailles  negotiations  were  not  ca¬ 
bled  to  America.  They  were.  But  they 
were  tempered  and  surrounded  by  confi¬ 
dences.  They  were  tempered  by  that 
propaganda  which  knew  hut  two  classi¬ 
fications  in  the  world, — the  divine  and 
the  demon.  That  was  war.  That  was 
national  emergency. 

We  put  men  in  jail  for  saying  that 
they  were  opposed  to  war  when  we  were 
fighting  a  war  which  we  hojied  would 
bring  eternal  peace.  Many  truths  were 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  friendship. 
National  traditions  were  overturned. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press  were  curbed.  These  rights,  among 
our  most  precious  heritage,  we  of¬ 
fered  once  to  the  flames  that  were  fast 
devouring  Europe.  For  the  past  three 
years,  we  have  remained  aloof.  But  the 
voice  calling  America  to  pick  up  the 
uncompleted  task  of  peace  continues  to 
echo.  If,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  we 
answer,  is  -it  not  within  our  rights  to 
demand  one  big,  vital  thing — the 
TRUTH?  Is  it  not  the  right  of  the 
American  press  to  publish  this  truth, 
free  from  the  manacles  of  censorship, 
either  direct  or  implied.  .And,  also,  is 
it  not  our  right  to  expect  that  we  may  be 
able  to  publish  the  truth  without  arous¬ 
ing  European  suspicions  and  of  being 
accused  of  being  pro-this  or  pro-tljat? 

VVe  cannot,  within  a  short  time,  hope 
to  convince  some  portions  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  press  of  the  idealistic  principles  of 
the  .American  press.  Many  European 
newspapers  are  served  largely  by  gov¬ 
ernment  controlled  news  agencies.  The 
political  motive  of  the  moment,  con¬ 
sequently,  is  likely  to  set  the  pitch  of 
national  thought.  But  the  .American 
press,  is  not  only  free  from  government 
domination  at  home,  but  from  all  offi¬ 
cial  influence  abroad.  And  may  we  not 
expect  our  diplomats  and  those  of  other 
countries  to  be  as  frank  for  newspaper 
readers  as  for  the  correspondents? 

These  thoughts  are  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  the  developments  within  the 
month  pointed,  for  a  time,  toward  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  joining  in  another  conference.  (.Inly 
the  French  position,  apparently,  pre¬ 
vented  acceptance  of  the  proposals  of 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes.  And  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  specific  story,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  absolute  accuracy  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  press  in  reporting 
such  important  negotiations,  was  forci¬ 
bly  illustrated. 

Modem  transmission  facilities  often 
enable  a  press  association  to  deliver  im¬ 
portant  information  bearing  on  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  ahead  of  official  advices 
to  one  government  or  another.  The  press 
is  thus  an  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  international  relations,  not  only  as 
lietwcen  governments  and  the  peojJe, 
but  al.so  between  the  governments  them¬ 
selves.  The  responsibilities  of  the  press 
as  to  accuracy  and  unbiased  presentation 
of  facts  is  very  great  both  to  newspaper 
readers  and  representatives  of  govern¬ 
ments.  The  responsibilities  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  governments  to  the  press 
should  he  just  as  great. 
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ADVERTISING  RAILWAY  OF  BUSINESS  f.Trihetr? 

LEVERHULME  TELLS  SPHINX 

men  entering  bus- 

President  of  London  1924  Ad  Convention  Speaks  of  Wash-  iness  that  there  is 
ington,  Honesty,  and  Payment  of  National  Debts  from  sucmss.*^ 

Advertisers’  Viewpoint — In  U.  S.  Until  Dec.  15  Hon.  W.  Hulme 

_  Lever,  son  of 

Lord  I.everhulme, 

A  l)\'lCKTlSlX(i  is  to  business  as  the  esting  to  the  readers  as  the  news  and  active  in  the  af- 

railroad  to  traiisiwrtation.  laird  story  eoluniiis.  Gladstone  used  to  read  fairs  of  Lever 

Leverluiltne,  founder  of  Lever  Brothers,  the  advertising  columns  of  the  American  Brothers  drew  a 
Ltil..  Kngland,  and  iKtiiers  with  as  much  interest  as  the  news.”  h  u  m  o  r  o  us  con- 
reeently  elected  Before  closing  Lord  Leverhulme  said  trast  between 
liresident  of  the  he  hoi)cd  to  welcome  all  firesent  to  the  .Xmerican  hustlers 
1924  London  con-  lamdon  convention  of  advertising  men.  and  the  typical 

vention  of  the  .\.  He  then  went  on  to  draw  a  picture  of  conservative  Brit-  F.  R.  Huntsman 

A.  C.  of  \V.,  de-  the  similarity  l)etween  the  two  countries,  isher. 

dared  at  a  dinner  “We  are  as  proud  of  George  Washing-  “But,”  he  said,  “we  Englishmen  who 
given  in  his  honor  ton  as  you  are,”  he  said  “We  have  fought  are  in  this  country  now  under  the  leader- 
by  the  Sphinx  shoulder  to  shoulder  together  against  one  ship  of  my  father  are  hustling  so  hard 

Club,  Waldorf-  common  enemy,  autocracy.  that  we  will  spend  only  four  days  in  a 

Astoria  Hotel,  "And  the  peoples  of  l»th  our  nations  hotel  bed  during  the  time  we  are  here. 
New  York,  Nov.  iiave  always,  with  Washington,  been  sin-  Father  is  only  73  years  old  now.  I  sup- 


Leverhulme,  founder  of  Lever  Brothers 


vention  of  the  .\. 
A.  C.  of  W.,  de¬ 
clared  at  a  dinner 


F.  R.  Huntsman 


“But,”  he  said,  “we  Englishmen  who 


21. 

The  distinguish- 


cere  lovers  of  honesty.” 
William  T.  Mullally, 


;on,  been  sin-  Father  is  only  73  years  old  now.  I  sup¬ 
pose  when  he  is  83  he  will  cut  out  those 
president  of  four  days  and  we  will  spend  all  our 


ed  Knglish  visiuir  Sphinx,  presiding  at  the  banquet,  opened  nights  in  railway  trains.” 


Lokd  Lkverhulme 


cited  the  changes  with  a  .speech  in  praise  of  modern  bus- 
wrought  in  civili-  iness,  and  of  advertising  as  the  torch  bear- 
zation  from  the  er  of  civilization. 


(jeneral  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  of  the  United  States,  drew  applause 


days  of  the  covered  wagon  to  the  present  “We  .‘\mericans  as  business  men  know  when  he  called  advertising  a  keen  weapon 
era  of  tlie  fast  express  and  airplane,  we  can  no  longer  live  in  isolation.  Science  for  the  cau.se  of  right,  and  added  that 

"Just  so  has  advertising  been  to  bus-  has  annihilated  time  and  distance.  Un-  "no  where  else  in  the  world  is  publicity 

iness,”  he  said,  “and  in  benefiting  busi-  hampered  commerce  is  the  bulwark  of  so  well  organized  as  in  the  United  States.” 
ness  lias  benefited  the  world.  As  the  peace.  Modern  business  more  than  any  l.aughter  followed  remarks  made  by 
railway  has  increased  the  speed  of  travel  other  thing  can  prevent  war.  Hon.  H.  L.  Bridgrnan,  chairman  of  the 

and  lowered  its  cost,  so  has  advertising  “As  advertising  men,”  he  concluded.  Publishers  Association  of  New  York,  to 
increased  the  speed  of  business  turnover,  "we  should  help  sell  good  will  to  the  the  effect  that  when  advertisers  were  con- 
increased  out-put.  and  by  so  doing  con-  world.  When  one  nation  advertises  this  cerned  “we  publishers  know  ‘Our  Mas- 

siderably  lessened  the  cost  of  goods  to  to  another,  we  shall  have  no  more  secret  ter’s  Voice.’  ” 

the  consumer.”  treaties,  and  no  more  war.”  Hon.  W.  R.  Farrington,  governor  of 

“There  is  no  pijssilile  wav,”  he  con-  Lieut. -Gov.  George  R.  Lunn,  of  New  Hawaii,  one  time  newspaper  reporter  and 


siderably  lessened  the  cost  of  goods  to 
the  consumer.” 

“There  is  no  pijssilile  way,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “by  which  a  man  who  wishes  to 
advertise  can  increase  the  price  of  his 
goods  to  pay  for  the  advertising.  The 
increased  out-put  and  turn-over  more 
than  pays  for  the  increased  cost  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  public  through  advertising.”  he 
repeated. 

R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  vice-president  of 
Sphinx,  introduced  Lord  Leverhulme  as 


Hon.  W.  R.  Farrington,  governor  of 
Hawaii,  one  time  newspaper  reporter  and 


SLEMP  WITHDRAWS  ACT  BUT  NOT  WORD  ON 
OUTSIDERS  AT  WHITE  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

lo  tile  President  the  right  to  augment  the  advantage  of  the  newspapermen,  because 
eligilile  list  at  his  discretion  or  pleasure,  officials  have  been  known  to  “sew  up”  the 
Immediately  the  association  addressed  reporters  on  information  of  matters  of 
a  letter  to  President  Coolidge,  thanking  policy  and  even  action  that  might  have 


one  of  the  earliest  Sphinx  Club  members,  ij^t  at  his  discretion  or  pleasure,  officials  have  been  known  to  “sew  up”  the 

ex-president  ot  tlie  London  club  Immediately  the  association  addressed  reporters  on  information  of  matters  of 
ot  the  same  name.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  a  letter  to  President  Coolidge,  thanking  policy  and  even  action  that  might  have 

Opening  his  address.  Lord  Leverhulme  consideration  of  the  rules  as  been  obtained  from  other  sources.  There 

declared  laughmglv  he  liad  come  to  this  submitted  to  him,  but  explaining  that  the  are  those,  particularly  newspapermen  of 
learn  all  alxnit  advertising.  change  insisted  upon  by  .\lr.  Slemp  could  the  old  school,  who  believe  the  public 
We  advertisers  are  teaching  a  most  uie.an  only  one  thing  as  far  as  the  corre-  interest,  as  far  as  the  press  is  concerned, 
valuable  lesson,  he  said.  It  is  a  les.son  spondents  were  concerned.  In  effect  the  might  be  served  to  a  greater  degree  if 
along  the  right  directiiin,  the  directum  President  was  told  that  the  reporters  the  so-called  conference  system  were 
along  which  nations  might  well  go  non-  would  not  undertake  to  vouch  for  persons  abolished  and  the  Washington  corre- 
-'"d  the  Knglishman  turned  to  attending  the  conferences  unless  the  orig-  spondents  revertexl  to  the  rough-ancT- 


defeats  the  end 
we  have  in  view. 

“We  may  talk 
idlsarmament  and 
League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  but  the 
fundamental 
principle  that 
will  bring  peace 
.among  nations  is 
ithat  same  princi¬ 
ple  on  our  motto. 

“  A  d  vertisers 
arc  not  working 
for  the  day.  We 


“Siiiiid  business  principles  should  rug-  the  meetings  have  been  guarded  from  out-  Denby. 
ale  nations*  relationships.”  he  said,  siilrrs  nsiiallv  u;a«  reirardeH  as  aflFnrHinir  \V‘itb 


publisher,  told  how  the  pineapple  industry 
of  Hawaii  had  been  benefitted  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  men  of  New  York. 

"tince  our  output  was  overproduced. 
The  industry  waned.  It  was  revived  by 
advertising.  We  are  now  able  to  marka 
six  million  cases  of  pineapples  a  year 
because  of  advertising,”  he  explained. 

Sir  Herbert  Mor^n,  president  last 
year  of  the  Sphinx  Club  of  London,  or¬ 
ganized  about  15  years  ago  by  members 
of  the  New  York  Sphinx  Club  living 
abroad,  and  also  chairman  of  the  London 
reception  committee  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  made  the 
briefest  speech  of  the  evening,  when  be 
said  “I  thank  you  very  much.”  Brigadier 
General  William  S.  Graves,  U.  S.  A., 
represented  the  army  at  the  dinner. 

Lord  Leverhulme  and  his  party,  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  dinner  proceeded 
by  train  to  Boston.  He  plans  to  spend 
a  short  time  there  and  then  go  west,  re¬ 
turning  to  New  York  to  sail  for  England, 
Dec.  15.  The  English  Viscount  was  the 
founder  of  Lever  Brothers,  Ltd.,  which 
manufactures  Lux,  Rinso,  Lifebuoy,  and 
Fear’s  soap,  and  has  a  capital  of  $232,- 
(KtO,(XK).  He  originated  Fort  Sunlight 
F.iigland,  center  of  his  industries.  He 
sold  homes  in  Port  Sunlight  at  cost  to 
his  employees. 

.Among  those  at  the  speakers  table  at 
the  Sphinx  Banquet  were  Lieut.  J.  L 
\\  hitelaw.  Justice  James  C.  Van  Siclen, 
Li  mis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  John  H.  Fahey,  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  Ogden  Reid, 
Stanley  Resor,  and  Russell  R.  Whitman. 

Honor  Founder  of  Printer’s  Mui 

Mgr.  Luke  J.  Evers,  marked  the  silver 
anniversary  of  his  pastorate  at  St.  .An¬ 
drew’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Xe* 
York  City,  Nov.  21.  St.  .Andrew’s  is 
in  the  heart  of  f.ie  newspaper  district 
of  Manhattan,  and  when  Mgr.  Evers 
went  to  St.  Andrews,  he  determined  to 
have  a  mass  for  the  men  whose  work 
caused  them  to  turn  night  into  day.  and 
for  whom  the  regular  hours  of  the 
church  were  out  of  question.  Twenty- 
three  years  ago,  the  first  “printer’s 
mass”  was  held.  Then  telephone  opera¬ 
tors,  messenger  boys,  street  cleaners,  and 
many  others  joined  in  the  celebratm 
and  today  St.  Andrews  is  known 
throughout  the  country,  for  its  mass  Jt 
2.30  a.  m. 


J®,  t  motto  on  the  banner  j„ai  rules  were  adhered  to.  In  no  other  tumble  and  gum-shoe  methods  of  years  c 

-  Honesty  m  Advertising.  way,  the  association’s  letter  to  the  Presi-  ago. 

I  his  lesson,  he  proceulcd,  has  evolv-  ,FMjt  could  the  correspondents  as-  It  is  possible  that  the  row  at  the  White  ^ 

ed  Itself  along  the  lines  of  common  sure  the  President  that  he  would  meet  House  might  bring  about  such  a  change,  ‘a 

sense.  \\  e  am-ertisers  have  learned  it  and  discuss  questions  with  bona  tide  news-  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  public  \i 

•'■'locks.  paper  men  pledged  to  respect  his  confi-  officials  used  to  the  present  method  of  i 

_\\e  now  know  to  a  certainty  that  to  dences.  If  Mr.  Slemp  insisted  upon  ad-  protection  will  take  a  chance  and  aban-  ,i 

claim  too  much  mitting 

for  any'  article  in  —  -u. 

its  a  d  V  e  r  tising 


officials  used  to  the  present  method  of 
protection  will  take  a  chance  and  aban- 


mitting  outsiders,  no  matter  how  innocu-  don  it.  The  disadvantage  to  the  news- 
ous  they  might  seem,  the  reporters  could  papermen  if  the  conference  system  were 


not  help  themselves  except  to  disclaim  discarded  lies  in  the  difficulty  to  be  found 
that  the  conferences  were  press  confer-  in  getting  to  public  officials  at  all,  be- 
ences  in  the  real  and  strict  sense  of  the  cause  of  the  number  of  reporters  in 
term.  Washington  and  the  varying  interests  of 

Thus  far  the  association  has  had  no  publications  they  represent.  The  confi^- 
assurance  from  Mr.  Slemp  that  this  let-  ence  method  grew  up  naturally  as  a  prac- 
ter  has  been  given  to  the  President  and  tical  method  of  daily  contact,  and  it  ap- 
received  consideration  by  him.  Mr.  pears  unlikely  that  it  will  be  sacked  be- 
Slemp’s  only  word  has  been  to  tell  the  cause  the  present  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
reporters  that  Mr.  Woolever  will  be  dent  has  failed  to  realize  its  importance 
barred  hereafter.  As  the  result  the  whole  to  the  President  and  press  alike, 
problem  remains  unsolved  with  the  re-  The  action  of  the  White  House  Cor- 

ixirters  awaiting  the  next  move.  respondents  Association  in  declaring  H. 


problem  remains  unsolved  with  the  re-  The  action  of  the  White  House  Cor- 
ixirters  awaiting  the  next  move.  respondents  Association  in  declaring  H. 

The  situation  is  perhaps  the  first  of  its  E.  Woolever  of  the  Methodist  publicity 
kind  that  has  developed  in  Washington  organization,  ineligible  to  attend  the 
since  the  representatives  of  the  press  es-  Presidential  conferences  was  followed  by 


must  lay  deep  foundations  if  our  house  is  tablished  a  working  arrangement  with  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Correspond- 

to  be  liveable.”  _  the  White  House.  Heretofore  the  Presi-  ents  Association,  an  organization,  as  its 

Lord  leverhulme  made  mention  of  the  dent  and  White  House  attaches  have  name  indicates,  designed  to  police  the 

•iiitioiial  war  debts,  saying  they  should  looked  to  the  reporters  to  police  the  con-  daily  press  conferences  of  Secretary 

IV-  yaid  as  a  matter  of  good  bu.-.iiiess.  fvrences,  and  the  jealous  manner  in  which  Hughes,  Secretary  AVeeks  and  Secretary 


siders  usually  was  regarded  as  affording  With  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Woolever 


“They  should  p.iy  their  Just  debts.  To  a  protection  more  important  to  the  Presi-  at  one  of  Secretary  Hughes’  morning 
say  ‘we  vvill  pay  when  (lermany  pays’  is  dent  and  the  press.  conferences,  a  meeting  of  the  State  War 


bad  business.  There  is  no  other  way  to  In  fact,  the  conferences  held  by  Gov-  and  Navy  men  was  held,  and  it_  was  de¬ 
pay  debts  than  by  good  honest  money."  eminent  officials  and  representatives  of  cided  that  Mr.  Woolever  should  not  be 
The  A'iscotint  declared  he  was  proud  the  newspapers  have  been  built  up  on  the  admitted.  Officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
to  notice  the  enormous  improvement  fn  idea  that  the  reporters  would  see  to  it  ment  agreed  immediately  with  the  view- 
services  rendcrod  the  advertiser  by  agents,  that  none  but  bona  fide  members  of  the  point  of  the  members  of  the  Association, 
artists,  copy  writers  and  the  rest,  all  profession  attended,  and  what  was  said  and  Mr.  Woolever  was  informed  that  he 
working  together.  in  confidence  would  remain  a  confidence,  would  be  expected  to  discontinue  his  ef- 

“In  the  -American  ixipers,"  he  said.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  as  forts  to  attend  press  conferences  at  the 
‘the  advertising  pages  are  just  as  inter-  to  whether  the  procedure  worked  to  the  State  Department. 


Court  Hears  N.  Y.  Newt  Appeal 

The  -Appellate  Division,  Third  Depart¬ 
ment,  at  Albany,  N-  Y.,  Nov-  19,  heard 
tirguments  in  the  appeal  of  the  News 
Syndicate  Company.  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News  and  Sunday 
News,  from  a  judgment  of  $875  of  the 
.Albany  supreme  court  in  favor  of  the 
Van  Slyke  News  Agency,  Inc.,  of  .Al¬ 
bany.  The  Van  Slyke  agency  acted 
distributor  for  the  two  publications  in 
Albany  and  vicinity,  having  about  W 
sub-agencies,  until  July  11,  1922. 

Dorland  Agency  Elects  Officers 

At  an  executive  meeting  of  the  Dor- 
land  -Agency,  Ind.,  held  recently.  Senator 
Walter  E-  Edge  was  re-elected  chairman. 
Howard  S.  Hadden  was  elected  ixesi- 
dent,  Richard  -A.  Porter,  vice-president 
and  secretary,  and  G.  D.  Milsom,  treas¬ 
urer.  Col.  James  H.  Hayes  was  re 
elected  a  director.  The  new  directors 
are  .Archibald  Douglas  and  Humphre; 
M,  Bourne. 

Costs  Force  Subscriptions  Up 

Both  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune 
and  the  Journal  have  announced  that 
effective  Jan.  1,  1924,  the  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  for  the  papers  will  be  in¬ 
crease  from  $4  to  $5.  Two  years  ^ 
both  papers  decreased  their  subscriptiw 
prices  from  $5  to  $4.  Rt-ductions  in  the 
cost  of  the  papers  were  expected  at  the 
time  of  the  rate  change,  the  papers  say. 
but  these  reductions  have  failed  to  ma¬ 
terialize. 

Arbitrating  New  York  Job  Scale 

.Arbitration  of  wages  and  pay  for  holi¬ 
days  in  dispute  between  New  A’ork  ep 
liloying  printers  and  Typographical  LnW* 
No.  6  began  this  week  ,  before  JusW 
.Alfred  J.  Talley,  who  served  in  b* 
same  capacity  last  year. 
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N  Y.  PUBLISHERS  URGED  TO  ELIMINATE 
WASTE  IN  FACE  OF  HIGH  COSTS 

Legislation,  Censorship,  Labor  and  Freight  Problems,  Dis¬ 
cussed  by  Williams  of  New  York  World  at  Syracuse 
Meet — Chancellor  Flint  Speaks 


double  wire  service,  Jerome  D.  Barnum, 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  and  E.  H.  But¬ 
ler,  Buttalo  Evening  News ;  single  wire 
service,  E.  L.  Allen,  Jamestown  Post, 
and  A.  R.  Kcssingcr,  Rome  Daily  Senti¬ 
nel. 

Edward  McKernon,  eastern  division 
Superintendent  of  the  .-Yssociated  Press, 
outlined  how-  the  service  in  New  Y'ork 
State  functions  at  present,  and  suggested 
how  improvements  could  be  made  with 


EDITORS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STATE  ORGANIZE 


Form  Departmental  of  Publiaker* 
Group  at  Syracuse  Meet  with 
Maddever,  of  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette,  President 


UCUPERVISION  and  adj«  ^  of  leng^of  h^ls  on  Mr^  and  exI^Sr^  pr^ 


costs.  This  was  considered  in  order  to 
establish  a  rate  for  hauling  papers  by 
motor  bus,  a  system  which  is  being  used 
extensively. 

Frank  Wood  of  Rochester,  president 
,,  _  _  _  advertising  departmental,  asked 

aTthe'mretiiig7n  Hotel  Onondaga,  Syra-^  the  co-operation  of  the  publishers  relative  "  j  amona  the  cities  con- 

cast  last  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The  to  running  down  fraudulent  advertising  among  tne  cities  con 

tpssi’ons  which  were  held  Monday  and  schemes.  He  said  publishers  can  put  a  r> 

by  .bou.  1*  edi.  f.op  to  such  pcciccs  by  iulocuunp  fej- 
tors  and  publishers.  The  next  meeting  low  publishers  when  such  a  scheme  is  “  r,  p  esiaea  ai  me  meeting, 
will  be  held  in  January  at  the  same  place,  discovered.  Telegraph  messages  to  pub- 


eliminate  waste"  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  newspaper  operation,  was 
urged  upon  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers’  .Association  for  guid¬ 
ance  during  the  coming  year  by  Samuel 
M  Williams  of  the  New  York  World, 


sition  to  have  another  man  at  .Albany  to 
handle  the  legislative  session  thinning  in 
January,  was  considered  advisable;  also 
a  regular  service  man  to  cover  events 
on  the  circuit  when  the  news  demanded 
it.  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo  and 


An  Editorial  Departmenul  of  the  New 
Y’ork  State  Publishers’  Association  was 
perfected  at  the  morning  session  of  as¬ 
sociation  in  Hotel  Onondaga,  Syracuse, 
last  Tuesday.  This  is  the  tirst  time  the 
editors  have  organized  in  New  York. 
Their  relation  to  the  association  will  be 
the  same  as  the  advertising  departmental, 
which  was  organized  last  year. 

Officers  elected  were:  president  N.  F. 
Maddever,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette;  vice- 
president,  W.  E.  Weed,  Utica  Observer- 


_ _  __  _ ^  _  _  _  Dis|>atch;  secretary-treasurer.  Burroughs 

Among  the  subjects  considered  at  the  lishers  were  advised  when  schemes  were  Home  Heads  A.  P.  Members  in  N.  C.  Mathews,  Buffalo  Express.  The  execu- 

rnnvention  which  were  also  dwelt  upon  unearthed,  the  recipient  standing  the  ex-  ,  .  _ .u  d  i  committee  will  comprise  the  above 

hf  Mr  Williams,  were;  the  legislatWe  pense.  officers  and  Dr.  John  B.  Howe,  Syracuse 

nroeram  censorship,  labor  and  the  print  Resolutions  of  sympathy  were  passed  Telegram,  was  <Ao«n  ^esidmt  Herald;  and  E.  L.  Allen,  Jamestown 

The  N^^^  York  State  and  sent  to  .A.  O.  Btinndl,  for  many  years  T  . 

m^bershio  of  the  Associated  Press  also  secretary  of  the  publishers’  association,  ,  organization  was  pre- 

Teld  a  separate  meeting  to  discuss  var-  who  recently  fell  and  fractured  his  hip.  chairman  of 

ious  Quest^s  relating  to  the  service.  At  the  banquet  Monday  evening  Jerome  r-,f,  u'  w  the  committee  on  organization.  He  pre- 

“Mr!*  Williams  represented  the  New  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  the  Syracuse 

York  City  publishers,  but  he  discussed  Post  Standard,  acted  as  toastmaster.  The  ’■  f;'  K.h'Ki  correspondent  of  rules  and  regulations,  which  were  unani- 

speakers  were  Chancellor  Charles  W.  mously  adopted.  About  25  editors  were 


tog  *ab^t**  co-operation  upon  the  part  Flint  of  Syracuse  University,  who  made  stv*les 

of  sdl  publishers  m  the  state  relative  to  a  plea  for  upright  and  wholesome  leader-  C.  V.  Styles,  formerly  of  the  Charlotte 
IJToblems  Legislation  on  various  ship  in  our  co^try  led  by  the  press;  P.  bureau,  but  now  m  the  Havana  bureau. 

subjects  which  might  come  up  at  Albany  B.  Noyes,  president  of  Oneida  Commu-  - 

at  the  next  session  were  analyzed  by  Mr.  nity.  Ltd.,  who  described  confidential  in-  LEDGER  ON  24-HOUR  BASIS 

Williams.  Some  of  the  bills  of  last  ses-  stances  as  a  result  of  his  work  on  the 

sion  likely  to  come  up  again  were :  which  Rhineland  commission  to  Europe  follow- 
would  be  liable  to  menace  censorship,  op-  ing  the  war ;  and  Harold  McGrath,  au- 

tometry  advertising,  blue  sky  laws,  as  thor  and  playright,  who  described  his 

affecting  newspaper  advertising,  child  early  days  as  a  cub  on  the  Syracuse 
labor,  and  women  in  industry  as  affecting  Herald, 
newspaper  workers. 

A.  P.  MEMBERS  ORGANIZE 


Expects 


to  Move  to  New 
About  Jan.  1 


Quarters 


“The  newspapers  are  opposed  to  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  press,  literature  and  art,” 
said  Mr.  Williams,  “but  they  are  not  op¬ 
posed  to  police  rcgpilation  of  smutty  and 
dirty  publications."  He  maintained  that 
the  newspapers  could  not  be  allied  with 

the  commercial  interests  and  such  other  xt  i 

forces  as  might  be  included  in  the  brok  Yo^  newspapers  on  the  New-  ^<^8- 
censorship  bill,  but  would  maintain  a  posi-  Buffalo  circuit  of  the  Associated  Press 
tioo  of  hidependence  without  entangling  formed  an  organization  to  be  known  as 
alliances  fbe  New  York  State  Members  of  the 

Mr.  VVilliams  analyzed  the  strike  of  Associate  Press  at  a  separate  session 
the  printing  pressmen  in  New  Y’ork  and  of  the  New  York  State  Publishers  As- 


New  York-Buff alo  Circuit  Dailies  Seek 
More  Up-State  News 

Representatives  from  about  30  New 


sociation  in  Syracuse,  last  Monday. 

The  main  purjiose  of  the  organization 
is  to  enable  members  to  get  together  at 
regular  intervals  to  exchange  ideas  and 
perfect  the  new-s  service  of  the  group. 


The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and 
the  Evening  Public  Ledger,  recently 
united  under  one  editorial  direction  have 
been  ordered  into  a  further  consolidation. 

According  to  present  plans,  the  news¬ 
paper  will  become  a  “24-honr”  sheet,  hav¬ 
ing  a  man  on  the  desk  and  a  staff  active 
at  all  hours  during  the  day  and  night. 
The  plan  was  tried  out  for  the  first  time 
Monday,  Nov.  19. 

It  is  exp^ted  that  the  newspaper  will 
leave  its  time  worn  quarters  at  Sixth 
and  Chestnut  streets  on  (4)  about  Jan.  1, 
to  occupy  the  new  building  at  Seventh 
and  Sansom  streets.  The  building,  which 
is  a  five-story  brick  structure,  will  grad¬ 
ually  expand  until  the  entire  square 
bounded  by  Chestnut,  Sixth,  Seventh  and 
Sansom  streets  is  filled. 

Plans  call  for  a  ten-story  building  to 


Pawdana  Papar  to  Build 

The  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News  has  • 

The  first  proiK.sition  to  be  considered  cover  the  entire  area  to  be  completed  by  ite^oraerof“S1oJ?do^st7cefL?0:i- 
was  the  extension  of  better  up-state  news  1925.  Pasadena,  for  the  site  of 

service,  and  the  members  were  agreed  -  ^  building  which  Will  be  erected  in 

that  an  additional  assessment  would  be  Con.olidation  about  a  year.  An  office  will  be  main¬ 

tained  in  the  present  building  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Raymond  avenue  and  Holly  street. 
A  modern  newspaper  plant  is  planned 
by  the  Star-News  Publishing  Company, 
of  which  Charles  H.  Prisk  is  editor  and 
manager. 


explained  the  present  status  with  regard 
to  the  settlement.  He  maintained  that 
the  strike  demonstrated  the  need  of  exe¬ 
cutives  familiar  with  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  to  meet  emergencies.  He  likened 
the  situation  to  the  need  of  officers  in  our 
army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war — men 
who  could  lead. 

The  proposed  increase  of  from  30  to 

60  cents  [ler  100  pounds  on  sending  news-  satisfactory  for  perfection  of  the  service 
paper  bundles  as  baggage  on  the  railroads  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  The  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Star  and  Popular 

for  local  areas  upstate  was  called  by  Mr.  ways  and  means  of  such  extension,  and  Review  will  be  consolidated  as  the  Star 
Williams  unfair  to  up-state  publishers]  make  a  rejiort  at  the  January  meeting  Publishing  Company.  Emil  Sexauer  of 
especially  where  the  bulk  of  shipments  *he  publishers,  which  will  also  be  held  the  Popular  Review  will  be  circulaticm 
were  within  a  50-mile  radius.  He  urged  m  Syracuse.  manager  and  job  printing  representative 

the  publishers  to  take  up  the  question  The  members  of  the  committee  are :  of  the  new  concern, 
with  the  railroad  officials  individually 
from  the  standpoint  of  fairness. 

The  question  of  sending  cores  back 
to  the  newsprint  companies  was  taken  up 
in  open  discussion,  especially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  less  than  carload  lots.  Western 
newspapers  enjoy  lower  rates  than  eastern 
newspapers  on  returned  cores.  The  A. 

N’.  P.  .A.  committee  on  traffic  has  the 
case  in  hand. 

I'ne  watchword  for  the  coming  year,” 
said  Mr.  Williams,”  should  be  closer 
supervision  and  adjustment  to  eliminate 
I  do  not  look  for  a  rolling  high 
tide  of  income  during  the  coming  year, 
out  there  is  a  constantly  rising  tide  of 
costs.  There  is  a  greater  increase  in 
newsprint  production  than  in  consump¬ 
tion,  so  that  need  not  be  cause  for  worry. 

At  ^e  Tuesday  morning  session  Presi¬ 
dent  Frank  E.  Gannett  presided.  A  re- 
Wrt  from  the  Empire  State  School  of 
rrmtmg  s^wed  an  increase  in  enrollment 
and  healthy  progress.  .A  committee  was 
authority  to  solicit  from 
pubhshers  who  have  not  already  contri- 
outed  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  school. 

To  bring  about  a  uniform  system  of 
l^spoTtation  of  bundles  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  state  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  make  an  investigation 


present  for  the  organization. 

Membership  is  composed  of  editors  and 
managing  editors  of  daily  newspapers 
which  hold  membership  in  the  New  Y:ork 
State  Publishers’  Association.  Regular 
meetings  will  be  twice  a  year  with  the 
publishers,  extra  meetings  being  designat¬ 
ed  by  the  executive  committee.  An  as¬ 
sessment,  amount  to  be  decided  later,  will 
be  levied  upon  each  member  to  care  for 
incidental  expenses. 

“The  purpose  of  this  departmental,” 
says  the  rules,  “shall  be  to  exchange  ideas 
and  discuss  such  topics  relative  to  editor¬ 
ial  service  as  may  increase  the  efficiency 
and  raise  the  standard  of  ethics  of  the 
profession.” 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of  the 
publishers’,  in  commenting  upon  the  or¬ 
ganization,  said :  “The  editors  have 
been  staying  at  home  to  get  out  the 
paper  while  the  publishers  meet  Now 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  editors  to  know 
their  fellow  workers,  exchange  views 
and  receive  new  ideas  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  advancement  of  the  profession.” 


Luncheon  for  Paris  Editor 

Senator  Paul  Dupuy,  editor  of  Le  Petit 
Parisien,  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  at  .the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York,  Nov.  23.  Senator  Dupuy  will 
speak.  In  addition  to  the  members  of 
the  club,  a  number  of  French  officials 
will  be  present.  At  this  luncheon  a 
French  flag  will  be  presented  to  the  club 
by  the  French  people  of  New  York. 


With  th*  New  York  SUte  PublUhen  at  Synoiue  (left  to  ritht)— WslUoo  OdeU.  pnbUohsr 
Torrytown  Newt  asd  preeideat  National  Yditorial  AaaooiatloB;  Trank  E.  Oannott.  oditor-in- 
ahlsf  Empire  SUto  Oronp  and  preoidont  of  the  N.  T.  8.  P.  A.;  Prod  Xoofo.  zenoral  manacer 
Newbnrch  Newi;  Fred  0.  Onunman,  Kerzentbalar  Linotypo  Company ;  PZaaklia  A.  Korriai^ 
pnbUahoT  Kt.  Toman  Arena;  Jay  Klodi.  pnbUakar  Xinzaton  rreaman.  Book  Bow  J.  W. 
Shaw,  aeeretary  Now  York  Proea  AaaooiatloB;  P.  L.  Xacera.  OloreraTlUo  Loador-BopakUoan ; 

A,  0.  DanoL  Nlazam  Palla  Oasotto. 


Dupuy  Visits  Kansns  City 

Sen.  Paul  Dupuy,  Fretwh  editor  and 
publisher,  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
Kansas  City  last  Saturday  out  of  doors. 
The  publisher  and  his  party  were  taken 
to  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  show 
and  later  to  the  Sni-a-Bar  farm  as  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Kirkwood  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 

New  York  Ad  Chtb  to  Moy«  Dec.  SO 

The  Advertising  Qub  of  New  York 
will  move  to  its  new  quarters  on  Park 
avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  street,  Dec.  30, 
it  was  aimounced  this  week.  Tke  last 
meal  will  be  held  in  the  old  clnb  house 
Dec.  29.  It  was  hoped  Thaidogiring 
Day  dinner  could  be  hdd  at  the  new  clnb, 
but  this  proved  impossible. 
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And  pri«wd  ihoB  mid  Hb  Ud 
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THE  SEMI  WEEKLY  NEWS — 


GREETINGS 

Fnm  Cape  Girardeau’s  Big 
Office  BuUdh^ 

OcnmrtiWdwLawtyNMiB— lUhBilM^ 


TWO  VERY  POPULAR  CHRISTMAS  PAGES  AND  EASY  TO  SELL 


Fiff.  1»-Simple  First  Page  for  Christmas. 


Figr.  2— Here's  a  Page  on  which  Twenty- 
Five  Local  Business  Men  Wish  Their 
Patrons  a  Merry  Christmas. 


Fig.  8 — This  Page  Provides  Space  for  a 
Greeting  from  Forty  Little  Merchants  with 
Big  Hearts-^and  Ideas. 


Missoni  PnUk 
i|  i-tilitMsCoiipnjr 


Fig.  4 — Tenants  of  One  Building  Buy  Pm. 


XMAS  TYPOGRAPHY  IN  NEWSPAPER  MAKING 


Only  Thirty  More  Days  Before  Christmeis — Complete  All  Your  Plans  Early  for  the  Year’s  Biggi 
Rush — Here  Are  Thirteen  Splendid  Ideas  to  Help  You  Put  It  Over  Easily,  Economically  and  Profitabljl 


TF  it  is  really  true  that  “a  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient,”  readers  of  this  de¬ 
partment  have  long  since  provided  most, 
if  not  all  of  the  decorative  and  other 
material  always  needed  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  for  the  one  big  grand  rush  of  the 
year — holiday  advertising. 

TN  the  last  article  of  this  series  (pages 
8  and  9,  October  27)  an  effort  was 
made  to  emphasize  the  many  advantages 
of  planning  holiday  typography  early ; 
getting  a  line  on  just  what  appropriate 
decorative  materials  (in  the  form  of 
borders,  initials,  ornaments,  cuts,  etc.) 
were  available ;  taking  the  precaution, 
well  in  advance,  to  see  that  the  cases  and 
racks  were  full  of  type,  spaces,  quads, 
rules,  furniture,  etc. ;  and  to  fill  in  abun¬ 
dantly  with  any  of  these  materials  that 
were  lacking. 

TF  you  have  not  already  done  this,  check 
up  now — for  this  is  going  to  be  a  whale 
of  a  Christmas  I  Within  the  next  few 
days  your  composing  room  will  be  taxed 
to  the  limit  of  its  resources ;  ^ve  the  boys 
tiie  material  to  work  with — quickly, 
economically  and  effectively. 


By  H.  FRANK  SMITH 
Article  XIII 


Stimulate  Plans  to  Render  More  and 
Better  Service  to  Advertisers 

T>EGARDLESS  of  what  you  have  al- 
ready  done,  start  all  over  again  now 
to  render  more  and  better  service  to  your 
advertisers.  If  you  have  not  referred  to 
last  year’s,  and  previous  years’,  holiday 
papers — dig  ’em  up.  Rewrite  and  redress 
the  ads ;  make  them  stronger  and  more 
serviceable  for  this  year. 

'T'HE  Dec^ber  magazines  are  chockful 
of  suggestions  that  you  can  tie  up  with 
your  local  advertising — the  idea  being  to 
show  the  merchant  how  he  can  hook  up 
with  national  advertising — get  a  new  slant 
on  his  copy ;  a  more  effective  style  of  dis¬ 
play  ;  a  better  use  of  illustrations. 

^  EXERALLY  speaking  the  local  mer- 
chant  is  too  busy  with  his  store  (ar¬ 
ranging  stocks,  counter  displays,  window 
trims,  deliveries  and  other  details  of  man¬ 
agement)  to  have  much  time  left  in  which 
to  write  real  good  copy  and  to  lay  it  out 


for  attractive  display.  For  this  reason 
the  local  merchant  usually  will  welcome, 
during  the  holiday  rush  more  than  any 
other  time,  the  kind  of  service  only  the 
progressive,  on-its-toes  newspaper  is  in  a 
position  to  give  him. 

render  this  service  effectively  and 
efficiently,  however,  the  newspaper 
must  place  its  own  house  in  order — by 
providing  an  abundance  of  materials  in 
the  composing  room  to  work  with,  as 
well  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  “ideas”  and 
“plans”  in  the  business  office. 

Sell  New  “Buying  Plans’’  Instead  of 
Working  Old  "Advertising  Schemes’* 

'T'HE  merchant  is  not  interested  in  old 
“advertising  schemes”  any  more — he 
wants  new  "'buying  plans"  for  his  cus¬ 
tomers  and  prospects.  I  recall  reading 
this  head,  “Advertising  Schemes  vs.  Buy¬ 
ing  Plans,”  on  an  advertisement  some¬ 
where  recently,  and  right  here  seems  to 
lie  the  nub  of  a  new  and  better  “sales 


talk”  to  use  when  selling  the  local  or 
chant  space  for  his  holiday  advertiii 

'T'.AKE  the  specimens  accompa; 

this  article,  for  instance :  If  we 
work  up  any  of  the  various  ideas  to; 
the  business  of  a  local  merchant,  and 
prc.sent  the  copy  and  layout  to  him  on 
basis  of  a  Buying  Plan  (instead  of 
“advertising  scheme")  ;  if  we  can  do 
it  seems  as  if  we  will  have  a  much  I 
chance  of  interesting  him  and  selling 

T  N  any  event :  ( 1 )  Work  up  the 
(2)  write  the  copy,  (3)  sketch  a  roc 
layout,  (4)  if  possible  paste  on  the 
out  a  proof  of  the  border  and  cut 
other  words,  sell  the  buying  plan  on 
same  basis  that  the  magazine  or  age: 
sells  a  campaign  ;  by  showing  the  « 
chant  the  size  of  his  ad  and  gis-inghk 
idea  how  it  will  look  when  it  appear! 
print.  Let  him  see  what  he  is  going 
get  for  his  money. 

*^HE  time  is  short  and  the  worltwl 
piling  up — no  time  to  quibble,  noi 
grab  these  nine  ideas  with  this  article 
the  nine  that  were  printed  last  m 
making  eighteen  in  all — revamp  and  rs 


3  THE  GREENWICH  PRESS  Q 
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Fif.  7 — Xnutt  Slioppifif  Guides  Always  Bell  Bpsssi 


Fi^.  6— Features  Photo  Taken  by  Local  Fhotorrapher. 


Claba  Are  Good  for  a  Paco— end  Bell  Goickly. 
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range  them  into  buying  plans  to  fit  the  Keep  the  typography  cheerful  looking 
oarticular  ne^s  of  your  local  merchant  during  this  season  of  the  year — when 
—then  sell  these  ideas  on  the  basis  of  holi-  everyone  is  happy,  or  wants  to  be,  anyway, 
day  Buying  Plans.  Use  plenty  of  white  space;  light  borders 

(unless  it  is  a  Xmas  border);  narrow 
A  Final  Suggeation  measures  for  small  type ;  wider  measures 

for  larger  type;  the  larger  the  t>-pe  the 
Y  ALL  MEANS  kill  out  all  the  more  s^ce  tetween  lines ;  follow  pyramid 
mourning  borders  and  funeral  gothics  style  of  make-up— make  an  extra  special 
from  your  holiday  advertising.  How  effort  to  have  your  holiday  advertising 
any  one  can  set  a  Christmas  ad  in  ugly  look  better  this  year  than  ever  before, 
blik  gothic  type  and  heavy  solid  black  It  merely  means  a  little  more  planning, 
borders  is  more  than  I  can  understand —  a  little  more  care,  a  little  more  sincerity 
unless  he  is  a  veritable  old  Scrooge.  put  = —  - 


B 


Telcfi-am-News,  Lynn.  Mas*.— The  Telegram- 
News  needs  a  general  cleaning  up  typographical¬ 
ly.  V'our  first  page  is  very  badly  handled,  and 
is  made  worse  by  battered  rules  used  for  panels, 
and  the  wern-out  title.  The  ads  on  the  inside 
pages  should  be  groupetl  better,  instead  of 
scattering  them  all  over  the  page  in  a  hit-or-miss 
manner.  The  editorial  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  are  certainly  entitled  to  better  co-operation 
from  the  composing  room — and  should  sec  that 
they  get  it.  Your  readers  and  advertisers  are 
not  getting  their  money’s  worth  now— the  way 
the  stuff  is  dished  out  to  them. 


Two  Splendid  Xmas  Pages 


l^lumaa  ^'otumal-^ulUtut 


into  vour  efforts. 


Comment  and  Criticism 


A  Review  of  Newspapers  With  the  Idea  of  Making;  Friendly 
and  Helpful  Suggestions  to  Improve  Typography 
and  Make-up 


By  H.  FRANK  SMITH 


Daily  News,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. — First  page  Milton  C.  Joneft,  Saturday  Review,  Bergen- 
lively-looktng;  open  up  double-column  heads  field,  N.  J. — A  fellow  would  have  to  be  very 
with  2point  leads,  they  are  too  solid;  put  a  finicky  to  find  much  fault,  if  any,  with  the 
14-  or  18-pcint  bold  italic  uppcr-and-lcwer-casc  Review — which  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best 
head  on  the  small  indented  items  you  usj  top  edited,  best  composed  and  best  printed  week- 


of  columns;  put  new  rules  around  panels  each 
side  title;  a  double-column  head  cn  lower  half 
of  page  would  brighten  it  up  a  bit.  Inside 
pages  look  good  and  ads  are  neatly  set.  Sug¬ 
gest  you  follow  the  pyramid  style  of  make-up  a 
little  closer  on  inside  pages — it  will  give  you 
more  tops  of  columns  for  better  heads  and 
displaying  features.  Tell  the  comp  who  sets 
the  small  ads  on  page  11  to  ease  off  on  the 
use  of  so  many  reverse-rule  corners.  He  uses 
to  many  of  these  most  of  the  ads  look  alike 
and  it  makes  the  page  appear  jumbly.  There 
arc  hundreds  of  other  ways  to  arrange  a  border. 
The  paper  could  also  carry  a  little  more  impress 
tion  and  ink — it’s  printed  too  light;  at  least  the 
copy  we.  have  before  us  is.  Nothing  like  trying 
to  make  a  good  paper  better. 

Expreaa-Courter,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. — Look¬ 
ing  over  some  of  your  recent  front  pages  it 
teems  as  if  some  one  is  going  to  extremes  in 
playing  up  the  first  page— especially  your  issue 
of  August  12.  Too  many  big  heads;  some  of 
the  items  are  not  worth  the  display  you  have 
given  them— especially  in  setting  the  items  in 
10  or  12  point  double  column  and  sticking  them 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  columns.  If  they 
are  important  en<  ugh  to  set  in  this  style  they 
are  important  enough  to  place  nearer  the  top 
of  the  page.  You  are  overdoing  it,  folks.  Your 
issue  of  August  14  is  better — although  cne  or 
two  items  carrying  a  one-line  double-cclumn 
bead  with  news  set  in  regular  text  type  would 
brighten  up  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Your  sub¬ 
heads  are  too  solid.  Indented  items  should  not 
be  placed  in  outside  columns.  Your  editorials 
should  be  2-point  leaded  for  the  size  type  and 
length  of  line  yon  use.  Editorial  heads  should 
be  set  size  larger  and  centered.  Ads  look 
neat,  make  up  good.  Don’t  overdo  the  first 
page — you  haven’t  got  enough  competition  for 
street  sales  to  merit  this  treatment;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  it  looks  like  faking  the  news  when  you 
throw  a  scream  into  every  other  item. 


lies  that  teaches  our  desk.  Vour  first  page 
and  editorial  page  would  win  a  prize  anywhere 
— any  time. 


W,  A.  NiUnd.  News,  Southbridge,  Mass. — 
The  News  looks  reasonably  good  for  a  small 
daily,  although  there  are  a  number  of  minor 
refinements  you  can  make.  For  instance,  T 
would  put  something  different  in  the  box  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  title  on  the  first  page — 
>ince  this  same  item  is  printed  with  your  mast¬ 
head,  where  it  belongs.  The  rules  under  your 
running  heads  are  battered — replace  them  with 
new  rules.  Ease  off  the  solid  six-point  borders 
and  try  to  use  something  more  attractive.  I 
would  kill  that  ugly  gothic  used  in  your  page  ad 
just  as  soon  as  possible;  and  also  try  to  use  for 
display  heads  S'»mething  more  pleasant  to  look  at 
than  gothic.  With  a  little  more  care,  and  time, 
maybe,  I  am  sure  you  can  make  this  lively-look¬ 
ing  little  daily  even  better — and  I  am  sure  you 
want  to.  Co  to  it — let’s  sec  what  you  can  do. 
Daily  Tribune,  Hastings,  Neb. — You  fellows 
certainly  put  a  scream  in  your  first  page.  I 
thought  another  world  war  busted  when  I  opened 
your  issue  of  October  16.  Your  readers  may 
want  this  kind  of  stuff — but  I  doubt  it.  Iii 
fact,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  pleased  if  you 
toned  down  your  first  page.  The  inside  pages 
look  well — except  the  editorial  columns,  which 
look  thin  and  strained  because  they  are  opened 
up  too  much.  I  believe  2-point  leaded  would 
be  better — especially  since  the  rest  of  the  paper 
is  made  up  so  solid.  Presswork  needs  attention 
— at  least,  the  issues  you  sent  were  printed  so 
light  part*  of  the  paper  could  not  be  read  at  all. 


i  UMbtf 


Attractive  because  it  is  well  balanced;  effectiva 
because  it  features  the  publisher’s  greeting. 


G.  S.  Harmon,  American.  Hattiesburg,  Misa. 
— From  the  standpoint  of  general  typography, 
make-up  and  presswork,  the  American  would  be 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  leaders  if  its  pages 
were  not  marred  by  that  terrible  12-point  solid 
black  border  and  very  heavy  gothic  type  one  of 
the  comps  persists  in  using  in  many  of  the  ads. 
Why  not  kill  these  two  mean-looking  items  and 
make  an  attractive  paper  more  attractive? 
Your  first  pace  of  November  6  was  exceptionally 
well  handled — but  so  are  most  all  of  your  first 
pages. 


Fig.  S^Striking  S-Color  Christmas  First  Page. 


J.  E.  Worthington,  Highlander,  Lake  Wales, 
Fla.— Y  our  rixent  “Who’s  Who  and  ^^’hat*s 
What’’  special  number  was  unusually  well 
handled  frtm  every  standpoint  of  good  news¬ 
paper  making.  The  advertisements  were  espe¬ 
cially  attractive,  and  considering  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  the  composing  room  is  deserving  of 
a  pat  on  the  shoulder  for  this  fine  work.  In- 
cidently.  Lake  Wales  has  many  reasons  for  being 
particularly  proud  of  its  Highlander.  TcU 
’em  sol 
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Cigar$f  Tohacco 


Toy*  and  DolU 


Scooters,  CfockM 


Semi-Weekly  News,  Monroe  City,  Mo.— One 
of  the  most  attractive  numbers  that  came  to 
our  desk  last  year  was  the  Semi-Weekly  News 
of  Monroe  City,  Mo. — and  the  first  page  of 
which  (originally  printed  in  two  coluts,  red  and 
green)  is  reproduced  above. 


Leader,  Hutchinaon,  Minn.^The  two  issues 
you  sent  conform  to  the  very  best  standards  of 
newspaper  practice.  The  typography,  make-up 
and  presswork  could  hardly  be  improved  upon. 
The  layouts  of  both  first  pages  were  especially 
attractive.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  read  a 
oaper  like  the  Leader. 


I  Wagons,  Sitds 
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.Qumqf  Drag  Store 
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Merry  Christmas 
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(h>od  oopy,  good  Ulustrationa;  good  typography; 
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Happy  New  Year 
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Wishing  You 
A  PROSPEROUS  NEW  YE.AR 
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Prosperity  Thoaghts 
The  New  Year 
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ENTHUSIASM  FOR  LONDON  MEET  LEAPS 
IN  BRITAIN,  McDOUGALL  SAYS 

Apathetic  Atmosphere  Vanishes  from  Newspaper  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Circles  as  Plans  Take  Shape,  He  Tells  N.  Y. 

Ad  Club’s  On-to-Britain  Committee 


ment  and  education  was  in  prospect.  JOHNSON  JOINS  RANIC^; 
The  next  meeting  of  the  International  ,  w  . 

Program  Committee  will  not  be  held  OF  VILLAIvD  S  CRITICS 

until  sometime  the  first  of  January,  Tip-  - 

per  announced.  At  that  time,  he  said,  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Time.  Editor  S,„ 
more  definite  arrangements  can  be  con-  „  ,  ,  ... 

eluded.  Newspaper,  of  Today  Make  u 


PERRY-JONES  DISSOLUTION 


Newspapers  of  Today  Make  .■ 
Honest  Effort  to  Furnish 
Unbiased  News 


TTT^t.  .  r-  ..  .TT  fT  ,  ......  ...  Former  Gets  Three  Papers,  While  Lat- 

HOMAS  McDOLGALL,  of  London,  would  not  be  offici^,  but  would  be  at-  R-tain.  Tulsa  Tribune  Taking  issue  with  Oswald  Garrison 

was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  tended  by  all  advertising  men  anxious  to  Villard’s  statements  concerning  the  press 

weekly  luncheon  meeting  of  the  “On  to  be  present.  ...  A  deal  was  closed  Nov.  17,  between  of  this  country,  Harold  B.  John^  hJ. 

Britain”  committee  of  the  Advertising  The  opening  meeting  will  be  held  at  John  H.  Perry  and  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  itor  of  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times 
Club  of  New  York,  Nov.  19,  at  which  Wembley  at  11  o’clock  on  Monday  bringing  about  final  dissolution  of  the  in  an  address  in  Watertown,,  recentlr 
Herman  G.  Halsted,  chairman,  presided,  morning,  July  14.  On  this  day  there  Perry-Lloyd  Jones  newspaper  combina-  asserted  that  the  American  press  was  n« 
Attendance  numbered  about  25.  wilt  be  no  sectional  meetings.  The  after-  tion.  Perry,  by  the  deal,  bought  out  all  on  the  decline. 

Mr.  McDougalt  thanked  the  committee  noon  meeting  will  be  given  over  to  im-  of  Jones’  interest  in  the  Jacksonville  The  American  press  is  great,  the 

for  the  opportunity  of  telling  how  over-  portant  addresses  by  Britains  and  Ameri-  (Fla.)  Journal,  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  speaker  declared,  because  it  presents  the 

seas  arrangements  are  progressing  for  cans  on  some  such  theme  as — “Economics  Journal  and  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Times,  news  of  the  day  fairly,  fully  and  in  a 

the  international  advertising  meeting  at  of  Trade  and  Advertising.”  It  is  sug-  while  he  sold  back  to  Jones  his  half-  unbiased  way.  So  long  as  it  does  that- 
Wendsly  in  London  next  July.  He  stated  gested  that  the  headquarters  of  the  or-  interest  in  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune.  and  it  is  doing  it,  Johnson  thought,  more 
that  a  special  sub-committee  has  been  ganization  might  be  in  the  center  of  The  newspapers  now  owned  by  Mr.  today  than  every  before — the  poshk* 

appointed  to  preach  the  gospel  of  or-  ^ndon,  but  the  convention  will  be  laid  Perry  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  taken  in  its  editorial  columns  can  not  bt 

ganized  advertising  throughout  Britain,  in  the  congress  hall  of  the  Exposition.  John  H.  Perry  Newspapers.  of  great  importance. 

As  an  indication  of  the  enthusiasm  with  There  are  so  many  departmental  meet-  Word  from  Tulsa,  Okla.,  was  to  the  “The  New  York  Times  in  my  opini* 
which  the  various  advertising  and  news-  ings,  however,  that  it  seems  necessary,  effect  that  last  Saturday  a  mortgage  was  is  the  gp'eatest  paper  today  in  America,' 
paper  organizations  are  taking  up  the  Mr.  Crawford  wrote,  to  secure  halls  in  filed  on  the  Tulsa  Tribune  in  favor  of  said  Johnson.  “It  makes  every  effort  to 
matter,  he  said,  that  21  organizations  London,  as  well.  _  J.  H.  Perry  for  $200,(X)0.  This  repre-  give  all  the  news  and  to  present  it  fairh 

have  affiliated  with  District  14  and  the  “You  can  take  it,”  Mr.  Crawford  sented  a  balance  after  Jones  had  made  to  its  readers.  Yet  Mr.  Villard  says  tki 

remaining  few  outside  the  fold— about  4  wrote,  “that  our  resources  are  so  great,  a  cash  payment  to  Perry  for  his  half-  Times  does  not  rise  to  its  full  opportnn- 
or  5 — are  seriously  considering  the  mat-  >ty-  I  think  he  reaches  this  conclmioc 


ter,  as  is  also  the  advertising  section  of 
the  Ixindon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  four  years 
ago,”  Mr.  McDougall  said,  “or  even  less, 
we  could  not  have  secured  the  interest 
of  these  organizations,  let  alone  their  en¬ 
thusiastic  cooperation.” 

“A  big  campaign  has  been  entered  upon 
to  interest  every  big  town  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  for  the  formation  of  an  advertising 
club  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all 
chambers  of  commerce,  b<»rds  of  trade 
and  trade  organizations. 

“On  the  Continent,  special  ‘On  to  Bri¬ 
tain’  sub-committees  have  been  set  up  in 
Sweden,  Bel^um,  France,  Holland  and 
possibly  Spain,  all  represented  on  the 
executive  council,  which  represents  every 
organized  group  of  advertising.” 

Mr.  McDougall  told  of  the  success  of 
Horace  Imber’s  committee  on  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  and  said  that  reservations 
had  already  been  made  for  1,200  people. 
He  spoke  of  the  social  and  entertainment 
committees,  arranging  a  series  of  din¬ 
ners,  banquets,  balls  and  garden  parties 


A  QUOTA  PLAN  WHICH  SOLD  ARCOLAS 
BY  THE  CARLOAD 

HE  American  Radiator  Company  has  been  making  selling 

histpry  this  fall  for  its  Areola  Heating  outfit,  with  the  aid 
of  a  valuable  sales  plan  which  may  be  adapted  to  many  other 
lines  of  business. 

How  quot^  were  established,  how  the  newspaper  advertising 
was  given  a  powerful  local  selling  punch  everywhere,  how  the 
advertising  was  merchandised  to  the  dealers,  the  copy  appeal, 
and  other  phases  of  this  outstanding  campaign  will  be  covered 
in  an  early  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

This  article  is  by  Hammond  Edward  Franklin,  whose  articles 
are  a  continuous  every-other-week  feature  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER.  Other  interesting  articles  on  newspaper  advertising 
and  merchandising  are  in  preparation  for  subsequent  issues.  Be 
sure  to  read  them. 


ity.  I  think  he  reaches  this  concluskt 
because  he  does  not  agree  with  the  editor, 
ial  policy  of  the  Times.  But  it  is  notk- 
cause  of  its  editorial  page  that  the  Tiaes 
is  great;  it  is  because  of  its  countlei 
columns  of  news;  and  in  presenting tiiii 
news  in  the  manner  that  it  does,  whlmt 
bias  and  without  favor,  it  is  fulfilling  de 
true  mission  of  a  newspaper. 

“Mr.  Villard  characterizes  the  Philade!. 
phia  Public  Ledger  as  a  ‘muffed  opgoc- 
tunity’  and  the  Kansas  City  Star  u  i 
‘waning  luminary.’  The  editorial  polic; 
of  the  Public  Ledger  is  weak,  he  rhmiri 
because  it  does  not  coincide  with  Im 
views.  He  criticizes  the  lOinsas  (jtj 
Star  without  considering  the  fact  that  i 
is  the  most  liberal  newspaper  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley,  a  pa^r  ‘owned  in  the  of¬ 
fice,’  with  neither  its  news  columns  nor 
its  editorial  policy  influenced  by  ootsiiit 
interests. 

“The  newspapers  of  today  make  a 
honest  effort  to  present  all  the  news  fe 
their  readers.  There  was  a  time  wte 
the  editorial  policy  of  the  papwr  inflaencK 
the  news  reports.  That  time  is  psa 


ncr!>,  UlUiqUClK,  cUlU  gdlUCIl  TVld  ndu/cr>orJ>r  r\f  tnA-y  "c  d  -,^,1  W 

and  of  the  work  of  the  national  sight-  our  accommodations  so  large,  that  we  interest  in  the  property.  The  mortgage  ,, f  S 
seeing  committee.  All  advertising  men,  can  meet  any  requirements  you  may  deem  shows  that  Perry  is  secured  by  the  entire  institution  tor  b 

he  said,  are  getting  together  in  an  in-  necessary  for  the  convention  and  depart-  3,000  shares  of  Tribune  capital  stock.  ssemmation  oi  news. 

formal  way  at  weekly  luncheons  to  dis-  mental  sessions.  Every  night  during  the  The  mortgage  is  guaranteed  by  Mr.  and  - 

cuss  convention  plans.  week  there  will  be  some  form  of  enter-  Mrs.  Jones  and  Amy  Comstock,  who  MONTANA  to  Anwnnv 

“To  sum  up,”  Mr.  McDougall  said,  tainment  for  the  delegates  attending  the  owned  the  other  50  per  cent  of  the  capital 
“there  is  an  atmosphere  pervading  the  main  convention.  stock  of  the  Tribune  Company.  T  .  t  j 

advertising  and  newspaper  business  on  “We  will  have  speakers  from  France,  Jones  also  paid  Perry  $139,882.73  for  ”***  Seek  to  Attract  Selected  Typ» « 
the  other  side  such  as  has  never  been  Norway,  Sw^en,  Denmark,  Holland,  what  remains  today  of  the  mechanical  Farmer  to  State 

experienced.  An  evolution  is  taking  Italy  and  Spain.  We  hope  to  have  rep-  plant  of  the  former  Minneapolis  News,  »  hma/t  nmaram  nf  i- 

place  and  bringing  the  advertising  fra-  resentatives  as  well  from  our  Dominions  which  he  is  planning  to  move  to  Tulsa.  ?  rf'V  A* 

ternity  out  of  a  somewhat  apathetic  at-  and  Colonies.  These  speakers  will  have  The  plant,  according  to  Perry,  consists  f  ^  'I*®  inm-. 

mosphere  to  one  of  enthusiastic  and  time  and  place  for  telling  of  their  lands  mainly  of  two  Goss  sextuple  presses. 

enerW  conferences.  and  e.xpounding  their  views.  ,  The  linotype  equipment  of  the  Minne- 


type  of  farmer,  was  one  of  the  iIIlp(^ 


mospnere  to  one  oi  entnusiasiic  ana  uuk  auu  piacc  lar  lucu  lanua  luduuy  oi  iwo  uoss  sexiupie  presses.  ..i _ /k. 

energetic  conferences.  and  expounding  their  views.  The  linotype  equipment  of  the  Minne- 

Mr.  McDougall  also  told  of  the  selec-  “At  this  hour  we  are  not  contemplat-  apolis  News  was  sold  back  to  the  Qover  pj  PonferenL  whirh  was  concladedi 

tion  of  Lord  Burnham  and  Lord  Lever-  ing  having  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Leaf  group  for  ^,000  at  the  time  the  «  H, 

hulme  as  honorary  presidents  of  the  con-  Turkey  or  Greece  take  any  part  in  the  News  was  sold  to  the  Tribune.  Since  meptim-  c,Unsor«i  hv  ihe’MnntaM  Stc 

vention  and  of  Sir  Herbert  Morgan  as  Convention.”  then.  Perry  said,  the  rest  of  the  equip-  pS'  As^atTon  brought 

chairman  of  the  national  reception  com-  -  ment  has  been  sold  to  other  interests,  the  deie„tes  reoresentinir  ChambmofC* 

mittee.  He  also  told  of  his  visit  to  Brad-  PROGRAM  COMMITTEE  FORMED  plant  and  equipment  alone  of  the  Minne- 

ford  and  of  the  dinner  arranged  by  H.  C.  - -  apolis  News  bringing  on  the  market  more  or  janizaS  la^r  Lions  wone. 


fcrd  and  of  the  dinner  arranged  by  H.  C.  - -  ai^lis  ^v^  bringing  on  the  market  more  organizations,  labor  unions,  wok. 

Derwent,  of  the  Yorkshire  Clbserver,  at  American  Departmentals  at  ^  $2(X).0(X).  ,  ,  .  clubs,  and  representatives  from  virtna-: 

He  told  of  a  subscription  by  Sir  James  Organization  of  the  International  Pro-  caster  Company.  adopted,  the  program  ^ 

Hill  of  Bradford  in  the  sum  of  £1,0(X).  gram  Committee  of  the_  1924  London  among  other  things,  the  advertising  ■ 

He  read  letters  from  John  Cheshire,  Col.  invention  of  the  Associated  Advertis-  Westfield  Press  Buys  3  Papers  the  state’s  resources  and  advantagts,  t 
Edward  Lawson,  Harold  Vernon  and  ing  Clubs  of  the  World  was  perfected  Pppc®  rneasures  to  induce  railroads  to  estabb; 

others.  He  urged  the  Advertising  Club  at  a  meeting  held  Nov.  16,  under  the  ,  ,  ..  Tn,,inal  have  summerratestoMontanafromthesc- 

of  New  York  to  make  arrangements  to  chairmanship  of  Harry  Tipper,  Class  ourcha.sed  thV  Valiev  and  southwest, 

visit  Bradford  on  their  tour  of  England.  Journal  Company,  at  the  Advertising  HeraW^  Lh  tVie  Oieeter  Plans  for  the  development  of  the  pc 

Earle  Pearson  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  gen-  Club  of  New  York.  Sro3e  from  £  Times  PuWishLl  ^  ™ade  at  a  merting  toj 

eral  offices  read  portions  of  a  letter  re-  Since  no  word  was  received  from  Bn-  These  naoers  have  been  con^  Helena  in  January  with 

ceived  from  W.  Si-  Crawford,  chairman  tish  advertising  men  regarding  tlwir  pro-  j  -r-  j. ji  „  .-pt,-  C.  Davis,  state  commissioner  of 

of  the  program  comirihtee  in  London  and  gram  for  the  conclave  prior  to  the  Nov.  w  .c  i  a  Dailv  iLrnal  and  the  Valiev  Chairman  Moss,  president  of  * 

vice-president  of  the  American  program  16  the  Huntington  Herald  and  S  State  Press  Association,  will  appoint  * 

committee.  -  organization  and  plans  for  the  American  p.  .’  rLrnmVIe  ”  RiVVinrd  Vf  Sarher  committee  later.  .  ,  , 

It  is  proposed  to  open  the  Convention  advertising  departmentals.  U  nuhlisher  and  ijte  H  Rrnw  is  editor  Resolutions  unanimously  ' 

with  a  religious  service,  at  either  SL  On  Nov.  22,  however,  Mr.  Tipper  told  P  _  '  '  the  conference  quote  the 

Paul’s  or  Westminster  Abbey.  No  ad-  Editor  &  Pubusher  he  had  received  in-  Ouinev  M>m  to  Hovo  Doil*  holding  that  “we  are  firm  «  I** 
vertising  men  will  take  part  in  this.serv-  formation  regarding  the  English  jko-  ^  •*  ^  that  the  progress  of  Montana  has  ^ 

ice,  but  the  preacher  will  give  a  word  of  gram  plans,  from  W.  E.  Crawford,  vice-  Simon  Swig,  publisher  of  the  Quincy  greatly  impeded  by  the  mixture 


committee.  - 


It  is  proposed  to  open  the  Convention  advertising  departmentals. 
with  a  religious  service,  at  either  St  On  Nov.  22,  however,  Mr.  Tipper  told 
Paul’s  or  Westminster  Abbey.  No  ad-  Editor  &  Pubusher  he  had  received  in- 


vertising  men  will  take  part  in  this.serv-  formation  regarding  the  English  jko-  ^  •*  ^  that  the  progress  of  Montana  ^ 

ice,  but  the  preacher  will  give  a  word  of  gram  plans,  from  W.  E.  Crawford,  vice-  Simon  Swig,  publisher  of  the  Quincy  ^eatly  impeded  by  the  mixture 
welcome  and  speak  on  5ie  subject  of  chairman  of  the  program  committee  in  (Mass.)  Enterprise-Journal,  a  weekly,  tics  with  business  and  indu^,®^ 

business  and  advertising  opportunity.  London.  The  information  received.  Tip-  plans  to  change  the  paper  to  a  daily  tempts  upon  the  part  of  business**^ 

There  will  be  other  services  on  this  Sun-  per  said,  indicates  that  every  country  within  a  few  weeks.  Ground  was  broken  dustry  to  control  politics. 

day  in  other  churches  and  at  night  per-  will  be  represented  at  the  convention  and  last  week  for  the  erection  of  a  new  by  b^  parties  should  be  the  |i®* 

haps  a  great  inspirational  meeting,  which  that  a  full  week’s  program  of  entertain-  building  for  the  paper.  slogan.” 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  24,  1923 


STARTING  AS  “BUSH  SAVAGE”  SYDNEY 
bulletin  now  sways  AUSTRALIA 

With  Wit  and  Colos.al  Daring  Its  Founders,  John  Haynes 
and  J.  F.  Archibald,  “Joshed”  Imperialism  Out — 
Established  a  Stem  Literary  Tradition 

By  JAMES  S.  RYAN 

_  NoTF. _ This  is  the  first  oi  three  articles  on  journalism  and  journalists  of  Australia 

by^'Mr  Ryaii,  whO’  cominir  to  New  York,  spent  many  years  on  Sydney  newspapers. 


“Business,  Robbery,  Etc.,”  did  not  be  remembered,  was  one  of  his  first 
seem  altogether  like  the  glad  hand  to  acts  as  a  ruler. 

commerce.  It  may  be  inferred  from  Archibald’s  ambition  was  to  help 
this  that  the  morally  equivocal  com-  create  and  foster,  a  purely  Australian 
plexion  of  business  was,  even  at  that  literature,  totally  different  from  all 


time,  no  novelty. 


other  schools,  styles,  or  vogues,  and 


The  bold  editors  continued  to  run  truly  characteristic  of  all  the  strange 
this  paper  in  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  Qualities  and  quantities  that  Australia 
difficulties,  and  by  and  by  ran  them-  Possessed  _  This,  he  m  a  measure, 
selves  into  jail,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  |ucceeded  in  accomph^shing.  But  at 
to  meet  the  damages  in  a  libel  action.  mighty  difficult  to  wrench 

The  Bulletin  did  not  come  out  that  the  native  mind  away  from  thinking  m 
week.  The  paper  had  attacked  the  England,  Ireland  or  Scot- 

operator  of  a  pleasure  resort,  located  ’*”0,  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the 


TTACK  in  the  early  eighties  of  the  now  heard  in  the  land,  and  it  was  not,  in  one  of  the  hundred  or  so,  little 

century  Australia  began  to  indeed,  a  pleasant  sound  to  the  ears  bosky-shored  bays  and  inlets  which  imaging  tL  tlTk  of  chSnginTthe  St 

nut  of  the  school  knickerbockers  ot  the  more  stolidly  conservative  co-  are  the  emeralds  set  around  the  great  * the  point 

fSiS  horn  .h.  British  Imp.rial  tatals,  or  evrr,  theLbitoally  rrsp.cr-  of  Sydory,  gloriously  boauti-  »^„-Vy'  ,,«mb'':"d%Sy  toOO.MO 

tailor.  In  that  country  s  small  boy  .  v.  1  1,  l  .l  •  t..  .  r  t.  1.  that  time,  and  little  more  than 

hood  this  sartorial  outfit  was  quite  be-  And  nobodv  knew  where  the  voice  ^  The  customary  conduct  of  the  tough  5.000,000  today.  It  is  a  strange  thing 


course  they  numbered  only  4,000,000 
at  that  time,  and  little  more  than 
5.000,000  today.  It  is  a  strange  thing 


coming  but  in  its  adolescence,  the  was  coming  from.  In  a  case  such  as  "larrikins”  and  their  “clinas,”  or  aiiout  peoples  that  whether  thev  are 
.pams^egan  to  gape,  the  sleeves  left  that,  it  may  well  be  said  that  this  journal-  “janes,”  _  who _ patronized  this  particu-  ereft  numbers  ’nr  in  cmnll  ^there 


seams  began  to  gape,  tne  sleeves  len 
exposed  a  great  length  of  raw,  sinewy 


istic  waif-and-stray,  as  well  as  being  lar  Garden  of  Eden  had  long  been  a 


in  great  numbers,  or  in  small,  there 

armTfreedSm"wasTestrained,'and  any  a  cuckoo,  was  also  soniething  of  a  public  scandal.  Truth,  or  no  truth.  '*'^ThJ'^ever-growhfg''^pages  of  the  Bul- 

attempt  at  deep  breathing  was  liable  to  ventriloquist.  Paragraphs  appeared  into  jail  went  the  two  Bulletin  men.  letin  were  now  thrown  open  to  con- 

pop  the  buttons.  Mutterings  and  in  the  religious  weekly  denouncing  a  The  people  of  Sydney  knowing  that  tributors  from  all  quarters  and  classes, 

murmurings  at  this  straight-jacket  ef-  scurrilous  rag,  the  Bulletin,  which  the  Bulletin  had  but  defended  moral  and  of  various  degrees  of  literacy 

feet  grew  into  open  demands  for  a  was  appearing  on  the  streets;  they  cleanliness,  held  public  indignation  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 

man’s  sized  suit  of  clothes  home  .  ,  the  three  million  square  miles  of  the 

made,”  not  made  by  mother,  but  home  continent.  A  raft  -of  tested  editors  were 

tailored.  u  1,  installed  to  deal  with  (and  sometimes 

One  day  there  appeared  from  a  back  convert  into  printable  English),  the  van 

alley  a  strange,  naked,  urchin  in  the  WANTED— A  CHRISTMAS  STORY  I  loads  of  matter  that  came  pouring  nto 

printed  person  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin  the  office. 

who  set  up  a  loud  guffaw  at  the  over-  ,  v  i  •  -.1  .1  .  e  mT'rnij  »  tjttd  “Answers  to  Correspondents" 

grown  fellow  in  the  inadequate  clothes,  I  A  kt-epiiig  with  the  custom  of  many  years,  EDI  TOR  &  PUB-  column,  the  budding  genius,  whose  stuff 

and  threw  barbed  verbiage  at  hi^  his  1  lishER  will  pav  $50  for  the  newspaper  Christmas  story'  '>y-  ch^fully  insulted 

tailor,  and  all  others  who  tolerated  his  .  ,  ,  ,  .  •  ,  ■  .  ,  .  .  to  the  great  amusement  of  everybody,  ex¬ 
condition.  To  drop  the  clothing  trade  judged  best  in  the  annual  contest,  which  closes  December  17.  cept  the  turned-down  author.  Many 

metaphor  and  come  abruptly  to  this  t-i  •  •  •n  ...  ,  o  people  took  the  Bulletin  for  no  other 

political  point,  the  Bulletin  grew  in  Ihe  winning  story  will  appear  in  the  issue  of  EDI  1  OR  &  reason  than  to  he  spectators  at  that 

public  favor  as  the  one  and  only  organ  PUBLISHER  for  December  22.  bUxjdy  arena,  the  “Correspondents  Col- 

to  advocate  a  republic.  "  umn.’  Judging  by  the  success  of  this 

It  joshed  John  Bull,  (or  rather  his  method,  it  would  seem  that  the  best 

now  innocuous  conservative  element).  TRUE  STORIES  WILL  BE  GIVEN  PREFERENCE  I  way  to  develop  literary  genius  is  to 

on  his  home-brewed  divine  right  to  slam  it  on  the  head,  and  not  to  coddle 

rule  the  world,  until  in  1900,  the  Fed-  There  are  no  fast  and  tight  rules  but  the  judges  will  show  >h 

erated  States  of  .Australia  became  an  •  .  .  .t  .  •  .  t  1  1  The  young  aspirant  to  fame  in  letters, 

independent  Commonwealth,  on  the  «  preference  for  a  newspaper  story  that  rings  true.  Locked-up  who  will  not  pwsist  in  “coming  back”  in 

best  of  terms  with  England  and  the  in  some  newspaper  office  tliere  is  just  the  storv  we  have  been  of  jeers,  insults  and  even 

rest  of  the  world.  The  Imperialists  _ ,  _  ,  . .  .  ;  _  violence,  is  not  sure  of  himself,  and 

in  the  “Old  Country”  accepted  the  in-  searching  for  all  these  years.  If  you  know  that  story,  write  it  therefore  is  not  the  possessor  of  the 

evitable,  with  a  philosophy  which  is  tonight  and  send  it  along  to  the  divine  spark;  he  has  not  even  the  poten- 

characteristic  of  that  level-headed  tialities  of  the  skilled  artist,  or  the  eye 

land.  of  the  keen  observer,  bursting  to  ex- 

The  Bulletin  began  as  a  small  sheet,  r'UDicxmiAC  cx/'YDV  cnixcYD  press  himself, 

but  what  it  lacked  in  size,  was  made  UMKIMMAD  MUKY  EUl  1  UK 

up  for  in  a  colossal  daring,  a  two-  miXTTD  A  PI  IR1  ICUCP 

fisted  logic,  a  new  kind  of  wit.  and  EUl  1  UK  <Sc  PUBLlbHEK  WILEY  PRAISES  EDITORS 

a  clotted  satire  which  might  have  sug-  - 

gested  the  idea  of  the  machine  ^gun  Glad  They  Onut  **Objectioiiable”  aim 

to  the  inventor,  the  whole  not  unmixed  Sugeostive  Matter  from  Columns 

with  a  slight  infusion  of  hilarious  bias-  were  written  by  Haynes  and  Archi-  meetings,  raised  the  amount  of  the 

phemy,  but  nothing  vulgar  or  risque,  bald,  who  knew  how  to  excite  curios-  damages,  took  the  two  editors  out  of  Regular  advertising,  far  from  th 


WANTED— A  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

¥  N  keeping  with  the  custom  of  many  years,  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  will  pay  $50  for  the  newspaper  Christmas  story 
judged  best  in  the  annual  contest,  which  closes  December  17. 

The  winning  story  will  appear  in  the  issue  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  for  December  22. 

TRUE  STORIES  WILL  BE  GIVEN  PREFERENCE 

There  are  no  fast  and  tight  rules  but  the  judges  will  show 
a  preference  for  a  newspaper  story  that  rings  true.  Locked-up 
in  some  newspaper  office  there  is  just  the  story  we  have  been 
searching  for  all  these  years.  If  you  know  that  story,  write  it 
tonight  and  send  it  along  to  the 

CHRISTMAS  STORY  EDITOR 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


the  three  million  square  miles  of  the 
continent.  A  raft -of  tested  editors  were 
installed  to  deal  with  (and  sometimes 
convert  into  printable  English),  the  van 
loads  of  matter  that  came  pouring  into 
the  office. 

In  an  “Answers  to  Correspondents” 
column,  the  budding  genius,  whose  stuff 
did  not  get  by,  was  cheerfully  insulted 
to  the  great  amusement  of  everybody,  ex¬ 
cept  the  turned-down  author.  Many 
people  took  the  Bulletin  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  he  spectators  at  that 
bUxidy  arena,  the  “(^rrespohdents  Col¬ 
umn.’  Judging  by  the  success  of  this 
method,  it  would  seem  that  the  best 
way  to  develop  literary  genius  is  to 
slam  it  on  the  head,  and  not  to  coddle 
it. 

The  young  aspirant  to  fame  in  letters, 
who  will  not  pwsist  in  “coming  back”  in 
the  face  of  jeers,  insults  and  even 
violence,  is  not  sure  of  himself,  and 
therefore  is  not  the  possessor  of  the 
divine  spark;  he  has  not  even  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  skilled  artist,  or  the  eye 
of  the  keen  observer,  bursting  to  ex¬ 
press  himself. 


WILEY  PRAISES  EDITORS 

Glad  They  Omit  “Objectionable”  and 
Suggestive  Matter  from  Columns 

Regular  advertising,  far  from  the 


Of  course,  the  paper  proved  a  shock  ity  and,  thereby,  stimulate  circulation,  jail,  and  accorded  them  a  triumphal  opinion  held  by  svimc,  is  an  economy 
to  many  persons,  accustomed  to  read-  A  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  was  procession  through  the  streets,  with  rather  than  an  added  expense,  Louis  Wi- 
ing  nothing  but  grave  and  respectable  the  editor  of  the  reli^ous  weekly,  the  multitude  marching,  bands  play-  business  marager  of  the  New  York 
journals;  but  the  younger  generation  while  straying  about  its  composing  ing  and  flags  flying.  And  such  is  the  Times  declared  in  an  address  before  the 
of  Australians  of  all  degrees  took  this  room,  discovered  the  foundling’s  spirit  of  an  aroused  public,  that  hun-  Hoboken  Rotary  Club,  Nov.  20.  It  en- 
wild  marsupial  to  their  hearts,  and  be-  cradle,  in  the  shape  of  two  forms  of  dreds  of  the  very  patrons  of  the  shies  the  manufacturer  to  produce  his 
gan  to  hop  in  step  with  it.  Today,  the  type  bearing  strange  devices.  His  Rev-  dreamy  little  haven  down  the  harbor,  product  at  lower  cost  and  sell  at  a  lower 
Bulletin  is  the  one  literary  idol  of  a  erence  deciphered  a  stick  or  two  of  with  its  green  sward,  umbrageous  al-  ssid. 

continent,  and  the  weekly  gospel  of  the  matter,  and  finding  it  lacking  in  coves,  wine  bowers  and  rocky  nooks,  .  “ExperieiKe  of  the  large  advertisers 


the  great  majority  of  the  more  in-  the  atmosphere  of  sanctity,  put  his 

telligent  people.  foot  through  both  frames  and  pied  . ^  . .  ^  -  ... 

It  never  condescended  to  cater  to  the  lot.  The  Bulletin  did  not  come  speak.  t”!!’  " ,  opened  his  address  by  telling 

the  “bone-head,”  but  on  the  contrary  out  that  week.  From  that  day  on,  the  Bulletin  never  place  now  held  by  the  modem 

often  scalded  him  with  a  shower  of  The  founders,  John  Haynes  and  J.  looked  back.  I  have  often  wondered 

boiling-hot  ridicule,  which  had  a  ten-  F.  Archibald,  were  now  in  something  whether  this  incident,  and  its  conse-  There  is  one  point  on  which  self-re- 

dency  to  wake  him,  if  possible,  from  of  a  position  to  make  other  arrange-  quences,  was  the  result  of  one  of  those  •’^'"^paper  publisters  may  take 

his  mental  lethargy,  and  shame  him  ments  for  the  printing  and  publishing  happy  disasters,  which  face  about  and  he  declarM,  and_  that  is  the 


erence  deciphered  a  stick  or  two  of  with  its  green  sward,  umbrageous  al-  said. 

the  matter,  and  finding  it  lacking  in  coves,  wine  bowers  and  rocky  nooks,  ,  Experience  of  the  large  advertisers 

the  atmosphere  of  sanctity,  put  his  marched  behind  the  very  men  who  had  that  the  public  soon  forgets,” 

foot  through  both  frames  and  pied  recently  torn  them  to  pieces,  so  to  said. 

the  lot.  The  Bulletin  did  not  come  speak.  Mr.  Wiley  opened  his  address  by  telling 


he  declared,  “and  that  is  the 


into  an  effort  to,  at  least,  catch  up  of  their  sheet.  In  a  bare  little  room  lead  to  fortune,  or  was  the  effect  of  suggestive  materiM  from  their 

with  what  was  being  said  about  him.  in  a  back  street,  they  set  up  their  a  bright  piece  of  stage  management,  ‘^^•timns,  and  notably  of  that  kind  of 
The  Bulletin  actually  started  in  editorial  sanctum,  which  was  also  If  the  latter,  it  would  flavor  of  the  ^tive  of  many 

business  as  a  journalistic  cuckoo.  It  their  business  office,  if  such  a  strange  foxy  recklessness  of  John  Haynes,  published  in  th^sc 


happened  this  way.  Two  smart,  but  thing  as  business  should  come  their  After  this  crisis  in  its  affairs,  the 


“The  reaction  to  objectionable  literature 
may  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  chaotic 


penniless  reporters  on  the  Sydney  way.  On  a  wall  above  a  packing  case,  paper’s  stability  became  such  that  1  chaotic 

Kvening  News  came  to  the  conclu-  which  served  as  Archibald’s  desk,  that  whatever  it  panned,  or  slammed,  ** 


sion  that  purely  Australian  aspirations  hung  a  water-colored  portrait  of  the  incurred  general  public  execration. 
and_  sentiments  were  not  being  catered  departed  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon,  who  Possessing  this  enormous  authority, 
to  in  any  existing  journal  in  all  the  was  in  his  day,  and  still  continues  to  there  has  never  been  a  suggestion  that 

land,  so  they  decided  to  supply  what  be,  Australia’s  most  beloved  poet.  The  it  was  ever  abused.  If  Haynes  and 

appeared  to  them  as  a  ^  “long  felt  picture  was  the  only  thing  in  the  place  Archibald  had  been  emperors  of  an- 

Apart  from  their  jobs  on  the  that  conveyed  the  atmosphere  of  lit-  cient  Rome,  they  need  not  have  wor- 

big  daily,  both  of  them  had  a  side  line  erature.  ried  about  the  clamors  of  the  populace 

L  o*’  *  religious  weekly,  where  Haynes  had  no  desk  at  all,  but  wrote  for  “bread  and  circuses.”  To  pan  'em 


incurred  general  ‘'p^^^hc’  execradon!  ’  ‘I’l  ‘i^ 

Possessing  this  enormous  authority  ^^^ke  of  iSna^lve  writers.”"^  * 

there  has  never  been  a  suggestion  that 
it  was  ever  abused.  If  Haynes  and  „ 

Archibald  had  been  emperors  of  an-  Picture  Papers  Want  U.  S.  Ads 
ejent  Rome,  they  need  not  have  wor-  "Po  place  before  American  advertisers 
ned  about  the  clamors  of  the  populace  some  “sound  reasons”  for  weekly  news- 
for  “bread  and  circuses.”  To  pan  ’em  paper  advertising  in  Great  Britain,  six  of 


,  ---  -  ---o -  .  - :  ...  .....  .....  ....  .......  ......  ....  |,a|K-r  Hcivcriisiiig  in  urcai  nriiain,  six  oi 

f  •  printer  was  inclined  to  be  his  witty,  cutting  paragraphs  on  his  in  the  Bulletin,  would  have  pacified  the  leading  illustrated  weekly  magazines 

triendly  to  them.  In  this  office  the  knee,  or  in  some  bar,  between  whiles  them,  because  the  panning  would  have  of  England  have  issued  a  bixiklet  called 
Bulletin  was  secretly  and  costlessly  in  his  hustling  for  advertisements,  been  so  quaintly  done.  And.  apropos  the  “Big  Six.”  The  book  contains  exam- 
printed.  which  were  mighty  hard  to  land,  of  another  Roman  period,  Archibald  pies  of  color,  rotogravure,  and  half-tone 

tfie  start  the  paper  caught  Sober,  dignified  business  people  looked  somewhat  resembled  in  personal  ap-  illustrations  which  appeared  in  recent  is- 
and  held  a  great  deal  of  public  at-  askance  at  this  “brumby,”  or  wild  pearance  the  Emperor  Julian,  if  only  sues  of  the  Illustrate  London  News,  the 
tention,  even  in  quarters  where  it  did  horse,  the  Bulletin.  Maybe  a  certain  the  latter  had  had  his  “beaverage”  Sphere,  the  f^cetch,  the  Tatltr,  Eve,  and 
not  inspire  admiration.  The  baby  column  which  bore,  and  still  con-  neatly  trimmed  a  la  Van  Dyke,  before  the  Illustrated  Sporting  &  Dramatic 
voice  of  the  Australian  nation  was  tinues  to  bear,  the  brazen  heading;  firing  the  palace  barber,  which,  it  may  News. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  24,  1923 


George  M.  Burracu 


LOCAL-NATIONAL  RATE  RULES  DIFFER 
WIDELY,  POST-DISPATCH  FINDS 

Answers  to  Burbach’s  Questionnaires,  Sent  to  11  Metropolitan 
Dailies,  Reveal  Confusing  Situation — Agency  Commis¬ 
sions  Involved — Lineage  Comparisons  Impossible 

By  ROY  M.  EDMONDS 

What  is  national  advertising? 

What  is  local  advertising? 

The  wide  divergence  of  opinion  among 
the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  country 
on  these  points  is  emphasized  by  replies 
to  questionnaires 
sent  out  by 
George  M.  Bur- 
bach,  advertising 
manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post- 
Dis  patch.  Mr. 

Bur  bach  wrote 
p  u  b  1  i  s  hers  of 
leading  dailies  in 
eleven  metropoli¬ 
tan  cities  to  as¬ 
certain  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  newspapers 
in  differentiating 
between  local  and 
national  advertis¬ 
ing. 

One  newspaper  in  New  York  reported 
that  it  had  the  same  rate  for  both  classes. 

The  other  publications  gave  in  detail  an¬ 
swers  to  four  questions  put  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bach,  indicating  a  lack  of  uniformity. 

This  situation  results  in  confusion.  Rates 
and  commissions  to  advertising  agencies 
are  involved.  Statements  of  lineage  of 
national  and  local  advertising  “don’t  niean 
anything,”  because  what  may  be  classified 
as  local  advertising  by  one  newspaper  is 
regarded  by  another  as  national,  and  vice 
versa.  It  makes  comjMrisons  impossible. 

Here  are  the  questions  asked  by  Mr. 

Burbach : 

1.  What  are  the  factors  determining 
whether  an  account  is  measured  as  local 
or  national  advertising? 

2.  If  one  of  your  local  manufacturers 
places  advertising  with  you  through  a 
focal  agency,  is  it  considered  local  or 
national  advertising  ? 

3.  How  do  you  construe  automobile 
advertising  where  the  copy  is  ordered  by 
the  agency,  but  a  portion  of  the  cost  is 
billed  direct  to  the  local  dealer? 

4.  How  do  you  construe  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  chain  stores,  such  as  Regal  shoes 
or  Truly  Warner  hats,  where  the  copy  is 
received  from  and  billed  to  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  ? 

After  Mr.  Burbach  had  analyzed  all 
the  replies,  he  issued  new  instructions 
governing  the  classification  of  national 
and  local  advertising  by  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  Editor  &  Publisher  gives  the 
replies,  omitting  for  obvious  reasons  the 
names  of  the  towns  and  the  newspapers, 
as  follows ;  .  . 

Reply  Number  One;  1.  The  princi¬ 
pal  factor  in  determining  whether  an  ac¬ 
count  is  local  or  national  is  whether  the 
advertising  appeal  is  in  behalf  of  general 
distribution  and  sale,  or  strictly  localized 
selling  at  retail.  If  it  is  an  article  sold 
generally  over  a  number  of  states  or_  in 
a  national  field,  the  first  consideration 
would  be  that  it  is  a  national  account, 
although  this  is  subject  to  further  con¬ 
sideration  as  to  whether  the  advertising 
appeal  is  strictly  local, 

2.  .\  local  manufacturer  is  admitted 
to  our  columns  at  the  local  rates,  if  he 
desires,  but  in  placing  his  copy  through 
an  agency  we  do  not  allow  any  agency 
commission. 

3.  .Automobile  advertising  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  under  special  classification  at  a 
flat  rate  of  20  cents  an  agate  line. 

Where  an  account  is  billed  50  per  cent  to 
the  local  dealer  and  50  per  cent  to  the 
ageno',  commission,  is  paid  to  the  agency 
on  that  part  which  is  billed  to  them. 

4.  .Advertising  for  chain  stores,  such 
as  Regal  shoes,  etc.,  is  accepted  at  the 
local  rate,  if  they  desire. 

Reply  Numlier  Two;  1.  Our  practice 
in  determining  whether^  an  account _  is 
measured  as  local  or  national  advertising 
in  the  past  has  been  based  purely  upon 
the  rate.  That  is  to  say,  all  business  or¬ 


dered  at  the  national  rate  is  measured  and 
charged  as  national  advertising. 

2.  We  have  on  various  occasions  re¬ 
ceived  copy  from  local  manufacturers 
placed  through  a  local  advertising  agency. 
Where  the  local  manufacturer  is  using 
newspapers  outside  of  this  city,  the  local 
advertising  agency  will,  in  most  instances, 
place  the  contract  at  our  re^lar  national 
rate.  When  the  campaign  is  strictly  lo¬ 
cal,  however,  the  agency  usually  makes 
arrangements  for  the  local  rate,  with  the 
understanding,  of  course,  that  they  are 
not  commissionable.  In  the  former  case, 
the  copy  is  carried  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  carried  as 
local  advertising. 

3.  We  maintain  the  same  automobile 
rate  for  both  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tising,  and  where  we  receive  an  order 
from  an  agency  with  instructions  to  bill 
half  of  the  cost  to  the  local  dealer,  we 
credit  half  of  the  advertising  to  local 
lineage  and  half  to  national  lineage. 

4.  The  advertising  of  Regal  shoes  and 
Truly  Warner  hats  at  the  present  time  is 
being  credited  to  local  advertising,  due 
to  the  fact  that  last  year  the  local  man¬ 
ager  learned  of  a  lower  rate  for  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  upon  taking  this  up  with 
his  principals,  suggested  that  a  contract 
be  written  over  the  local  rate  card.  For¬ 
merly,  however,  this  advertising  was 
billed  at  the  national  rate,  and.  of  course, 
at  that  time  credited  to  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage. 

Reply  Number  Three;  1.  Several 
factors  enter  in  the  determination  of  local 
or  national  advertising.  Primarily,  we 
believe  the  designations  local  and  national 
represent  the  kind  of  advertising,  and  not 
the  source  from  which  copy  is  received. 
Local  or  national  is,  therefore,  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  nature  of  the  product 
advertised  and  the  scope  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  It  is  easy  to  designate  these,  as, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  rate  deter¬ 
mines  the  kind  of  advertising.  Purely 
local  merchants,  therefore  local  adver¬ 
tisers,  pay  a  local  rate.  Manufacturers, 
etc.,  pay  a  different  and  higher  rate, 
which  automatically  classes  them  as  na¬ 
tional. 

.  2.  Local  manufacturers  placing  adver¬ 
tising  through  agencies  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  national  advertising. 

3.  We  consider  all  automobile  adver¬ 
tising  as  local  advertising  irrespective  by 
whom  placed  or  to  whom  charged. 

4.  Such  advertising  of  retail  stores 
would  receive  local  merchants’  rate  and 
would  be  classed  as  local  advertising.  In 


such  instances  the  advertisement  is  purely 
that  of  the  local  merchant. 

Reply  Number  Four:  1.  We  class  all 
manufacturers,  jobbers  and  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors,  or  all  advertisers  not  doing 
business  through  a  local  retail  outlet  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  consuming  public,  as  foreign 
or  national  advertising.  All  local  retail 
stores  or  services  doing  business  directly 
with  the  consuming  public  are  classed  as 
retail  or  local  advertising. 

2.  A  local  manufacturer  doing  busi¬ 
ness  through  distributors,  jobbers  or 
wholesale  houses  is  considered  a  national 
advertiser,  and  where  the  business  is  han¬ 
dled  by  a  recognized  local  agency,  com¬ 
mission  is  allowed.  Where  the  business 
is  handled  direct  with  the  manufacturer, 
the  national  rate  net  is  charged. 

3.  Automobile  advertising  coming  di¬ 
rectly  from  a  factory,  or  coming  from  a 
factory  through  a  recognized  advertising 
agency,  either  local  or  outside,  is  consid¬ 
ered  national.  Where  the  copy  is  ordered 
by  an  agency,  but  part  of  the  cost  billed 
direct  to  the  local  dealer,  the  agency  half 
is  billed  on  the  national  rate  and  com¬ 
mission  allowed,  and  the  local  half  is 
billed  directly  to  the  dealer  on  the  local 
rate  net. 

4.  The  advertising  of  chain  stores, 
such  as  Regal  shoes  or  Truly  Warner 
hats,  etc.,  is  considered  local  retail  copy 
and  is  obliged  to  make  a  local  net  con¬ 
tract  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  pure¬ 
ly  local  shoe  store  or  hat  store.  Where 
an  agency  handles  such  accounts  the  rate 
is  net,  with  no  commission  or  cash  dis¬ 
count.  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  handled  directly  with  the  re¬ 
tail  store. 

Reply  Number  Five :  1.  We  have  one 
simple  rule  by  which  we  determine 
whether  an  account  is  local  or  national. 
It  is  as  follows ;  An  advertiser  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  local  rate  only  when  he  sells 
to  the  public  solely  through  one  or  more 
retail  shops  which  he  alone  owns  and  con¬ 
trols. 

2.  Local  advertising  placed  through  a 
local  agent  is  considered  local,  in  our 
measurements,  and,  of  course,  enjoys  the 
local  rate. 

3.  -All  automobile  advertising  is 
classed  as  national. 

4.  Chain  stores  arc  considered  local. 

Reply  Number  Six;  1.  If  advertising 

is  of  a  national  character  and  placed 
through  an  agency,  an  agency  commission 
is  paid,  it  is  measured  as  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

2.  When  a  local  manufacturer  places 
advertising  through  a  local  agency  it  is 
classed  as  national  advertising  if  billed 
to  the  agency.  However,  if  it  is  placed 
by  an  agency  and  billed  direct  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  it  is  classed  as  local  advertising. 

3.  Automobile  advertising,  where  copy 
is  ordered  by  the  agency  but  a  portion 
of  the  cost  is  billed  direct  to  the  local 
dealer,  it  is  divided  between  national  and 
local,  according  to  the  percentage  of  the 
advertising  for  which  the  local  dealer 
pays. 

4.  .Advertising  of  chain  stores  where 


BURBACH’S  RULES  FOR  CLASSIFYING 
ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 


^LASSIFY  .As  National  Advertising: 

Manufacturers,  jobbers  and  wholesale 
distributors,  regardless  of  geographical 
location,  not  doing  a  local  retail  business 
or  giving  a  local  service  to  the  consumer 
direct. 

Railroad  advertising,  regardless  of 
whether  placed  through  local  railroad 
representatives,  general  offices  in  St.  Louis 
or  elsewhere,  or  through  advertising 
agencies. 

-Automobile  advertising;  Copy  placed 
by  the  factory  or  through  advertising 
agencies,  either  in  or  outside  of  St.  Louis, 
and  paid  for  at  either  of  these  sources  is 
to  be  classed  as  national.  Where  the 
factory  or  agency  pays  part  and  the  local 
dealer  part,  measure  as  national  that  part 
paid  for  by  the  local  dealer. 

Qass  -As  Local  Advertising:  .All  re¬ 
tail  stores  (not  transients)  conducting  a 
strictly  local  retail  business  in  St.  Louis. 
This  includes.  St.  Ixiuis  manufacturers 
who  also  advertise  to  sell  at  retail  either 


at  the  factory  or  a  selling  branch  under 
the  same  name.  Bank  and  financial 
houses  with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis, 
and  miscellaneous  advertisers,  where  the 
sale  is  made  direct  to  the  purchaser  and 
not  through  agents,  retail  dealers  or  the 
mails. 

Local  service  advertisers  such  as 
dentists,  opticians,  and  specialists,  etc.. 
Dairies  and  ice  cream  manufacturers  and 
the  like  with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis 
regardless  of  whether  they  do  a  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail  business.  Chain  stores  such 
as  Regal,  Douglas  and  the  like,  whether 
the  advertising  is  received  direct  or  thru 
an  agency  are  to  be  classed  as  local  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

-Advertising  emanating  locally  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  con.suming  public  directly 
or  indirectly  is  to  be  classed  as  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  All  coal  advertising  done  by 
coal  advertisers  with  offices  in  St.  Louis, 
regardless  of  whether  they  sell  by  the 
ton  or  '•arload  lots. 


copy  is  received  from  and  billed  to  « 
agency  is  classed  as  national.  ^ 

Reply  Number  Seven:  1.  We  deter, 
mine  whether  it  is  local  or  national  if  J 
is  for  sale  by  local  retail  merchants  ha* 
ing  strictly  a  retail  store.  It  is  then  locrf 
advertising. 

2.  All  local  manufacturers  are  na. 
tional. 

3.  All  automobile  advertisers  are  na. 
tional. 

4.  All  chain  stores  handling  a  strictly 

retail  business  are  local.  ^ 

Reply  Number  Eight:  1.  The  prime 
factor  determining  whether  an  account  is 
local  or  national  is  when  the  advertiser 
is  doing  a  local  retail  business  perma¬ 
nently  in  a  local  retail  section. 

2.  .A  local  manufacturer  placing  ad¬ 
vertising  with  this  paper  through  a  local 
agency  would  be  considered  a  national 
advertiser  unless  this  manufacturer  was 
also  selling  at  retail. 

3.  .Automobile  advertising,  where  the 
copy  is  ordered  by  the  agency  but  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  is  bill^  direct  to  the 
local  dealer,  is  always  considered  na¬ 
tional. 

4.  The  advertising  of  chain  stores,  such 
as  Regal  shoes  or  Truly  Warner  hats,  is 
counted  as  local. 

Reply  Number  Nine:  1.  An  account 
is  regarded  as  local  if  it  originates  in 
our  own  county  or  is  paid  locally. 

2.  An  advertisement  inserted  by  local 
manufacturers  through  a  local  agent  is 
strictly  local. 

3.  We  do  not  split  costs  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  advertisement ;  an  automoh^  ad¬ 
vertisement  placed  by  an  agency  in  file 
F^st,  and  paid  for  by  them,  would  be  for¬ 
eign,  but  if  paid  for  by  the  local  repre¬ 
sentative,  would  be  classed  as  local. 

4.  Chain  store  advertising,  such  as 
Regal  shoes,  Truly  Warner  hats,  placed 
by  and  billed  to  an  advertising  agency  m 
the  Eiast,  is  considered  as  national. 

Reply  Number  Ten;  1.  This  paper 
classifies  display  advertising  as  either 
tail  store  or  general.  To  obtain  the  r^ 
tail  store  rate,  the  space  contracted  for  is 
to  be  wholly  for  the  use  of  the  local  I^ 
tail  store  advertiser  named  on  the  face  of 
the  contract. 

2.  General  advertising. 

3.  .All  automobile  advertising  is  billed 
at  general  rates,  whether  it  comes  from 
factory  or  local  agents. 

4.  .All  _  chain  stores  doing  a  retail 
store  business,  such  as  Regal  shoes  or 
Truly  Warner  hats,  are  billed  at  the  n- 
tail  store  rate,  which  is  net,  whetW 
placed  direct  or  through  an  advertisinf 
agency. 

Reply  Number  Eleven:  1.  We  deter¬ 
mine  whether  an  account  is  national  or 
local  by  its  methods  of  distribution  of  its 
merchandise.  If  the  advertisers  dis¬ 
tribute  through  dealers,  it  is  classed  ai 
national,  or  if  through  dealers  in  part 
and  to  the  consumer  in  part,  it  is  cla^ 
as  national. 

2.  Copy  coming  from  any  local  adver¬ 
tiser  through  an  advertising  agency  may 
be  considered  as  local  advertising,  and 
we  pay  no  agency  commission. 

3.  If  the  agency  pays  for  automobile 
advertising  on  a  50-50  basis,  then  we 
class  it  as  national  business;  but  if  we 
get  the  copy  from  the  dealer,  and  bill 
him,  then  it  is  classed  as  local  business. 

4.  We  class  chain  store  advertising 
where  the  e.xecutive  offices,  factory,  etc, 
are  located  outside  of  our  territory,  such 
as  Regal  shoes,  etc.,  where  copy  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  and  billed  to  an  advertising 
agency  as  national  business. 


Poor  Richard  Banquet  Jan.  17 

“On  to  London”  will  be  the  feature  of 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Qub,  Philadelphia,  on  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin’s  birthday,  Jan.  17.  The  banquet  will 
be  held  on  shipboard,  and  speeches  and 
discussion  will  center  around  the  trip  to 
the  London  Convention  of  the  .Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 


Work  Progrettes  on  A.  P.  Office 

Work  is  progressing  rapidly  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  wires  connecting  the  new  up¬ 
town  New  York  general  office  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  383  Madison  avenne 
with  the  outside  wire  system.  The  new 
office  will  be  on  the  sixth  floor. 


A  Graphic  Picture  of 
Detroit  News  Leadership 
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The  Detroit  News  has  the  greatest  circulation 
in  Michigan,  either  week  day  or  Sunday,  and  the 
greatest  circulation  in  its  history,  giving  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  rare  opportunity  to  cover  the  whole 
rich  Detroit  market  with  one  newspaper — a 
fact  well  appreciated  by  those  who  know  the 
Detroit  field. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  above  indicates  to  what 
extent  The  Detroit  News  is  chosen  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  exclusive  medium.  Month  after  month 
The  News  shows  enormously  greater  volumes  of 
advertising  than  either  of  the  other  two  papers, 
and  a  greater  volume  than  both  combined. 


'C'EW  cities  of  more  than  a  million  popu- 
lation  possess  one  newspaper  that  covers 
the  field  so  thoroughly  as  the  Detroit  News. 
That  explains  the  unique  advertising  leader¬ 
ship  of  The  Detroit  News.  Few  cities  of 
Detroit’s  size  can  boast  of  a  medium  which 
publishes  more  advertising  than  all  other 
competitors  combined. 


During  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  The 
News  published  23,900,296  agate  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  second  paper  printing  12,015,836 
lines,  and  the  third  10,629,738. 


The  Detroit  News 


275,000  Circulation  Daily:  275,000  Sunday,  Greatest  in  Michigan 


m 

ABLE  REIPORTEIRS,  HIGHLY  PAID,  PROVE  seriously  with  a  in^’s  work,  and 

'  »  »  — ■  substantial  justice  m  relative  salaries  is 

AN  ECONOMY,  McCABE  FINDS  -  -  _ 

His  Chart  System  Condemns  the  Cheap  Staff  Idea  as  Costly  PRESS  CRITICS  ANSWERED 
and  Shortsighted — Better  Pay  Means  Increased 
Production,  Fewer  Tum-Overs 


GAINS  IN  23  CITIES 


Talcott  Williams  Says  Dailies  *'Cover”  newspapers  October  advertisitw  ^ 
M  a*  M  DC  measured  by  the  New  York  Evpnm» 

Nation  a.  Never  Before  Statistical  Department,  sh^ 

Critics  of  the  American  press  were  gains,  although  the  month  in  1923  had 
‘‘CWEETER  music  ne’er  was  ous  news  services  which  the  paper  buys,  emphatically  answered  this  week  by  Tal-  four  Sundays  against  five  in  1922.  Tht 
^  heard”  by  newspaper  reporters  and  it  is  found  that  for  the  Baltimore  cott  Williams,  a  journalist  for  SO  years.  1923  October  lineage  was  127^26,457 
than  the  statement  of  Robert  C.  McCabe.  News  some  services  are  more  economical  and  director  emeritus  of  the  School  of  lines,  a  gam  of  4,302,427  lines  over  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Baltimore  News,  than  others.  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New  October,  1922,  totals.  Gains  were  made 

made  recently  to  a  representative  of  Edi-  The  method  of  applying  the  system  is  Xorh,  when  he  told  the  school  that  Amer-  by  81  of  the  126  papers  listed,  with  43 

TOR  &  Publisher,  to  the  effect  that  it  exceedingly  simple.  The  newspaper  each  '•^an  newspapers  were  “covering”  the  na-  showing  losses,  and  two  no  comparisons, 
pays  to  employ  able  reporters  and  pay  day  is  marked  by  each  department,  the  with  an  accuracy  never  known  be-  The  summary  by  cities  follows: 
them  adequately  for  their  services.  name  of  the  reporter  or  news  service  con-  fore. 

The  theory  that  it  is  good  business  to  tributing  each  story  being  written  upon 
get  high-class  men  and  pay  them  well  is  't-  For  instance,  the  assistant  city  editor 
old  enough,  but  the  practice  in  newspaper  the  name  of  the  reporters  on  local 

offices  has  not  always  been  in  accord  with  J  the  head  of  the  copy  desk  marks 

the  theor>\  No  one  heretofore  has  telegraph  news,  indicating  the  con- 
brought  forth  statistical  evidence  to  prove  tnbutions  of  each  news  service;  the 
it,  and  the  need  for  constant  economy  has  sports  editor  shows  who  wrote  the  sports 
militated  strongly  against  it.  stones ;  the  financial  editor  marks  his  de- 

o  4.  \i  n  ^  u  ’  t  1  partment’s  contributions,  and  the  man  in 

W  n  h  1  i;  l  ^  familiar^  ,  depanment  marks  the 

♦...  U  I  ‘2"”  exi^rienced  contributions  from  h\s  men. 

f  ^  ♦‘i  »Tif  The  next  dav,  an  auditor,  who  in  the 

dom  regarding  salarms.  shows  that  the  Baltimore  News  is  Mr.  Mc- 

old  miser,  Mr  L.  R.  Shortsighted  so  secretary,  measures  the  contribu- 

frequently  mistaken  for  his  twin  brother,  ;  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

^r^dent  IS  dead  wrong  in  his  production.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
precepts,  which  call  for  emp  oymen  of  ^  tabulation  of  results  is  made, 
the  cheapest  editorial  staffs  obtainable.  ^y^ile  the  results  thus  obtained  do  not 
Mr.  McCabe  convinced  himself  several  take  into  consideration  all  elements  of  a 
years  ago  that  the  ablest  men  are  the  most  reporter’s  work,  they  serve  as  a  rough 
abundant  producers  and  that  it  is_  good  guide  for  many  practical  purposes.  Take 
economy  to  pay  them  in  proportion  to  the  reporter  marked  as  “F”  at  a  salary  of 
their  ability.  His  system  of  proving  this  $25  a  week.  He  was  a  new  man.  The 
first  occurred  to  him  when  he  was  manag-  hrst  week  his  services  cost  the  paper  onlv 
ing  editor  of  the  Boston  American.  He  $2.80  a  column,  the  second  week  only 
found  upon  his  staff  a  most  charming  $3.$o  a  column.  Mr.  McCabe  spotted  him 
young  woman  who  eagerly  and  earnestly  at  once  from  the  weekly  report  as  a  go- 
rattled  the  keys  of  her  typewriter  for  getter,  saw  in  him  the  making  of  an  ex- 
more  hours  a  day  than  any  other  member  cellent  newspaperman  and  is  watching 
of  the  staff.  She  left  no  doubt  but  that  him  closely.  Such  men  Mr.  McCabe  be- 
she  intended  to  make  a  mark  for  herself  lieves  is  economical  to  reward  with  in- 
in  the  profession  of  journalism.  But  creased  salaries. 

when  Mr.  McCabe  sought  her  copy  in  the  when  an  increase  cost  per  column 
paper  he  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  it.  shows  up  against  a  man’s  name.  Mr.  Mc- 
The  copy  desk  evidently  did  not  have  a  Cabe  at  once  consults  his  city  editor,  or 
very  high  regard  for  her  ability.  Very  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  man 
little  of  her  work  got  by  the  Philistines  j,  working.  It  may  be  that  the  man  is 
and  reached  the  composing  room.  sick  or  on  an  investigation,  or  there  may 

Further  investigation  showed  that  al-  be  other  causes.  In  any  case,  he  looks 
though  this  young  woman  wrote  reams  of  for  the  cause  at  once  and  tries  to  remove 
copy  and  drew  a  salary  of  $35.00  a  week,  it  when  possible.  This  sometimes  results 
her  work  cost  the  paper  the  first  week,  in  transferring  a  man  to  other  work  for 
when  a  record  of  her  production  was  kept,  which  he  is  better  fitted,  or  it  may  mean 
not  less  than  $421.00  a  column.  The  sec-  a  timely  admonition  which  helps  the  man 


Totals. 


^•.Arthur  JSriSxnws  Omment  oit 

emmr  MmujstK 
miwmmt  o$  #  year' 


For  the  first  ten  months  of 
1923,  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning,  evening  and  Sunday) 
carried 


agate  lines  of  paid  advertising, 
an  increase  of  2,615,213  agate 
lines  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1922. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


National  Advertising  Representative 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  St.  Lonis  Kansas  City 
Atlanta  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


THE 


SUN 


Morning  Evening  Snnday 


The  same  method  is  applied  to  the  vari- 
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THE 

SINGLE  KEYBOARD  MODEL  22 


LINOTYPE 


Ageneie*  in  the  Principal  Cilia*  of  the  World 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 


29  Ryerson  Street^  Brooklyn^  N,  Y. 


CHICAGO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


CANADIAN  UNOTYPE  UMITED,  TORONTO 


Sets  Heads  and  Advertising  Display — As 
great  a  variety  of  faces  as  needed  can  be  set 
with  the  same  speed  and  economy  as  straight 
matter. 


Three  Main  Magazines — Accommodating 
faces  up  to  full  36  point. 


Wide  Auxiliary  Magazine — 34  channels, 
accommodating  a  font  of  caps  and  figures  up  to 
full  24  point  and  larger  sizes  of  condensed 
faces. 


One  Power-Driven  Keyboard — The  auxili¬ 
ary  is  operated  from  the  same  power-driven 
keyboard  and  consequently  at  the  same  speed 
as  the  main  magazines. 


Quick  Magazine  Change — The  three  main 
magazines  and  the  auxiliary  are  always  on  the 
machine  ready  for  instant  use.  In  addition,  as 
many  more  faces  as  desired  can  be  carried  in 
extra  magazines,  either  short  or  full  length. 
Any  magazine  can  be  changed — from  the  front 
of  the  machine — in  a  few  seconds. 


All  the  Advantages  of  the  Single  Keyboard 
Model  14 — This  machine  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Single  Keyboard  Model  14  except 
that  it  has  72  channels  in  the  main  magazines 
instead  of  90. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


All  three  main  magazines  and  the  auxiUary  operated 
from  one  power-driven  keyboard. 

All  magazine  changes  from  front  without  disturbing  the 
other  magazines  or  the  auxiliary. 

Either  short  or  fulUlength  magazines  in  any  position  as 
desired. 

Operative  position-shifts  made  instantly  without  the 
operator  leaving  his  seat. 

Magazines  taken  off  and  put  on  in  15  seconds. 

Magazines  equipped  with  Automatic  Locking  Bar. 
Water-cooled  Mold  Disk. 


Composed  entirely  on  the  Linotype  in  the  Bodohi  Series 
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Control  of  Copy  Has  Enabled  Milwaukee  Journal  to  Handle 
Increased  Volume  of  Advertising  Without 
Enlarging  Mechanical  Force 

By  OSMORE  R.  SMITH 

Editobial  Note — Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s  planning  department. 
This  is  the  second  of  three  articles. 


I 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  24,  1923 
FORCING  OBSEIRVANCE  OF  AD  DEADLINES  occasionally  to  expedite  the  work  of  cuts  and  altered  proof  on  their  retim 

^  the  printers,  definite  steps  to  get  the  miss-  trips. 

RELIEVES  COMPOSING  ROOM  STRAIN  ing  matter  have  first  been  taken.  Sdieduling  of  advertising  for  make-nf 

One  of  the  curses  m  composition  of  was  removed  from  the  composing  roi 
newspaper  advertisements  has  b«n  the  un-  and  made  the  sole  job  of  one  man  a 
limited  revision  of  the  set-up.  The  adver-  the  planning  division.  The  placing  of 
tiser  not  having  a  very  clear  idea  as  advertising  demands  knowledge  not  orir 
to  what  he  wants,  or  knowing  little  of  the  of  the  reasonable  desires  and  pecnliari. 
fundamentals  of  type  display,  gives  the  ties  of  advertisers  but  also  of  the  oeedt 
newspaper  an  ad  with  instructions  to  show  of  the  editorial  department  and  the  limj. 
him  a  proof.  When  he  gets  the  proof,  tations  of  the  production  machinery 
with  its  visualization  of  what  his  copy  The  person  responsible  for  placing  i| 
is  going  to  be,  he  is  sure  it  is  not  what  must  be  able  to  weigh  the  demands  of 
he  wants.  So  he  proceeds  to  change  it  the  conflicting  interests  involved,  and  so 
T  is  characteristic  of  the  human  animal  was  no_  particular  reason  for  this.  Fur-  or  completely  rewrite  it  and  sends  back  schedule  the  advertisements  that  the  q. 
to  be  late.  To  be  ahead  of  time  re-  niture  is  not  a  readily  perishable  com-  the  mutilated  job  with  a  request  for  an-  terest  of  the  whole  paper  is  serv^  ratiier 
quires  actual  physical  ^d  mental  effort  inodity ;  neither  are  furniture  prices  or-  other  proof.  than  the  seeming  interest  of  any  one  (fc. 

by  the  most  of  us,  and  it  is  easier  not  to  dinarjly  subject  to  quick  fluctuations.  Alterations  by  The  Journal’s  advertis-  partment.  Taking  the  scheduling  o# 
make  the  effort.  Furniture  advertising  copy,  therefore,  ers  formerly  accounted  for  more  than  25  from  under  the  direct  influence  of  thoK 

The  newspaper  advertiser  is  no  excep-  ought  to  be  available  well  jn  advance  of  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the  ad  alley,  op-  departments  most  immediately  affected, 
tion  to  this  rule.  If  the  publisher  will  publication.  Acting  on  this  theory,  the  crating  on  the  basis  of  a  day  and  night  has  enabled  The  Journal  to  better  serre 
accept  advertising  copy  during  the  pro-  planning  division  laid  the  matter  before  shift  of  eight  hours  each.  To  meet  this  both  its  advertisers  and  its  readers, 
cess  of  publication  he  will  receive  a  very  the  advertising  department  (all  dealing  condition  it  was  decided  to  borrow  a  leaf  Moreover  it  has  greatly  expedited  die 
considerable  percentage  of  his  total  copy  with  advertisers  is  through  this  depart-  from  the  experience  of  commercial  print-  actual  make-up,  as  the  advertising  is  aB 
at  this  time.  Most  of  the  advertisers  are  ment)  and  requested  cooperation  to  get  ers  and  to  charge  actual  time  for  all  al-  placed,  on  paper,  when  the  make-up  fora 
retail  merchants  and  advertising  to  them  earlier  copy.  The  result  was  that  most  terations  from  the  original  copy.  It  was  reports  for  work  and  nothing  is  reqnind 
is  purely  incidental  to  selling.  Only  the  of  the  Friday  furniture  copy  was  obtained  further  agrreed  that  alterations  on  day  of  but  to  arrange  the  ads  in  the  forms  u 
larger  stores  employ  trained  advertising  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  and  was  publication  should  be  limited  to  changes  indicated. 

staffs  to  pre^re  their  copy.  in  type  and  corrected  by  Thursday  after-  in  prices  made  necessary  by  market  flue-  Much  of  the  benefit  resulting  boa 

To  determine  the  actual  conditions  of  noon.  _  _  tuations.  As  a  result  of  the  consistent  more  effective  organization  cannot  be 

flow  of  its  advertising  copy.  The  Milwau-  What  was  done  with  the  furniture  enforcement  of  this  policy  over  a  period  measured  exactly  in  dollars  and  cents.  Ic¬ 
tuses  was  also  accomplish^  with  other  of  two  years,  material  alterations  have  -  ■' —  *  “  ' 

Ivertisers.  The  record  of  individual  ad-  been  almost  eliminated  with  all  adver- 

..  _  _ _  _  -  --  - , .jrtisers  on  copy  from  day  to  day  ^d  tisers  except  four  department  stores,  and 

the  time  of  dispatching  proofs  ruid  re-  week  to  week  was  studied  to  determine  the  alterations  of  these  stores  have  been  ble. 

ceipts  of  alterations,  and  information  con-  the  earliest  practicable  time  their  copy  reduced  fully  half  and  restricted  to  the  It  is  significant,  however,  that  Ik 

ceming  cuts  and  mats  with  copy.  An  could  be  obtained.  Then  each  individual  first  proofs.  Journal  has  essentially  the  same  orga» 

analysis  of  this  record  as  kept  for  a  advertiser  was  followed  up  to  get  him  to  Delivery  of  proof  to  advertisers,  pre-  zation  in  its  composing  room,  in  mas- 
period  of  approximately  a  month,  re-  submit  his  copy  regularly  at  that  time-  viously  handled  in  most  instances  by  so-  bers,  that  it  did  four  years  ago,  ^thm^ 
vealed  that  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  In  the  case  of  consistent  advertisers,  par-  licitors,  was  undertaken  by  the  planning  the  advertising  has  increased  by  sevtnl 
total  copy,  in  lineage,  was  received  after  ticularly  the  larger  advertisers,  a  follow-  division.  The  advertising  districts  were  million  lines  during  the  same  time. 

5  p.  m.  on  the  afternoon  preceding  pub-  up  card  record  was  kept  and  is  still  kept,  divided  into  zones  aiul  messengers  work-  The  more  effective  control  of  adie- 

lication,  and  that  4  per  cent  was  received  of  each  advertiser  in  order  to  prevent  him  ing  out  from  this  division,  made  deliv-  tising  copy  has  been  in  enabling  the  ad 
on  morning  of  publication.  In  number  losing  the  early  copy  habit.  eries  in  each  zone  picking  up  new  copy,  alley  to  attain  this  result, 

of  advertisements  the  percentage  was  Not  all  late  copy  is  the  fault  of  ad- 
more  than  50,  the  early  lineage  being  vertisers;  solicitors  are  dilatory,  too.  Oc- 
•welled  by  four  department  stores  which  casionally  they  will  carry  an  ad  around 
delivered  their  copy  on  morning  of  puWi-  in  their  pockets  for  half  a  day  before 
cation  was  the  direct  cause  of  remaking  turning  it  in  to  the  office,  or  allow  it 
22.5  per  cent  of  the  total  pages  made  up  to  lie  on  their  desks.  So  the  solicitor 
during  the  period  covered.  had  to  be  reached  with  the  early  copy 

A  closing  time  of  10  o’clock  on  mom-  message,  and  the  importance  of  prompt 

ing  of  publication  had  been  the  manage-  handling  of  copy  in  better  service  to  the 

ment  policy,  but  the  policy  was  not  en-  advertiser. 

forced.  If  the  advertising  department  An  even  flow  of  copy  is  no  more  im- 
wanted  to  get  an  ad  in  at  11  o’cloc^  and  portant  to  composition  than  is  intelligible 
advertising  departments  do  not  like  to  copy.  It  had  been  the  experience  of 
refuse  advertising  at  any  time — ^the  ad  The  Journal  that  those  advertisers  who 
went  in.  The  facts  ascertained  in  con-  were  the  most  tardy  with  their  adver- 
nection  with  the  use  of  the  copy  record  tisements  were  ususdly  the  ones  whose 
early  made  plain  that  this  disregard  of  copy  was  the  poorest.  Requiring  adver- 
mechanical  limitations  did  not  pay.  tisers  to  submit  copy  further  in  advance 

A  10  o’clock  closing,  even  had  it  been  of  publication,  of  itself  helped  to  im- 
enforced,  would  have  been  little  better  prove  the  copy,  less  haste  being  evi- 
than  no  closing  at  all,  for  it  made  im-  denced  in  its  preparation.  Making  the 
possible  a  definite  determination  of  the  planning  division  responsible  for  getting 
size  of  the  paper  in  time  for  the  early  copy  to  the  ad  alley  in  such  shape  that 
editions,  and  created  a  constant  uncer-  composition  would  be  expedite,  re- 
tainty  in  the  composing  room  as  to  what  suited  in  still  greater  gains.  The  dis- 
was  going  to  occur  next.  It  was  there-  patching  section  of  this  division,  which 
fore  decided  to  fix  the  closing  at  6:30  handles  all  advertising  copy  and  proofs, 
on  the  afternoon  prior  to  publication  this  and  all  service  related  to  the  produc- 
time  being  well  in  advance  of  actual  pub-  tion  of  advertising,  scans  each  piece  of 
lication  yet  late  enough  to  permit  the  copy  as  it  comes  from  the  sales  depart- 
merchant  to  get  his  copy  in  after  store  ment  to  determine  whether  it  conforms 
hours.  to  the  required  standards  and  if  it  does 

From  its  study  of  the  advertising  copy  not,  seeks  to  get  such  cmiformity  be- 
record,  the  planning  division  determined  fore  sending  it  to  the  composing  room, 
just  what  advertisers  were  late  with  copy.  It  is  a  cardinal  rule  of  the  planning  di- 
It  found,  for  example,  that  certain  fur-  vision  that  no  copy  shall  go  through  un- 
niture  houses  which  advertised  heavily  less  it  is  intelligible,  and  complete  both 
on  Fridays  invariably  waited  until  Thurs-  as  to  copy  and  cuts.  When  incomplete 
day  night  to  turn  in  their  copy.  There  copy  is  passed  along  for  composition,  as  it 
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CONSIDERS  with  the  company  had  been  in  progress  of  New  York_  City  and  the  local  photo-  “The 
for  some  time.  The  agreement,  it  was  engravers’  ■ 

said,  is  a  compromise  between  the  last  night  at  the  Bar  Association 

proposal  advanced  by  the  union  and  that - 

made  by  the  company,  represented  by  NAST  FORCES  STRIKE 

J.  E.  Miller,  vice-president.  About  40 
men  are  said  to  be  affected  by  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  Crowell  Company,  publishers  of 
the  American,  Woman’s  Home  Compan¬ 
ion,  Mentor,  and  other  magazines,  re¬ 
cently  had  a  dispute  with  its  union  print¬ 
ers  as  reported  in  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher.  in  this  latter  case  the  union 
men  were  replaced  with  new  employes, 
the  union  men  charging  they  were  locked 
It  out  by  the  company. 

Arbitrating  with  N.  Y.  Engraver* 

Senator  Royal  Copeland,  and  Justices  hours,  and  the  union  rules  call  for  a  44- 
William  P.  Burr  and  Edward  J.  McGold-  hour  week.  The  concern  is  said  to  main- 
rick  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  as 

a  board  of  arbitration  in  the  points  at  the  union  men  in  it. 
issue  between  the  Publishers  Association 


_  Typographical  Union,  at  the  insti- 

umon,  heard  arguments  last  gation  of  organizers  from  other  cities 

‘ - rooms.  and  against  the  vote  of  the  employees  of 

our  own  plant,  declared  a  strike  against 
the  Conde  Nast  Press  in  the  composing 
room.  A  few  pressmen  also  went  out 
™  .  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 

Union  Men  at  Vanity  Fair  Plant  Ask  employees  of  the  plant  are  working.” 
44-Hour  Week  - 

Compositors  and  pressmen  employed  at  Cleveland  German  Typos  Given  Raisa 
the  Conde  Nast  Press,  Sound  Beach,  .  ... 

SAJI'S 

W  R  of  tho  employers.  The  minimum  is  $46.50.  The 

The  wage  scale  of  the  printers  of  the 
Marion  (Ind.)  newspapers  has  been 
tain  an  open  shop,  but  the  strikers  are  signed  for  another  year  effective,  Nov.  1, 

1^3.  The  new  scale  gives  each  printer 
\  statement  by  the  company  said:  a  $2  a  week  increase. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  Nov.  20.— At  a  < 
meeting  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  directors  , 
held  in  New  Orleans,  Nov.  17,  18  and  j 
19,  members  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
association  should  employ  a  labor  com¬ 
missioner  to  handle  labor  problems.  It 
was  decided  to  present  this  question  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  association. 

The  entire  day,  Monday,  Nov.  17, 
was  given  over  to  business.  A  letter 
was  read  from  James  W.  Brown,  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  about  “Evils  of 
Free  Publicity.”  The  directors  decided 
to  do  everything  possible  through  the 
association  to  overcome  this  evil.  A 
resolution  was  passed  requiring  publish¬ 
ers  to  send  matter  back  to  press  agents 
stamped  “advertising.” 

The  Committee  on  Advertising  report 
was  made  by  Chairman  Eldgar  M.  Fos¬ 
ter,  Nashville  (Tenn.J  Banner.  He  said 
$15,000  had  b^  raised  out  of  a  con¬ 
templated  $20,000,  and  the  goal  would  be 
reached  before  Jan.  1.  This  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  campaign  to  advertise  the 
South  through  Southern  pa^rs.  It  was 
decided  to  have  papers  in  Southern 
states  interchange  this  copy. 

'Ttie  1924  meeting  place  was  not  se¬ 
lected.  A  number  of  invitations  were 
presented,  among  them  one  from  the 
United  Fruit  Company  to  meet  on  board 
one  of  its  steamers  on  a  cruise  from 
New  Orleans  to  Havana,  Cuba.  Invi¬ 
tations  also  came  from  French  Lick, 
Asheville,  and  other  places.  The  selec¬ 
tion  was  left  to  the  officers.  The  dates 
were  left  open  because  of  a  possibility 
of  conflicting  with  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  other 
national  conventions,  and  the  convention 
in  London. 

Sunday  morning  the  members  were 
guests  of  the  Port  Commission  of  New 
Orleans  on  an  inspection  trip  of  the 
river  front  as  far  as  the  Dock  Board 
jurisdiction  extends. 

Saturday  was  given  over  to  a  trip 
through  the  Strawberry  Belt  as  guests  of 
Charles  Weinberger,  “Banana  lUng,”  in 
diree  private  cars  comprising  a  special 
train  furnished  by  officials  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  Railroad.  The  members 
were  guests  of  Weinberger  at  breakfast 
at  his  hunting  lodge  near  Hammond, 
La.  They  returned  by  train  to  Baton 
Rouge  where  they  were  guests  of  Gov. 
Parker  on  an  inspection  trip  of  the 
new  agriculture  colleges  in  course  of 
construction.  They  returned  to  Wein¬ 
berger’s  hunting  lodge  for  a  banquet 
that  night. 

A  Resolution  was  passed  Monday  in 
memory  of  the  late  Col.  W.  J.  Craw¬ 
ford,  publisher  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 

State  and  national  legislative  matters 
were  discussed.  Freight  rates  on  paper, 
as  wll  as  on  cores  to  the  mill  were  also 
considered.  As  a  result  of  association 
activities,  members  have  saved  consid¬ 
erable  sums  through  the  prevention  of 
a  proposed  increase  in  rates,  and  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  re-adjustment  of  present 
rates. 
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For  months  the  twenty-five  Goss  High  Speed  Low 
Construction  Press  Units  (equivalent  to  five  presstt), 
have  been  daily  turning  out  600,000  Tribunes,  in 
addition  to  over  900,000  Sunday  Tribunes.  Grow¬ 
ing  circulation  and  satisfaction  with  Goss  equipment 
and  service  have  caused  the  "W.  G.  N.” 

to  order  eighteen  additional  Goss  units 
which  are  now  under  construction. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  South  Paulina  Street,  Chicago 


Stnke  Threat  Yields  $2  Increase  at 
Crowell  Plant 

Springfield,  O.,  Nov.  21.— A  strike 
of  electrotypers  at  the  Crowell  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  was  averted  Nov.  20,  when 
the  union  and  the  company  reached  an 
agreement  whereby  the  men  are  granted 
a  $4  increase  per  week,  retroactive  to 
Oct.  18,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
get  an  additional  $2  week  increase.  The 
new  scale  will  make  the  present  day 
wages  $42  a  week,  and  that  of  night 
men  $45. 

The  agreement  was  reached  after  the 
muon  men,  at  a  meeting  Monday  night, 
voted  to  walk  out  unless  an  agreement 
was  reached  immediately.  Negotiations 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  24,  1923 


GOTHAM  COLD  MECCA 
FOR  NEWS  WRITERS 


U.  S.  Weekly  staff,  and  will  be  stationed  PEW  STARTS  $65,200  The  defendant  contends  that  Ptw  I 
in  New  York.  Morris  Ayleshire,  art  di-  oi  ti»t'  a  a  ywto'w'  »  wt  discharged  but  was  given  a 

rector,  will  go  to  Chicago  from  New  SUIT  AGAINST  I.  N.  S.  leave  of  absence  and  that  efforts  ofS 

York,  where  he  is  now  making  his  head-  _  organization  to  retain  him  following 

juarters.  .  u  u/  ru  u  j  w  were  fruitless.  ^ 

The  magazine  will  appear  about  May  «  ■»  ^  ^  nag-  Koenigsberg,  president  of  Si. 

^  according  to  present  plans.  •"*  Editor  of  Organization  I.  N.  S.,  said  he  had  attempted  to* 

-  -  While  Under  5-Year  Con-  Pew  at  ease  regarding  the  latter’s  hdif 

NEW  YORK  REPORTERS  tract  WUh  Hear.t  ‘hat  he  was  not  getting  a  square  deal 

t  ■  TaT«r-k.aT  .  . .  ,  ■  .l.i.l.--  Following  the  expiration  of  P,.'. 

ASK  UNION  CHAR  I  ER  _  .  ,  leave  of  absence  Koenigsberg  said  he  Ini 

_  Trial  of  an  action  alleging  breach  of  written  him  and  offered  him  a  connect 

u  j  j  R  u  JR  ««/'  I  contract  brought  by  Marlen  E.  Pew  with  the  Cosmopolitan  News  So^ 

Headed  By  Heywood  Broun,  Coly-  against  the  International  News  Service,  but  he  had  ignored  the  offer. 

umist,”  They  Petition  American  started  in  Queens  Superior  Court,  Long  Pew,  recalled  to  the  stand,  said  he  Im 
Federation  of  Labor — Profession  Island  City,  Tuesday,  Nov.  20.  The  suit  declined  the  offer  with  the  Cosmopolite 
Declared  “Unduly  Precarious”  I®*"  $65,200.  ,  ,  .  because  he  Sieved  it  was  not  given  k 

Pew,  who  was  %merly  editor  and  good  faith,  but  was  a  make-shift  to  j>i. 
manager  of  I.  N.  S.,  charges  that  on  pease  his  resentment  over  his  discham 
Application  was  placed  on  file  this  Jan.  5,  1923,  he  was  discharged  by  the  from  the  editorship  of  the  Intematioitf 
week  in  Washington  with  the  American  defendant  in  violation  of  a  5-year  con-  News  Service. 


New  York  Editors  Swamped  With  ‘‘^Thrmagazine  will  appear  about  May 


Newcomers  Anxious  to  Break  7,  according  to  present  plans, 
in  “Big  Time” — Estimate  - 

800  Jobless  NEW  YORK  REPORTERS 

^  ^  ,  ASK  UNION  CHARTER 

New  York  is  swamped  with  out -of-  _  Tri 

town  newspaper  men  seeking  jobs,  say  t,  j  j  o  u  j  n  ,  contr; 

•city  editors  of  the  metropolitan  dailies.  Headed  By  Heywood  Broun,  Coly-  again 
who  believe  such  position  hunters  should  umist,”  They  Petition  American  starte 
be  discouraged  from  traveling  to  the  Isle  Federation  of  Labor — Profession  Islam 

of  Manhattan.  Declared  “Unduly  Precarious” 

There  is  very  little  turn-over  on  the  •'  Pe^ 

editorial  staffs  of  the  majority  of  New  mana 

York  newspapers,  and  Editor  &  Pub-  Application  was  placed  on  file  this  Jan. 
LiSHER  this  week  was  told  by  the  men  week  in  Washington  with  the  American  defen 
on  the  “hiring  line”  that  they  were  being  Federation  of  Labor  for  a  charter  for  tract. 


Claims  He  Was  Discharged  as  Manag' 
ing  Editor  of  Organization 
While  Under  S-Yesu*  Con¬ 
tract  With  Hearst 


pestered  daily  by  men  from  the  west,  the  New  York  News  Writers’  Union.  x  c»v  »a»  on  me  siauu  unuusu  me  w'  n'  I  p  • 
east,  south  and  north  for  desk  or  street  Information  concerning  the  union  was  first  two  days  of  the  trial.  He  said  that  Window  Display  Prizes  Awarded 
work.  refused  by  the  labor  officials.  It  was  in  1921  he  entered  into  a  S-year  contract  The  Loft  Candy  Shop  at  1565  Broad- 

These  hapless  job  seekers,  many  of  stated  the  application  would  be  acted  up-  with  I.  N.  S.  at  a  graduating  salary,  way.  New  York,  won  the  first  prize  of 

whom  gave  up  good  positions  elsewhere,  on  by  the  executive  committee  probably  which  was  to  start  at  $260  a  week  and  $100  in  the  window  display  contest  hdd 

average  5  and  6  a  day  at  most  offices,  within  the  next  two  weeks.  during  the  life  of  the  contract  was  to  in  connection  with  the  New  "^ork  Ad- 

City  ^itors  in  some  cases  have  long  since  President  of  the  prospective  union  is  mount  to  $400.  vertising  Exposition.  Twenty-six  otic 

wearied  of  granting  personal  interviews,  none  other  than  Heywood  Broun,  “col-  Pew  claimed  he  was  discharged  with-  cash  prizes  were  awarded  for  windoi 


Pew  was  on  the  stand  through  the 


Information  concerning  the  union  was  first  two  days  of  the  trial.  He  said  that 
refused  by  the  labor  officials.  It  was  in  1921  he  entered  into  a  S-year  contract 


during  the  life  of  the  contract  was  to  in  connection  with  the  New  "^ork  Ad- 
mount  to  $400.  _  vertising  Exposition.  Twenty-six  otic 


Pew  claimed  he  was  discharged  with-  cash  prizes  were  awarded  for  windw 
out  cause.  This  came,  he  said,  after  he  displays  to  New  York  merchants.  Had 


“I’m  afraid  my  connection  with  the  had  objected  to  the  suppression  of  cer-  window  was  photograph^  and  the  lot 


Office  boys  and  cub  reporters  are  now  yumist”  of  the  New  York  World.  out  cause.  This  came,  he  said,  after  he  displays  to  New  York  merchants.  Had 

frequently  intrusted  to  deliver  the  dis-  “I’m  afraid  my  connection  with  the  had  objected  to  the  suppression  of  cer-  window  was  photographed  and  the  lot 

tasteful;  “No,  I’m  sorry;  perhaps  some  News  Writers’  Union  is  a  rather  dilet-  tain  news  regarding  the  former  German  submitted  to  the  judges.  Arthur  Free 

other  time.”  tante  and  aloof  one,”  he  told  Editor  &  Kaiser,  which  suppression,  he  said,  took  man  was  chairman  of  the  committetl 

It  was  estimated  by  some  that  from  Publisher.  place  over  his  head  after  he  had  left  the  The  judges  included  the  following-  P  L 

800  to  1,000  newspaper  men  were  idle  in  “But  I  am  very  interested  in  the  idea —  desk  for  the  day.  'Thomson,  Western  Electric  CompaDi 

New  York.  Others  claim  this  figure  very  interested.”  From  that  time  on,  he  said,  differences  and  president.  Association  of  Natroti 

too  high  and  lower  their  guess  to  from  If  a  charter  is  granted  the  union,  it  as  to  how  affairs  should  be  administrated  Advertisers;  Percy  S.  Straus,  FL  E 
200  to  500.  will  face  one  unique  fact :  its  president  cropped  up,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Macy  Company ;  Franklin  Simon,  Frank- 

Meanwhile,  at  the  newspaper  club  the  will  never  be  able  to  go  on  strike  with  terms  of  the  contract,  in  that  when  he  lin  Simon  &  Co. ;  H.  R.  Mallinson,  H 

bulletin  board  bears  many  attractive  of-  the  rest  of  the  members,  should  such  accepted  the  position  with  the  Hearst  or-  R.  Mallinson  Company;  Barron  Collie 

fers  for  places  on  newspapers  elsewhere,  emergency  arise.  ganization  he  was  to  have  full  charge  of  Street  Railway  Advertising  Compam 

Little  heed  is  given  them.  “When  they  elected  me  president,”  Mr.  the  editorial  matter  and  that  even  Hearst  Frank  Presbrey,  Frank  Presbrey  Coi- 

Various  reasons  were  put  forward  as  Broun  said,  “I  told  them  I  was,  of  course,  hiniself  was  not  to  interfere  with  this  pany ;  George  Ethridge,  Rolf  Ar^rong 
possible  causes  of  the  present  situation.  most  interested,  but  it  would  have  to  be  policy.  and  J.  J.  Cronin. 

James  W.  Barrett,  efty  editor  of  the  understood  that  I  could  not  go  on  strike,  _ _ 


and  J.  J.  Cronin. 


Morning  World,  listed  three : 

Shut-down  of  the  Globe. 

Suspension  of  the  New  York  Leader. 


because  I  am  under  contract  with  the 
World.” 

Organization  of  the  News  Writers’ 


Tendency  of  New  York  newspapers  Union  was  started  in  New  York  two 


cutting  down  to  smaller  staffs. 


About  a  year  ago  application 


The  active  men  are  fewer,  Mr.  Barrett  for  a  charter  was  filed  with  the  Arner- 
said,  there  being  only  ten  star  reporters  ican  Federation  of  Labor.  The  applica- 
on  the  World.  The  tendency,  he  said,  tion  was  denied,  since  the  union  could 
was  to  concentrate  on  a  few  important  not  claim  a  sufficiently  large  active  mem- 


stories  each  day. 

Mr.  Barrett  said  it  was  his  opinion 


bership. 

“It  seems,”  said  Broun,  “that  those  in- 


there  were  few  recognized  New  York  terested  are  mostly  journalists.  It  has 
City  newspaper  men  out  of  work.  The  been  hard  to  interest  regular  newspaper 
majority  of  those  idle  had  drifted  to  the  men  in  the  proposition.” 


city  from  other  places.  The  World  has 
a  long  waiting  list  of  able  men,  he  said. 


Mr.  Broun  declared  that  in  regard  to 
his  ideas  on  a  news  writers’  union  he 


From  questioning  an  average  of  6  or  7  must  be  quoted  unofficially,  since  he  has 
applicants  for  work  a  day,  D.  S.  Perrin,  been  unable  to  attend  meetings.  The 
city  editor  of  the  Tribune,  declared  many  meetings,  he  said,  are  held  Thursdays 
had  the  idea  an  expansion  of  metropolitan  about  once  a  month.  He  did  not  know 
editorial  staffs  would  follow  termination  the  other  officers. 

of  the  recent  pressmen’s  strike.  He  at-  “I  first  began  to  believe  in  the  neces- 
tributed  the  large  number  of  newspaper  sity  of  a  union  for  members  of  the  edi- 
oien  out  of  work  to  a  reflex  of  the  strike,  torial  staffs  of  newspapers,  when  I  was 
Gordon  Lamont,  city  editor  of  the  Eve-  book  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,” 
•ning  Post,  said  there  were  seldom  he  explained. 

changes  made  in  the  staff  of  that  news-  .  “At  the  time  I  wished  to  get  a  raise 
paper.  However,  each  day  he  was  forced  in  salary  for  my  assistant.  When  I 
to  turn  away  many  excellent  newspaper  went  to  the  publisher,  he  told  me  he  was 
men,  with  long  experience  and  splendid  sorry  but  that  he  was  then  carrying  on 
references.  Mr.  Lamont  has  on  file  the  negotiations  with  the  pressmen.  He  was 
names  of  more  than  90  recent  applicants,  afraid  he  must  give  them  a  raise  because 
He  said  the  present  situation  had  been  they  were  unionized  and  therefore  could 


I  Li '  J  i; 


V 


the  rule  for  some  time. 


not  increase  the  wages  of  members  of  the 


Syndication  of  features  has  cut  down  editorial  sUff.  Of  course,  that  struck  me 
many  jobs  which  newspaper  men  were  as  obviously  unfair, 
once  able  to  get  in  New  York,  Frank  “I  think  a  union  would  be  a  good 
Hause,  city  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  thing.  It  would  strive  for  a  minimum 
declared.  Clifford  Laube,  his  assistant,  wage,  and  in  many  ways  be  of  benefit  to 
gave  his  belief  that  the  tendency  to  use  newspapermen. 

pictures  instead  of  written  news  was  an  Most  newspapermen,  I  am  sure,  w'ould 
important  cause  of  the  employment  realize  that  their  union  could  not  be  or- 
dearth.  ganized  along  the  same  lines  as  other 

_  unions.  Obviously  it  would  be  impos- 

_ _ sible  to  regulate  hours. 

COLOROTO  NAMED  U.  S.  WEEKLY  “But  I  believe  newspaper  work  is  un- 

- -  duly  precarious.  In  all  large  cities  there 

Chicago  Tribune  Publication  Now  is  a  disposition  to  discharge  certain  mem- 
c,  .  J  .  A  •  ax.-  bers  of  staffs  to  encourage  the  others.” 

Slated  to  Appear  in  May  appeared  a  benevolent 

Name  of  the  Coloroto  Weekly,  off-  president.  He  swung  round  in  his  swivel 
spring  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  this  chair,  and  smiled  often  as  he  talked. 


Chicago  Tribune  Publication 
Slated  to  Appear  in  May 


week  changed  to  the  U.  S.  Weekly,  Edi 
tor  &  PuBUSHER  learned. 


“I  am  not  a  bit  embarrassed  at  my 
slightly  remote  connection  with  the 


,  What  Does  It  Mean 

— that  day  after  day  the  Star  prints  more 
advertising — Display  and  Classified — 
than  all  the  other  papers  in  Washington 
combined? 

Simply  One  Thing — 

— that  advertisers — both  local  and  for¬ 
eign — recognize  that  with  The  Star  alone 
they  are  covering  the  field  to  the  very  best 
advantage. 

If  you  need  fncU  and  figures  concerning 
Washington  as  a  market,  write  our  Statisti¬ 
cal  Department  for  what  you  want  to  know. 


The  U.  S.  Weekly  will  maintain  offices  union,”  said  the  president, 
in  New  York  and  in  ^icago.  J.  N.  Others  known  to  be  active  in  forming 
Wheeler,  editor,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  the  union  are:  Victor  I.awn,  Evening 
New  York  office,  while  Harvey  Duell,  World;  H.  B.  Smith,  Times;  Arthur 
managing  editor,  will  remain  in  Chicago.  Warner,  Nation;  Freda  Kirchwey,  for- 
Hugh  Fullerton,  special  writer,  Chi-  mer  newspaper  woman;  Max  Danish, 
cago  Tribune,  has  been  transferred  to  the  and  Arthur  Slussinger. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


New  York  Office 
Dan  A.  Carroll 
lit  East  42d  Street 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  Luts 
Tower  Buildinf 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 

OFFERS  UNUSUAL  ADVERTISING  INSURANCE 


New  York  State  with  a  total  wealth 
of  over  $15,000,000,000  and  10,384,- 
1  44  people  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
community  in  the  world. 

It  is  easily  accessible  from  all  sides 
either  by  ocean  going  steamships  or 
great  trunk  lines — thus  giving  ample 
and  economical  distribution  service  to 
all  points. 

New  York  State  ranks  among  all 
agricultural  states  with  a  total  of 
$466,000,000  of  which  $270,000,000 
stands  for  crops  and  $1  96,000,000  for 

livestock. 


New  York  is  second  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  also  in  production  of 
cheese.  It  is  also  a  leading  producer 
of  fruit,  first  in  apples,  second  in 
grapes  and  third  in  pears. 

New  York  State  is  the  most  avail¬ 
able,  richest,  easiest  reached  territory 
on  earth.  Get  to  this  territory  with 
daily  newspaper  advertising. 

These  daily  newspapers  guarantee 
cooperation  that  is  safe,  sane,  sound  in 
principle  and  certain  to  link  the  sales 
organization  with  the  advertising  en¬ 
deavor  so  strongly  that  success  is  “cer¬ 
tain  to  merchandise  of  merit. 
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CAPITAL  CAMERAMEN 
ACCUSE  POUCE 

Prefer  Charge*  Against  Four  Officers 
a*  Result  of  Armistice  Day 
Clash  Over  Picture*  at 
Wilson’s  Home 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  21.— Charges 
against  four  members  of  the  Washington 
poli»  force  have  been  preferred  by  the 
White  House  News  Photographers’  As¬ 
sociation  as  the  result  of  the  rough  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  the  photographers  at  the 
demonstration  for  Woodrow  Wilson  on 
Armistice  Day.  The  photographers,  who 
have  placed  their  case  in  the  hands  of  a 
Washington  attorney  and  made  affidavits 
against  the  policemen  before  the  Police 
Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  assert 
the  police  stationed  about  the  Wilson 
house  in  S  street  manhandled  them  with¬ 
out  cause,  broke  plates  and  cameras,  and 
even  blackjacked  one  member  of  the  cam¬ 
era  detail.  • 

A  motion  picture  showing  a  policeman 
dragging  a  cameraman  along  the  street 
was  caught  by  one  of  the  more  fortu¬ 
nate  photographers  and  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  evidence.  The  irfiotogfrapher 
who  was  roughly  handled  was  Thomas 
Baltzell,  of  the  Pathe  News.  Ten  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  who  were  sub- 
jKted  to  indignities  by  the  police  have 
given  evidence  against  the  accused  of¬ 
ficers. 

What  the  photograjrfiers  want  as  much 
as  satisfaction  for  the  incident  of  the 
Wilson  house,  is  a  show-down  with  the 
Washington  police  regarding  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs  in  Washington.  Within 
the  past  two  or  three  years  hardly  a  sin¬ 
gle  celebration  or  ceremony  in  the  capital 
has  passed  off  without  unwarranted  po¬ 
lice  interference  with  the  getting  of  news 
or  pictures,  and  confusion  resulting  from 
stupid  police  regulations,  or  lack  of  regu¬ 
lations. 

Defense  of  police  action  at  the  Wilson 
house  has  been  made  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  authorities  on  the  ground  that 
Mr.  Wilson  requested  that  no  photo¬ 
graphs  be  taken.  This  is  refuted  by  the 
photographers  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  when  he  left  the  house  after  the 
demonstration  for  an  automobile  ride,  or¬ 
dered  his  car  drawn  up  to  the  curb  so 
that  the  photographers  and  movie  men 
might  “shoot”  him. 


Statements  made  to  the  District  com¬ 
missioners  by  Harry  Van  Tine  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Reel  and  president  of 
the  association,  and  others  members  were 
to  the  effect  that  news  photographers  re¬ 
ceived  worse  treatment  in  Washington 
than  in  any  large  city  in  the  country. 

Monmouth  Review  68  Years  Old 

The  Monmouth  (Ill.)  .Review  this 
month  is  celebrating  its  68th  year  of 
continuous  publication  with  a  record  of 
having  but  two  editors  in  that  long  span 
of  years.  Alexander  M.  Swain,  who 
founded  the  paper,  directed  its  destinies 
until  1886,  when  Hugh  R.  Moffett,  the 
present  editor,  who  had  then  been  em¬ 
ployed  3  years  as  a  reporter,  formed  a 
partnership  which  bought  out  the  Swain 
interests.  Mr.  Moffett  is  now  finishing 
his  37th  year  as  editorial  head  of  the  pub¬ 
lication. 

Chicago  “Specisds”  Nominate  King 

The  nominating  committee  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  presented  the  following  nomina¬ 
tions,  designated  as  the  “regular  ticket.” 
to  be  vot^  upon  at  the  annual  meeting, 
Dec.  10:  H.  W.  King,  president;  A.  T. 
Irvin,  vice-president;  H.  E.  Scheerer, 
treasurer;  ^rry  Stevens,  secretary;  di¬ 
rectors,  F.  E.  Crawford  (one  year  term), 
W.  H.  Stockwell  (two  year  term). 

Doctors  See  Publicity  Need 

Formation  of  publicity  committees  by 
state  medical  societies  to  tiid  the  news¬ 
papers  and  other  sources  of  public  in¬ 
formation  in  obtaining  accurate  medical 
reports  was  advocated  at  a  meeting  of 
secretaries  of  state  medical  societies  and 
editors  of  state  medical  journals  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Among  the  speakers  were  Drs. 
Holmes  Taylor,  W.  D.  Chapman,  Charles 
B.  Drake,  E.  J.  Goodwin  and  John  M. 


Wyoming  Editors  Held  for  Libel 

Charged  with  criminally  libeling  a  jury 
in  a  murder  case.  Max  M.  Levand,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Sam  H.  Day,  managing 
editor  of  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Herald 
were  arrested.  Nov.  1,  and  released  on 
cash  bonds  of  $2,000  each.  Action  was 
instituted  by  William  H.  Stansbury, 
Convers  county  attorney,  on  behalf  of 
the  jurymen  in  question. 


THE  SCOTT  MULTI  UNIT 

will  run  faster  than  any  other  web  press  on  the  market  and 
we  can  prove  it 

BY  THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  ONE. 

If  you  wish  to  see  a  Newspaper  printing  press  that  is  acces¬ 
sible,  easy  to  handle  and  operate,  then  look  at  The  Scott.  It 
embodies  the  improvements  and  labor  saving  devices  that'  are 
appreciated  by  the  practical  publisher. 


THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  PRESS  BUILT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A. 


CHICAGO 

1441  Monadnock  Block 


NEW  YORK 

1457  Broadway,  at  42d  Street 


JAPAN  ADVERTISER 
REBUILDS  PLANT 

Rush  Work  on  Building  to  Replace 
Structure  Raxed  by  Quake — 

Will  Resume  Publication 
December  IS 

J.  P.  Barry,  general  manager  of  the 
Japan  Advertiser,  who  recently  went  to 
Tokyo,  where  he  will  remain  until  June, 
has  announced  that  the  Japan  Advertiser 
has  started  the  erection  of  a  wooden 
building,  to  be  completed  in  forty  days, 
while  the  machinery  and  equipment  will 
be  installed  within  the  next  month.  Pub¬ 
lication  will  be  resumed  by  Dec.  IS. 

According  to  Mr.  Barry,  the  Japanese 
Government  has  prohibited  the  erection  of 
permanent  buildings  pending  publication 
of  the  final  plans  of  the  Reconstruction 
Board  regarding  the  destroyed  section  of 
the  city.  Temporary  buildings  are  being 
erected,  and  the  Government  has  guaran¬ 
teed  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  stand  for 
at  least  five  years. 

Pending  the  publication  of  the  plans  of 
the  Reconstruction  Board,  few  large  or¬ 
ders  have  been  placed  abroad  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  structural  materials.  N^ost  of 
the  orders  placed  in  the  United  States  up 
to  the  present  time  have  been  for  lumber. 
Over  $2,000,000  has  been  expended  for 
lumber  since  the  earthquake,  and  it  is  ar¬ 
riving  daily  at  Yokohama.  An  order  for 
2,000  Ford  automobiles  has  been  received 
in  the  United  States  and  trucks  are  being 
ordered  in  large  numbers.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  removed  the  import  duty  on  all 
materials  needed  in  the  work  of  recon¬ 
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struction,  which  is  giving  consider^ 
stimulus  to  import  business. 

The  Tokyo  Jiji  Shimpo,  the  Nichi 
Nichi,  Asahi,  Hochi,  Miyako  and  othe, 
vernacular  publications  are  publishing  full 
size  editions. 

Newspapermen  Aid  Charity  Fand 

Among  the  newspaper  men  who  are 
active  in  raising  $4,200,000  for  the  19^ 
Geveland  Community  Chest  Fund,  a 
drive  for  which  is  on,  are  Elbert  H. 
Baker,  president,  and  Grorge  M.  Rogm 
general  manager  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
Publishing  Company;  O.  R.  Shimanskr 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Times-C^oo! 
mercial;  John  A.  Penton,  president  of 
the  Penton  Press  and  Penton  Publishing 
Company;  and  George  F.  Moran,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Geveland  News  and  News- 
Leader  Publishing  Company;  and  J.  R. 
Donahey,  Plain  Dealer  cartoonist  The 
fund  will  take  care  of  115  leases  of 
welfare,  charity  and  institutional  work. 

Hartford  Times  Wins  Libel  Suit 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  was 
awarded  a  favorable  verdict  Nov.  13  in 
a  $75,000  libel  suit,  brought  against  it 
by  Joseph  Higgins,  law  student  The 
latter  handled  his  own  case.  The  case 
was  tried  before  Judge  James  Webb  and 
jury  in  Superior  Court,  Hartford. 

Sturgis  (Mich.)  Journal  Move* 

The  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Journal  celebrated 
its  removal  to  its  new  building  with  a 
house  warming,  Nov.  14,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  1,000  residents  of  the 
city.  The  guests  mspected  the  new  plant, 
and  receiv^  copies  of  a  special  House 
Warming  edition. 
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•<1WFDISH  NF. W.SP A PF.R ported  to  Sweden  in  considerable  bulk.” 
^  1  C  A  DM  ITOriM  IT  Q  Captain  Sten  DahlCTen, 

U!.AKrN  r  IxvylVl  U.  chief  editor  and  general  manager  of  the 

-  Dagens  Nyheter,  visited  this  country  to 

Rozendorff  of  D.geiu  Nyheter,  Here  American  newspaper  methods. 


to  Buy  Equipment,  Amazed  at 
“Factory  Aspect”  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Dailies 


Returning  to  Sweden  he  introduced 
with  _  marked  success  “the  .American 
headline”  and  manner  of  make-up,  Mr. 
Roxendorff  said.  American  comic  strips, 


The  “factory  aspect”  of  American 

.editorial.  ,«>m,  ttatonUhrf  '’“TIw.S. 


rt.’5o«ndoXbo"io«7™„;„™tta  ““."r”*'’'-  ■ 

1  u  *'“•  Roxendorff  hnds  much  to  praise  in 

Stokholm  ^  g  .American  newspapers,  but  at  the  same 


Stokholm  Dagens 
Nyheter,  who  is 
visiting  this  coun- 
t  r  y  purchasing 
mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  for  his 
paper,  Sweden’s 
leading  daily. 

Mr.  Roxendorff 
coul^’t  under¬ 
stand  how  Amer- 
i  c  a  n  newspaper 
men  could  turn 
out  good  copy, 
crowded  together 
as  they  are  in  one 
huge  room. 

“In  Sweden,”  he 


Toss  RoXENDOSrF 


time  he  has  certain  adverse  opinions. 

“It  would  be  impolite  for  me,  a  visitor, 
to  criticize,”  he  insisted.  His  opinions 
were  sought  nevertheless. 

The  “factory  aspect”  of  the  newspapers 
of  this  country,  as  applied  to  all  depart¬ 
ments,  was  one  thing  the  foreigner  found 
fault  with. 

“What  strikes  me,  as  a  visitor,  is  the 
tremendous  speed  thought  necessary  for 
the  successful  publication  of  a  newspaper 
here,”  he  said.  “It  is  stupid,  of  course, 
for  me  to  find  fault.  I  don’t  know  all 
the  conditions. 

“But  it  is  all  so  absolutely  differmt 
from  the  British  and  Swedish  idei''’bf 


told  Ejmtor  &  PuBUSHEK,  “every  news-  Ko^  newspaper  making.  The  British 
paper  writer,  even  the  lowliest  reporter,  to  put  so  much  more 

must  have  the  quiet  of  his  own  private  thought  into  our  journals  than  the  news- 

papCT  men  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
But  Sweden  has  learned  and  is  learn-  noticeable,  I  think,  in  the  kind  of  ink  and 
ing  much  from  the  newspaper  world  of  P^P®*"  used,  and  in  the  retouching  of  illus- 
America,  Mr.  Roxendorff  declared  in  an  tratmns,  as  well  as  in  news  stories, 
interview  granted  Editor  &  Publisher.  ?  newspaj^r  is  manufactured, 

Lflce  Senator  Paul  Dupuy,  owner  of  the  published,  according  to  our  ideals,  at 
Petit  Parisien,  who  is  now  in  this  coun-  „  .  «  •  •  j  .  . 


try,  Mr.  Roxendorff’s  chief  mission  is 
the  study  of  American  journals. 


Mr.  Roxendorff  is  interested  in  Ameri¬ 
can  advertising  and  visited  the  Advertis- 


Prosperity  has  come  to  Sweden’s  news-  >ug  Exposition  in  New  York  last  week. 

gipers,  according  to  Roxendorff.  Circu-  .  Newspaper  _  advertising  is  the  only 
tions  have  increased.  The  Dagens  ‘orm  of  advertising  in  Sweden,’  he  said. 
Nyheter  has  purchased  a  whole  block.  The  people  of  our  country  are  great 
and  the  first  of  next  year  erection  of  a  newspaper  readers.  Advertising  has  pro- 
new  and  up-to-date  plant  will  be  started.  u  i  '  l  j  •  • 


And  American  equipment  has  been  se-  J”  Stokholm  we  have  our  advertising 
lected  as  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.  called  the  Svenska  Reklamfor- 

“Formerly  newspiapers  of  Sweden  pur-  bundet.  We  are  great  believers  m  m- 
chased  mechanical  equipment  in  6er-  structive  ‘copy. 


chased  mechanical  equipment  in  Ger¬ 
many,”  he  said.  “American  machinery. 


The  Swedish  newspaper  executive  plans 


however,  has  long  bem  known.  For  the  to  remain  in  this  country  until  Dec.  9, 
first  time,  however,  it  will  now  be  im-visiting  important  eastern  cities. 
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-KANSAS  CITY — Coamopolitan  and  Metropolitan 

By  HARRY  R.  DRUMMOND 


TN  looking  at  Kansas  City  it  is  well 
to  look  east  from  the  west,  rather 
than  west  from  the  east,  for  Kansas  City 
is  distinctly  larger  and  more  important, 
commercially  speaking,  that  way. 

For  many,  many  years  Kansas  City  has 
been  “the  city”  for  people  living  at  points 
west  and  southwest. 

The  Kansas  City  of  today  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Kansas  City  that  back  in 
the  hectic  days  of  1861-5  succeeded  West- 
port  Landing,  that  place  from  whence 
Emmerson  Hough  started  “The  Covered 
Wagon.” 

Kansas  City  is,  perhaps,  the  most  cos¬ 
mopolitan,  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps 
the  most  metropolitan  city  west  of  Chi- 


tail  trading  territory  is  fairly  well  con¬ 
gested,  at  the  same  time  there  are  5,095 
stores  catering  to  the  wants,  wishes, 
whims  and  desires  of  those  who  shop  in 
Kansas  City. 

Many  of  the  newer  stores  are  decidedly 
pretentious  and  prosperous,  and  the  retail 
^stribution  of  merchandise  is  as  divided 
as  it  is  in  New  York. 

The  Jones  store  is,  perhaps,  the  Wgest 
department  store  in  the  city  in  point  of 
sales,  while  Emery  Bird  Thayer  &  Co., 
second  in  gross  sales,  is  easily  the  leader 
in  point  of  class. 

Taylor’s  is  third  in  sales  but  a  close 
runner  up  for  Emery  Bird  Thayer  &  Co., 
for  quality,  both  of  merchandise  and  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  Geo.  B.  Peck  Goods  Com¬ 
pany,  fourth  in  volume,  is  third  in  qual¬ 
ity.  Collectively  these  four  stores  do 
some  $30,000,000  a  year,  out  of  nearly 


City,  Mo.,  as  is  the  Bronx  a  part  of 
New  York  City. 

There  are  82,756  families  on  the 
Missouri  side,  occupying  61,634  dwell¬ 
ings,  32,067  of  these  dwellings  being 
owined  by  the  occupants;  while  on  the 
Kansas  side  there  are  13,139  families,  oc¬ 
cupying  12,192  homes,  6,375  of  which  are 
owned  by  the  occupants. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  Kansas 
City  is  a  pretty  sizable  city,  with  a  well  ,  .  -  . 

diversified  citizenry — making  a  market  to  $250,000,000  retail  business  done  in  the 
be  given  deep,  even  prayerful  considera-  city. 

tion.  There  are  43.000  automobiles  owned  in 

There  are  14  railroad  trunk  lines,  32  Kansas  City,  and  they  travel  faster  and 
subsidiary  lines,  7  electric  suburbtm  lines  nwe  recklessly  there  than  in  any  other 
and  several  motor  lines  operating  in  and  city  so  far  covered  by  the  writer.  Cross- 


cago  and  east  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  out  of  Kansas  City,  and  they  have  2^  ing  streets  afoot  in  Kansas  City  is  en- 


Angeles. 

It  has,  however,  many  characteristics 
not  found  in  any  other  city  on  earth. 

The  crowds  one  sees  in  the  streets,  (and 
make  no  mistake,  one  sees  crowds)  are 
so  varied  in  appearance,  in  dress  and  in 
manners,  that  they  are  tremendously  in¬ 
teresting.  Here  are  eastern  people, 
dressed  up  to  the  nines,  much  more  elab¬ 
orately  than  they  dress  at  home,  there  a 
crowd  of  cowboys — real  cowboys,  if  you 
please,  who  have  wandered  up  town  from 
the  stock  yards,  then  some  real  “dirt 
farmers,”  railroad  men,  packing  house 


City  just  as  people  from  “York  State," 
New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
and  Maryland  go  to  New  York  City— 
ostensibly  on  business,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  live  for  a  time  at  the  big 
hotels,  go  to  the  shows — and  shop. 

In  a  trading  area  of  60  miles  Kansas 
City  has  1,810,500  people  to  draw  trade 
from,  and  Kansas  City  has  the  trade 
drawing  power  of  a  high  tension  portu 
plaster. 

Realizing  what  a  tremendous  retail 
trade  Kansas  City  merchants  enjoy,  and 
understanding  that  this  trade  is,  for  the 
most  part,  natural  demand,  and  not  very 
much  of  it  created,  one  may  wonder  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  some  real  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  Kansas  City  merchants 
to  really  create  demands  and  markets. 

One  of  these  days  when  Kansas  Chy 
has  become  satiated  with  civic  beauty  as 
applied  to  homes,  when  the  boulevard 
system  is  fixed  so  fine  that  there  can  be 
no  more  fixing,  Kansas  City  is  going  to 
look  upon  its  business  section,  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  that,  30  years  ago  incited  a 
good  home  movement,  and  realizing  that 
the  downtown  part  of  the  town  has  not 
kept  the  pace,  will  begin  reconstructing 


employees,  all  fraternizing  with  the  resi-  were  built,  palatial  residences  and  estates 


passenger  trains  scheduled  to  move  in  and  tireiy  a  matter  of  the  quick  or  the  dead  and  creating  a  new  business  section  that 
out  each  day.  — or  mained.  ^  will  measure  up  to  its  possibilities— to 

Market  information  regarding  Kansas  It  would  be  hard,  yes,  impossible  to  its  opportunities,  and  will  set  new  stand- 
City  is  rather  difficult  to  (^tain.  Your  center  Kansas  Chy  in  a  trade  zone,  and  ards  in  store  architecture,  store  manage- 

Cityian  is  at  present  too  make  that  zone  a  circle.  Rather  one  ment  and  progressiveness, 

busy  boosting  his  town  as  a  residential  should  draw  an  elipse,  placing  Kansas  Meanwhile,  however,  looking  at  Kan- 
city  to  devote  mu^  time  to  the  more  City  in  or  close  to  ^e  northeast  comer,  sas  City  from  the  west,  Kansas  City  it 
sordid  considerations.  For  a  little  way,  say  60  miles  north  the  big  city,  and  looking  at  Kansas  Qty 

Some  20  years  ago,  or  more,  Kansas  and  east  of  Kansas  City  there  is  no  from  the  east,  Kansas  City,  with  $1,600,- 

Gty  people  began  absorbing  the  civic  questioning  the  trade  supremacy  of  the  000,000  a  year  in  business  paying  (% 

place,  but  for  literally  hundreds  of  miles  '  ' 

south  and  west  K^sas  City  is  the  big 
bet,  the  only  one  in  fact. 

People  from  this  territory  go  to  Kansas 


beauty  idea,  and  it  “took”  so  effectively 
that  the  city  began  suffering  growing 
pains,  and  began  moving  south. 

Streets  were  made  passable,  boulevards 


tax,  with  $250,000,000  a  year  in  retail 
trade,  is  a  market — a  retail  market,— a 
real  newspaper  market  embracing  more 
than  100,CO0  families. 


idents,  making  a  city  that  can  and  does 
consume  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  from 
the  very  best  to  the  cheapest. 

Kansas  City  regretfully  admits  that 
Chicago  is  larger  as  a  live  stock  market 
—but  Kansas  City  is  the  second  city  in 
the  world  in  that  line. 

However,  to  mitigate  the  humiliation, 
Kansas  City  has  the  largest  live  stock 
exchange  building  in  the  world;  is  the 
world’s  greatest  agricultural  implement 
market,  also  leading  every  other  city, 
town,  settlement,  village  or  trading  post 
as  a  market  for  winter  wheat,  stock  and 
feed  cattle,  stock  hogs,  Kaffir  com  and 
Milo  Maize,  lumber,  seeds,  American 
black  walnut  and  reciprocal  insurance. 

There  is  a  city  ordinance  in  Kansas 
City  requiring  the  payment  of  a  tax  of 
50  cents  on  every  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  business  transacted,  and  more  or  less 
honest  business  men,  during  the  year 
19^,  paid  $800,000  on  this  item.  A  clever 
mathematician  can  eventually  figure  out 


sprang  into  being — but  the  old  places 
were  left — old  streets  of  aristocrats  be¬ 
came  the  dwelling  streets  of  the  less 
prosperous  citizens ;  the  old  “bottoms” 
were  turned  into  shops,  wholesale  houses, 
warehouses  and  garages,  and  a  general 
uplift  of  living  conditions  for  all  classes 
of  people  was  undergone — and  is  still 
being  developed. 

This  paramount  consideration  for 
Kansas  Cityians  has  seemed  so  vital  that 
it  has  overshadowed  almost  everything 
else  as  a  topic  for  conversation. 

Time  was,  and  not  so  many  years  ago, 
when  Kansas  City  merchants  were  way 
ahead  of  their  city. 

They  were  younger  then,  had  the  broad 
vision  of  the  west,  and  built  for  future 
generations — or  thought  they  did.  Stores 
were  tremendous,  spacious  and  elegant — 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
many,  many  years. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  decades 
Kansas  City  has  grown  up  to,  and  far 


ho 

Kunsiis  Ci\ 
reads 


this  accounts  for  $1,600,000,000  worth  of  beyond,  the  dreams  of  the  broad  minded, 
trading  during  the  year,  and,  while  we  all  visionary  young  men  of  the  eighties,  and 
have  grown  careless  in  figuring  billions  these  men,  no  longer  young,  firm  in  the 
since  the  war,  and  since  German  marks  conviction  that  they  were  right  40  years 
run  into  large  figures,  still  and  all,  one  ago,  stiff  hold  that  they  were  right,  and, 
billion  six  hundred  million  .\mericap  being  right  then,  they  have  steadfastly 
dollars  is  some  extensive  money,  even  if  refused  to  change  their  viewpoints,  their 
many  of  us  have  not  got  that  much.  standards,  or  their  ideals.  They  have 

The  1920  population  of  Kansas  City  was  realized  their  ambition  and  have,  for 


324,410  and  the  local  estimate  in  19^ 
is  3^,000.  Of  this  the  native  white 
population  is  83  per  cent,  negro  9  per 
cent  and  foreign  born  8  per  cent. 

The  city  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  which 
is  separated  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by 
State  Line  street,  has  a  population  of 


years,  rested  on  their  well  won  laurels. 

This  has  not  meant  stagnation  for  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  has  meant  a  retarding  of 
many  of  the  old  established  houses,  and 
the_  springing  up  of  many  smaller  stores 
which,  because  of  the  lack  of  vigorous, 
progressive  competition,  have  grown  pre- 


101,177.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  Kansas  tentious  so  that,  while  Kansas  City’s  re- 
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Last  month  The  Kansas  City  Star  gained  15,201  new 
subscribers  over  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  and 
showed  an  increase  in  advertising  of  103,520  lines. 
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newspaper  ads  tripled  used  car 

SALES,  STATISTICS  SHOW 

J^on-AdTertisers  far  Eclipsed — $33,000,000  Advertising  Budget 
Only  18  Per  Cent  Effective  Because  Classified,  Not 
Display,  Columns  Were  Used,  Shaw  Says 


automobile  dealers  who  employed 
^  advertising  in  newspapers  in  the 
sale  of  used  cars  sold  three  times  as 
aiany  automobiles,  and  for  higher  aver¬ 
age  prices,  than  dealers  who  did  not  use 

advertising.  ...  .• 

At  the  same  time,  dealers  are  spending 
$33000,000  a  year  to  advertise  used  cars, 
aid  that  advertising  has  only  been  18  per 
effective.  Why  ?  . 

Lynn  M.  Shaw  of  St.  Louis,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  National  Auto- 
^ik  Dealers’  Association,  made  these 
two  statements  in  an  interview  granted 
Ebitob  &  Publisher.  He  supported  the 
first  with  carefully  gathered  statistics. 
He  answered  the  question  attached  to  the 
second  from  his  own  personal  study  of 
the  situation.  _ 

To  arrive  at  fair  statistics,  Mr.  Shaw 
found  out  the  number  of  used  cars  sold 
in  18  carefully  selected  states,  representa- 
tire  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea¬ 


boards  and  the  Middle  West,  and  repre¬ 
senting  61  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  62  per  cent  of  the 
dealers,  and  64  per  cent  of  the  cars  regis¬ 
tered.  He  also  gathered  figures  on  the 
amounts  spent  on  advertising. 

The  statistics  showed,  Mr.  Shaw 
pointed  out,  that  707  dealers  sold  65,148 
used  cars,  paying  $369,154  on  advertising. 
In  other  words  the  dealers  sold  an  aver¬ 
age  of  92  cars  each  at  an  advertising  cost 
of  $5.66  a  car.  A  total  of  250  dealers, 
who  did  not  advertise,  sold  7,422  auto¬ 
mobiles,  or  an  average  of  only  twenty- 
nine  each. 

“Take  New  York  State,  for  instance,” 
Mr.  Shaw  continued.  “We  found  that 
104  dealers  who  advertised  sold  10743 
used  cars,  paying  $47,573  for  advertising. 
Twenty-three  dealers,  who  did  not  ad¬ 
vertise  sold  962  cars." 

Mr.  Shaw  submitted  the  following 
table  of  statistics: 


ADVERTISED  CARS 

UNADVERTISED  | 

Cass  Sold 

Ad  Exraif  si  Dealiis 

Cass  Sold 

Dealiis 

6,125 

$57,411 

39 

231 

16 

1 .592 

8.610 

16 

126 

4 

Wiibin(to°  . 

2,162 

15,416 

26 

84 

6 

Sev  York . 

10,743 

47,573 

104 

962 

23 

6.609 

33,388 

62 

1,156 

25 

.  2,307 

8,859 

.’3 

446 

13 

Ctlifomis  . 

9,099 

67,767 

42 

48 

3 

Aitsiuss-Tenncssee  . 

1,433 

4,489 

13 

134 

8 

Pauuylvania . 

.  5,979 

33,449 

103 

759 

31 

Midipn  . 

.  4,858 

11,844 

38 

438 

12 

Wisconsin . 

.  3,092 

21,227 

56 

734 

26 

bstneky  . 

413 

1,000 

5 

103 

6 

Im  . 

.  2,799 

8,822 

57 

966 

2 

.  4,236 

24,359 

57 

502 

11 

Loaisiana-Mississippi  . 

1,243 

8,223 

l.t 

201 

8 

Minnesota  . 

.  2,459 

16,717 

43 

532 

26 

Totals . 

65,148 

$369,154 

707 

7,422 

250 

ATCrages,  per  dealer,  92.14. 

Per  car,  $5.66. 

Cars  sold,  29.69. 

An  interesting  phase  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
y  was  that  dealers  in  cities  of  more 
25,000  population  sold  a  higher  aver- 
e  number  of  used  automobiles  and  for 
igher  average  sales  prices.  The  figures 
ere  taken  from  reports  of  more  than 
'  dealers  in  cities  of  more  than  25,000 
from  430  dealers  in  cities  of  less 
an  Aat  population. 

Twke  as  many  dealers  in  the  small 
towns  sold  only  one-third  as  many  auto¬ 
nobiles  and  at  about  half  the  average 
elling  _Kice  as  did  the  dealers  in  the 
arge  cities.  The  cost  of  advertising  per 
ar  in  the  large  cities  averaged  $7.19  as 
:ompared  with  $1.98  in  the  small  cities. 
Figures  supporting  this  follow: 

WHERE  DEALERS  ADVERTISED 

Cities  of  Cities  of 
mode  than  less  than 
,  ^  ,  25,000  25,000 

lumber  of  driers  reporting  264  430 

advertising  expense  on 

car,  in  1923 .  $309,840  $43,549 

used  cars  sold  in  1923  4.',036  22,051 

’fngc  used  car  sale  price. .  $457.98  $287.41 

'ttage  adTertising  expense 

“r .  $7.19  $1.98 

wage  expense  per  dealer.  $1,173.64  $101.28 
’trage  sales  per  dealer...  163  51.28 

niERE  DEALERS  REPORTED  NO  AD¬ 
VERTISING  EXPENSE 

oinber  ot  dealers .  15  207 

amber  of  cars  sold .  808  5.615 

•eeaee  selling  price .  $382.11  $227.59 

numtier  of  sales  per 
.  5.V86  27.12 

Mthough  dealers  are  spending  $33,000.- 
/  *.year  to  advertise  used  cars,  the 
I'frtising  has  only  been  18  per  cent 
■fctive,  Mr.  Shaw  contends,  and  be- 
It  is  because  the  dealers  have  used 
^sined  advertising  instead  of  display. 

It  is  my  contention.”  he  said,  “that 
tssined  advertisements  only  reach  75 
7  ^t  of  the  newspaper’s  total  circula- 
». 

Mr.  Shaw  reaches  his  conclusion  from 
Tsonal  observation  and  after  15  years 
TWience  ot  newspapers  in  various  busi- 
«  executive  positions. 

^hastened  to  add  that  there  was  no 
**tion  that  classified  advertisements  had 


great  value,  but  declared  it  was  a  mini¬ 
mum  value  at  a  maximum  cost  as  far  as 
used  cars  were  concerned. 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “that  80  per  cent 
of  all  advertising  is  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  people  into  business  houses  and 
not  for  the  actual  sale  of  goods.  Dis¬ 
play  advertising  would  accomplish  this 
far  more  effectivelv  than  the  use  of  the 
classified  columns.” 

Mr.  Shaw  was  visiting  New  York  from 
St.  Louis.  He  spoke  Mondav  evening, 
Nov.  19.  before  the  Newark  .Automobile 
T rade  Association. 

UGLY  BILLBOARDS  MUST  GO 

Speaker  at  Potter  Meet  Admit  Abuses 
Have  Been  Many 

Rural  bill-boards  that  deface  land¬ 
scapes  must  be  removed,  it  was  declared 
at  a  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  New 
York  State  Poster  .Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Nov.  19.  Such  signs,  it  was  said,  only 
represent  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

Several  speakers  admitted  highway  ad¬ 
vertising  had  been  abused  in  many  cases. 
The  business  as  a  whole,  they  said,  had 
been  endangered  thereby.  Members  of 
the  association  discussed  plans  to  limit 
rural  bill-board  advertising  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  poster  advertising  gener¬ 
ally. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Mrs.  Harry 
Lilly,  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  and  Former  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  E.  Allen  Frost,  Chicago.  Mr.  Frost 
advocated  higher  artistic  standards  in 
poster  advertising  and  the  abolition  of 
unsightly  sign-boards. 

Fire  Destroy,  Newspaper  Equipment 

Fire,  Nov.  19.  destroyed  the  Moran 
Building  in  Truckee,  Cal.,  in  which  the 
plant  of  the  Truckee  Republican  was 
being  installed.  The  loss  of  equipment, 
already  moved  into  the  building,  was 
complete. 
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Some  Exclushre 
Joiumal-Post 
Advertisers: 

American  Beanty 
Irons 

Chipso  Flakes 

Cliquot  Club  Ginger 
Ale 

“400”  Prodnets 
Green  River 
Hickory  Garters 
Ivory  Soap 
Karo  Syrup 
Linit  Starch 
Mazola  Oil 

McFadden  Publica¬ 
tions 

New  Currency 
Cigars 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser 

Royal  Typewriter 
Co. 

Van  Dyck  Cigars 

Woman’s  Home 
Companion 


National  advertisers 
can  cover  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  trade  terri¬ 
tory  with  The  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Post  (eve¬ 
nings)  at  a  less  cost 
per  reader  ...  a  rate 
of  25c.  a  line  as 
compared  with  55c. 
charged  by  Kansas 
City’s  other  evening 
newspaper,  compel- 
ling  the  use  of 
same  copy  in  their 
consecutive  morning 
and  evening  issues. 
The  combination 
(morning  and  eve¬ 
ning)  rate  offered  by 
the  Journal  and  Post 
is  38c.  a  line. 

Net  Paid  Circula¬ 
tion:  The  Journal, 
152,112;  The  Post, 
168,740;  ’The  Sunday 
Journal-Post,  201,684 
—  publisher’s  state¬ 
ment  to  the  A.  B.  C. 
for  six  months  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1923. 


The  Kansas  City 
Journal  &  Post 

Mornings — Evenings — Sundays 
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WHAT  IS  REVENUE  FROM 
SUNDAY  EDITION 

85,000  Circulation  Against  65,000 
Daily,  Sold  at  Combination  Rate, 
Wbat  Is  Fair  Surcharge  for 
Sunday  Advertising? 


To  Editor  and  PtrsLisiiER:  A  little  question. 

AsstiminR  the  same  circulation  and  size  of 
paper,  \vhat  should  be  the  relative  rate  of  the 
Sunday  paper  if  the  daily  paper  sells  for  $1  an 
inch  ? 

Or  assume  a  65,000  daily  circulath  n,  with  an 
85.000  Sunday  circulation,  with  the  daily  run¬ 
ning  50-50,  and  the  Sunday  running  40  per  cent 
advertising  and  60  i)er  cent  news,  what  would 
be  the  apportionment  of  the  advertising  revenue 
dollar,  ba.sed  upon  a  c(mbination  rate  of  the 
daily  and  Sunday? 

1  shall  appreciate  your  suggestions  on  this  as 
well  as  advising  the  method  or  logic  used  in  its 
detfrminatinn.  BUSINESS  MANAGER. 

Opinion  as  to  the  first  question  is 
divided.  Some  publishers  hold  that  a 
newspaper  is  not  entitled  to  charge  more 
for  Sunday  than  for  weekday  circulation 
of  the  same  amount.  Many  others  hold 
that  Sunday  circulation  is  worth  from 
6  to  10  per  cent  more,  while  25  per  cent 
surcharge  is  not  uncommon. 

As  to  the  second  question,  several 
other  factors  must  be  introduced  to  get 
an  understandable  answer.  Even  this, 
in  the  opinion  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
is  valueless  to  a  publisher  seeking  the 
amount  of  net  return  from  his  Sunday 
issue  which  is  sold  in  combination  with 
the  daily  edition.  The  governing  factor 
is  the  cost  of  production,  which,  not  be¬ 
ing  given  by  the  inquirer,  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

We  can  assume  that  the  six  weekday 
issues  of  the  paper,  with  65,000  circula¬ 
tion,  would  be  entitled  to  a  rate  of  16 
cents  per  agate  line,  or  $384  for  a  page 
of  2,400  agate  lines.  Also  that  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition  with  85,000  circulation,  on 
the  basis  of  the  answer  to  Question  1, 
would  be  entitled  to  a  rate  of  21  cents 
an  agate  line,  or  $504  per  page. 

Assume  further  that  the  paper  puts 
out  a  20-page  issue  Monday,  24  pages 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 


32  pages  Friday,  20  pages  Saturday,  and 
60  pages  Sunday. 

On  a  50-50  basis  6  days  a  week  and  a 
40-60  basis  Sunday,  the  total  advertising 
of  the  week  would  be  %  pages,  of  which 

24  would  be  published  Sunday.  That 
divides  the  lineage  75  per  cent  weekdays, 

25  per  cent  Sundays. 

So  far,  we  haven’t  considered  the  com¬ 
bination  rate.  Averaging  the  circulation 
on  a  seven-day  basis  at  a  milline  rate 
of  $2.50,  we  can  set  the  combination  rate 
at  17  cents  a  line,  or  $408  jicr  page. 

Multiplying  96  pages  by  $408 — assum¬ 
ing  that  all  advertising  pays  the  same 
rate,  daily  and  Sunday,  and  that  all  use 
the  combination — ^the  total  revenue  for 
the  week  is  $39,168. 

The  Sunday  revenue,  charging  $504 
per  page  for  24  pages,  is  $12,0%,  or, 
roughly,  30  per  cent  of  the  week’s  total. 

One  publisher  to  whom  the  question 
was  put  answered :  “The  proportion  of 
revenue  in  the  Sunday,  as  compared  with 
the  daily,  should  be  one-seventh  of  the 
total,  plus  the  surcharge.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  an  inch  advertisement  running 
7  days,  cost  $7.10,  $6.00  of  this  total 
should  be  charged  against  the  daily  and 
$1.10  on  the  Sunday.  It  is  the  accepted 
custom  of  newspapers  to  publish  about 
30  per  cent  more  circulation  Sunday  than 
daily  and  to  charge  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  above  their  daily  rate.” 

THE  MARQUIS  PROTESTS  ' 

Boni  Declares  New  York  American 
“Deformed”  His  Memories 

Protesting  the  “unsavory  recital”  of 
his  memoires,  as  it  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Sunday  American.  Marquis  Boni 
de  Castellane,  divorced  husband  of  Anna 
Gould,  has  announced  his  intention  of 
suing  that  newspaper  for  alleged  libel 
and  for  damages.  The  announcement 
was  made  in  Paris,  Nov.  21. 

The  Marquis  sold  the  American  the 
right  to  quote  enough  of  his  first  volume 
of  his  memoires  to  make  up  12  articles. 
He  now  complains  the  text  was  deformed 
and  that  it  was  “decorated  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  worst  possible  taste.” 


PHILLIPS  MUST  QUIT 
EVENING  WORLD 

Federal  Court  Rules  Former  Globe 
“Colyumist’s”  Service*  Belong  to 
A«*ociated  Newspaper* — 

Old  Contract  Valid 


By  a  decision  handed  down  this  week 
by  Judge  Henry  Wade  Rogers  for  the 
L'nited  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
l-^astern  District,  the  injunction  granted 
by  the  lower  courts  restraining  H.  1. 
Phillips,  “colyumist,”  from  working  for 
any  organization  other  than  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Newspapers  Syndicate,  was  aftinned. 

The  court  holds  that  Phillips’  “services 
as  a  writer  of  humorous  newspaper  arti¬ 
cles  are  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be 
unique  and  unusual”  and  that  “the  case  is 
one  in  which  the  remedy  by  injunction 
is  proper  and  alone  adequate.” 

After  reviewing  the  evidence  the  court 
finds  as  follows : 

“It  appears  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  complainant  had  a  contract  with 
the  defendant  which  entitled  it  to  his  ex¬ 
clusive  newspaper  work  inside  as  well  as 
outside  the  city  of  New  York  on  and 
after  the  exercise  of  complainant’s  option 
from  June  2,  1923,  through  the  year  1924. 
Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this 
contract  the  defendant  saw  fit  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  render 
services  to  it  which  are  in  disregard  of 
this  contract  relations  with  complainant. 

“It  can  make  no  difference  that  he  did 
this  believing  in  good  faith  that  he  was 
not  violating  his  legal  obligations.  And 
as  we  think  his  services  as  a  writer  of 
humorous  newspaper  articles  are  shown 
by  the  evidence  to  be  unique  and  unusual 
and  that  an  action  at  law  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  breach  of  his  contract  would 
afford  an  inadequate  remedy,  the  case  is 
one  that  in  which  the  remedy  by  injunc¬ 
tion  is  proper  and  alone  adequate,  and  it 
was  not  error  to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  doing  what  he  was  engaged  not  to 
do.” 


Mr.  Phillips  was  columnist  on  tit 
New  York  Globe.  When  that  paper  was 
sold  he  accepted  employment  with  tk 
Evening  World  in  the  same  capadti 
He  had  conducted  his  column  in  ti 
World  for  about  two  months  when  the 
-Associated  Newspaper  suit  to  restrain 
him  resulted  in  a  restraining  order.  Mr 
Phillips  appealed.  The  appeal  could  not 
be  heard  until  the  first  week  in  October 
It  was  the  first  case  argued,  and  thonrii 
decision  after  decision  came  down  weellT 
in  other  cases,  the  court  did  not  reach  a 
verdict  in  this  matter  until  Monda. 
Nov.  19.  ’’ 

The  courts  having  found  that  his  con- 
tract  stands.  Phillips  returns  to  the  A^ 
sociated  Newspapers.  The  New  York 
papers  having  the  service  are  the  Snn, 
Telegram  and  Herald. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  in  regard  to  the  case: 

“I  sincerely  believed  that  1  had  no  con¬ 
tract  with  the  .Associated  Newspapers  b^ 
yond  the  end  of  1922.  When  the  Globe, 
which  was  my  chief  employer  paying 
most  of  my  salary,  pulled  out  from  under 
me  by  sudden  sale  one  May  morning,  I 
believed  I  was  a  free  agent.  My  contrac 
was  shown  to  the  Evening  World  and  its 
officials,  and  its  counsel  held  in  good 
faith,  as  did  I,  that  I  had  discharged  all 
obligations  under  it.  The  World  was  n 
sincere  in  this  belief  that  it  fougjit  the 
litigation  in  my  behalf. 

“The  court  concedes  we  acted  in  good 
faith. 

“Incidentally  I  want  to  say  that  the 
fairness  of  the  Evening  World  to  me 
throughout  has  been  in  every  respect  one 
of  the  finest  things  within  my  newspaper 
experience.” 

Mr.  Phillips  was  employed  in  1918  be 
the  New  York  Globe  and  Commercial  Ad¬ 
vertiser  to  edit  copy.  About  two  yean 
later  he  commenced  to  contribute  htnnor- 
ous  paragraphs  to  the  paper  in  addition 
to  his  regular  work.  This  finally  led  to 
his  promotion  to  columnist,  his  column  in 
the  Globe  being  called  “The  Globe  Trot¬ 
ter.”  When  he  left  the  Globe  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  Evening  World,  he 
conducted  a  column  called  “Telling  the 
World.’ 


Let  Us  Help  You  Secure — 

More  Readers  Among  Automobile  Owners — 

More  Automobile  Advertising  Lineage — 

Leadership  in  Your  Territory  in  the  Automobile  Field- 

Results  are  what  count — we  have  a  proved  service  that  has  got  them  for  over  1 00  papters  in  all  parts  of  U.  S. 

and  Canada 

HERE’S  PROOF  OF  READER  INTEREST 


''Without  question,  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  automobile  feature,  from 
our  readers'  standpoint,  of  any  we  have  ever  run.  This  statement  is  based  on 
actual  comments  from  readers,  which  is  substantiated  by  our  sales  on  12,000 
copies  of  the  ‘Motor  Book.*  ** 

Mr.  HERBERT  U  SMITH,  The  Pma,  Pittsburgh. 

"The  ven*  best  informative  automobile  feature  in  the  country  today.  Continue 
service  indefinitely.*' 

Mr.  W.  M.  HARRISON,  The  Oklahoman,  Okla. 


We  endorse  this  as  one  of  the  best  automobile  features  we  have  ever  used. 
Were  this  not  so,  we  could  not  have  sold  8,500  "Motor  Books."  using  only  three 
advertisements. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BEISER,  The  Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"Am  confident  it  is  the  most  read  feature  in  our  weekly  automobile  section." 
Mr.  C.  H.  KETCHAM,  The  Argus-Press,  Owosso. 


GETS  NEW  ADVERTISERS— KEEPS  OLD  ONES 


"Very  good!  With  it  we  are  able  to  have  at  least  one  motor  page  each  week, 
often  more,  and  have  infiuenced  advertisers  who  before  rarely  used  a  line." 

Mr.  ZINN,  The  Democrat,  Goshen,  Ind. 

"This  two  page  spread  (under  cover)  was  sold  to  run  every  Saturday  for  six 
months  at  an  extra  rate.** 

Mr.  E.  E.  Witham,  The  Advocate,  Stamford,  Conn. 


"Only  one  that  local  dealers  have  freely  given  repeats,  and  asked  for  spsce  of 
their  own  accord." 

Mr.  P.  W.  Leiaenring,  The  Call,  Allentown,  Pa. 

"1  already  have  a  waiting  list  established  for  new  advertisers  who  are  anxious 
to  get  on  Trouble  Shooter  page." 

Mr.  J.  P.  Riley,  The  Herald,  Fall  River,  Maas. 


Leadership  is  yours  in  the  automobile  field  if  E.  H.  Scott’s  practical,  timely  automobile  articles  appear  in  your 
columns.  Here  is  a  specialized  automobile  service  that  is  complete — original — and  a  proved  success  with  over 

100  papers. 

Wire  or  Write  Now  for  Full  Details. 

THE  S-N-L  TECHNICAL  SYNDICATE,  Reaper  Block,  Chicago 
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TRADE  AREA  WIDENED 
by  “DOLLAR  DAY” 

Topeka  Capital  Ineited  40,000  Country 
Folk  to  Town,  with  Special  Prm- 
lege*,  and  Added  to  It« 
Subscription  List 


of  the  names  also  received  a  copy  of  the 
Dollar  Day  issue  of  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital. 

The  first  two  days  mail  brought  in 
over  a  thousand,  subscriptions  and  at  the 
time  this  is  being  written  more  are  said 
to  be  coming  in  steadily. 


DR.  COOK  GETS  14  YEARS 


Dollar  Day  in  Topeka  last  week  meant  - 

more  to  the  Daily  Capital  than  a  chance  Fort  Worth  Better  Business  Bureau 
to  get  its  fellow  citizms,  readers  and  Exposed  His  Oil  Fraud 

non-readers,  into  town  for  a  day  to  pa- 

tronize  its  advertisers.  The  Capital  took  Exposed  by  a  Better  Business  Bureau, 
Llvantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  erstwhile  ex- 
the  visitors  regular  comers  and  to  in-  plorer  and  mountain  climber,  was  on 
terest  them  in  Topeka  and  its  stores  by  N'ov.  21,  found  guilty  by  a  Federal  court 
selling  them  18-month  subscriptions  at  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  of  using  the  mails 
the  regular  vear  rate.  The  campaign  to  defraud.  He  was  sentenced  to  14 
was  one  of  the  first  moves  of  the  paper  years  and  9  months  in  a  Federal  prison 
and  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $12,000  by  Judge 
tie  up  their  activities  with  a  good  roads  Killits.  The  conviction  grew  out  of  an 
program  and  e.xtend  the  retail  trading  oil  investment  scheme,  the  Petroleum 
^ea  beyond  the  ordinarv  radius.  Producers  Association,  of  which  Cook 

And  A  G.  Wallace,  manager  of  adver-  was  sole  trustee.  . 
rising  promotion  for  the  Capital,  also  Fred  K.  Smith,  treasurer  of  the  as- 
poiiTts  out  that  “with  the  extension  of  sociation,  was  sentenced  to  serve  seven 
^try  circulation  and  with  the  ramifi-  years  in  prison  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $12,- 
catkm  of  hard  roads  to  all  parts  of  the  000.  S.  E.  J.  Cox  was  sentenced  to  eight 
trade  territory,  the  local  newspaper  is  years  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $8,000.  Other 
enabled  to  increase  its  local  advertising  codefendants  of  Dr.  Cook  who  were 
rate  and  put  its  local  merchants  on  a  found  guilty  were  sentenced  as  follows : 
basis  with  national  advertisers.”  A.  K.  Eckman,  seven  years  and  $l4- 

From  a  population  of  331,118  in  the  000  fine;  W.  L.  Braddish  and  W.  P. 
16  counties  surrounding  the  city,  a  list  Welty,  two  years  each  and  $1,000  fine; 
of  40,000  was  selected.  J  S.  Rooks,  C.  W.  Sleete,  S.  L.  Hess, 

The  next  move  was  to  prepare  a  let-  T.  O.  Turner,  N.  S. .  Kenninger,  E.  J. 
ter  combining  (1)  An  invitation  to  be  Bowen  and  R.  L.  Maxwell,  each  one  year 
in  town  on  Dollar  Day;  (2)  A  special  and  a  day  and  fines  of  $1,000;  L.  A.  Mc- 
offer  on  long  term  subscriptions  to  the  Kercher,  six  years  and  $1,000  fine;  O. _L. 
Daily  Capital.  The  list  to  consist  of  Ray,  G.  A.  De  Montrond,  H.  E.  Robin- 
farm  and  small  town  people.  son,  Harry  Bleam  and  J.  E.  Burmeister, 

The  following  letter  was  printed  on  all  of  whom  had  previously  entered  pleas 
a  Daily  Capiul  letter  head.  There  was  of  guilty,  fines  of  $500  each.  H.  O.  Ste- 
no  fill-in  or  salutation.  The  letter,  as  phens,  who  also  entered  a  plea  of  guilty, 
it  went  out  read;  November  10  19’J  $7,000  and  sentenced  to  serve 

-BARCAI.1  INVITATldr 


“Can  you  arrange  to  be  in  Topeka  on  next 
Friday,  November  16?  It  will  be  Dollar  Day, 
and  you  will  be  here  as  the  guest  of  tbe  Mer¬ 
chants  Divisiot  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
All  the  stores  are  planning  to  hold  their  first 


Baker  of  Plain  Dealer  Honored 


Production  in  all  departments  of  the 
big  advance  showing  of  Christmas  merchandi*,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  came  to  a  stand- 
;‘f  Xe'frmJly'^toVTeVe^Tnr^e'afl  tt  Still  for  half  an  hour  at  noon,  Nov  14, 
beautiful  and  useful  articles  that  will  be  on  when  several  hundred  employes  of  the 
exhibition.  paper  and  many  prominent  Gevelanders, 

ar7cSuitfn™on“y^°?oTL'rr*A^Turt*so  including  local  adverti^rs  who  were 
you  won’t  h.Tve  any  trouble  finding  a  place  spaCC-Duycrs  OI  Mr. .  BakCf  R  Quartet  Oi 
to  park,  we  are  sending  you  this  ’Guest  Card*  a  century  ago,*  assembled  in  the  business 

to  hang  on  your  car.  It  gives  P”J-  office  to  participate  in  the  unveiling  of 

ileac  of  parkins  wherever  you  please  and  as  »  ^  e  t'IL  tt  t>  i  «. 

long  as  you  like,  any  place  in  Topeka  on  ^  painting  of  Elbert  H.  Baker,  president 

November  16.  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Publishing  Company. 

“•Dollar  Day’  is  gning  to  be  a  big  day  for  j^e  portrait,  a  gift  to  the  institution  by 
J^e'^in^iiTver  the  employes,  was  executed  by  Sandor 

and  you  want  to  get  here  and  have  the  fun  VagO,  a  Cleveland  artist  Oi  note,  and 
of  Mng  with  the  crowd.  its  presentation  marked  the  25th  anni- 

'th:’T‘o;“kr"Da"il?  v;ersary  of  Mr  Baker’s  connection  with 
Capital  is  making  only  to  you  and  to  the  other  the  paper.  The  presentation  was  made 
foik«  who  arc  getting  this  letter.  by  “Ted*'  Robtnson.  column  contributor, 

«f‘the”'=IHn?"caSftarT'll  a*“ye-:‘“’T"hafs‘’?o'r*  -ho  said  that  Mr.  Baker  began,  his  con- 
daily  and  Sunday.  But  here’s  what  we  will  do  duct  of  the  .  paper  by  Starting  the 
for  vou;  Fill  out  the  special  discount  blank  revolutionary  idea  of  telling  the  truth 
we  have  put  in  with  this  letter,  and  we’ll  circulation  fiizures  ” 

start  .ending  you  the  Capital  right  away— then  Circulation  ngures. 

we'll  keep  on  sending  it  all  through  1934,  and  —  — 

then  right  through  until  March  16,  1925.  And 
all  it  will  cost  you  is  $6 — the  regular  price  of 
a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Capital.  That’s 
a  bargain,  isn’t  it? 

“So  be  sure  to  send  the  discount  blank  with 


Nathan-Mencken  Leave  Smart  Set 


George  Jean  Nathan  and  H.  L. 
„  u  .  AA  .  Mencken,  with  the  December  issue  of 

L“n“^  al!l'  o”“ts?et:;Sl’*s=ptirn's  Sjnart  Set.  retired  from  editorship,  which 
for  $6  after  November  29,  Thanksgiving  Day,  they  had  carried  on  together  Since  1914. 
yours  now.  Morris  Gilbert,  until  recently  re-write 

«atch  for  the  copy  of  the  Capital  we’re  __  .u-  Mpv,,  York  Tribune  and  for 

sending  you  and  see  the  attractive  bargains  on  tne  ^ew  XOrK  iriDune,  ana  lor 

Topeka  merchants  arc  offering  for  next  Friday,  ^  number  of  years  contributor  tO  the 


November  16,  then  come  to  Topeka, 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“THE  TOPEKA  DAILY  CAPITAL." 
The  announcement  with  its  enclosures 
was  mailed  as  third  class  matter.  Each 


Scandinavian  News  Print 
100,000  Tons  per  Annum 

Inquiries  Solicited 

Newsprint  Paper  Corporation 

33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone  Longacre  1116. 


TRADE  MARK 

FLEXidEAL 

DRYMAT5 

REG.  as.  PAT.  OFF. 


Saving  Precious 
Minutes! 


magazine,  is  the  new  editor.  Nathan 
.md  Mencken  plan  to  edit  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Mercury,”  to  start  publication  in 
January.  Mencken  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun. 


^  “Just  this  minute  finished  doing  my  share  toward  hang¬ 
ing  up  a  new  speed  record  for  an  open  page.  World  Series, 
first  page. 

“Form  closed  in  composing  room  3:09.  Down  elevator 
one  floor  to  my  department  at  3:0954.  With  Flexideal  Dry 
Mat,  molded,  chalked,  trimmed — packed  in  fifteen  places — 
scorched,  to  Junior  operator  at  3:1154* 

“Two  plates  for  two  presses  down  gravity  drop  to  press¬ 
room  at  3:12  and  3:1254.  First  handful  papers  out  of  press¬ 
room  window  at  3:1354.  Remarkable  time  all  around. 
Assure  you  this  time  is  authentic. 

“This  Flexideal  was  in  my  Standard  (humidor)  just  six 
hours.” 

^  So  writes  J.  Fremont  Frey,  stereotype  foreman  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  under  date  of  October  11th,  1923.  Inci¬ 
dentally  Mr.  Frey  is  the  inventor  of  the  humidor,  named  after 
him,  which  first  made  the  dry  mat  a  success  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
back  in  1912. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  can't  do  as  well  with 
Flexideals.  Surely  it’s  worth  trying!  Besides,  it  costs  you 
nothing  as  samples  are  yours  free  for  the  asking.  Or,  we 
shall  gladly  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  case  lot  price  on  your 
trial  order  regardless  of  quantity. 

Now  is  the  time! 


The  Flexideal  Co.,  Inc. 

Sole  U.  S.  &  Oinedian  Distributon 

i  15  WILLIAM  ST  NEW  YORK 


TRADE  MARK 


HAXitYPE 

DRYNATS 


REG.aS.PAT.OFF. 


Rollers  should  be  purchased 

both  for  printing  quality  and  durability 


The  idea  that  a  Roller  not 
affected  by  temperature 
will  not  give  as  good  printed 
results  as  the  Roller  cast  for  a 
specific  season  has  passed  into 
history.  It  took  a  great  deal  of 
experimenting  to  produce  a 
Roller  that  had  all  the  good 
printing  qualities  of  the  seasonal 
Roller  and  not  its  weaknesses, 
such  as  swelling  or  shrinking  as 
the  weather  changed,  warming 
up  and  melting  from  the  speed 
of  the  press,  and  the  adjust¬ 
ments  and  readjustments  which 
necessarily  resulted  from  these 
weaknesses. 

This  was  accomplished  in  the 
Duplex.  It  has  more  tack  and 
resiliency  than  the  regular  com¬ 
position  Roller  and  is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  climatic  changes.  One 
large  printing  house  told  us 


their  experience  in  using  the 
Duplex  Roller  was  that  through 
getting  a  better  distribution  of 
ink  when  the  form  was  put  on, 
all  the  fine  details  in  the  form 
were  brought  out  and  less  make- 
ready  required  than  where  the 
regular  composition  Roller  was 
used.  This  meant  a  very  mate¬ 
rial  saving  of  plates  and  type,  as 
their  runs  are  in  the  millions. 
They  also  secured  two  thousand 
more  impressions  to  the  pound 
of  ink,  and  their  output  was  in¬ 
creased  fifteen  per  cent. 

This  is  just  one  instance  of 
where  Duplex  Rollers  saved 
time  and  money  in  the  press¬ 
room.  There  are  many  others. 
Are  you  making  the  same  sav¬ 
ing?  Duplex  (all-weather)  Roll¬ 
ers  and  Fibrous  (seasonal) 
Rollers  are  manufactured  only 
at  the  five  addresses  below. 


BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


(Founded  1849) 


ROLLER  MAKERS 


406  Pearl  Street,  New  York 
$21  Cherry  Si.,  Philadelphia 


89  Mortimer  Street,  Rochoetar 
131  Colvia  Street,  Baltimora 


Allied  with  BINGHAM  &  RUNCE  CO.,  E.  12th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  STRESSES  NEW  SPIRIT 
OF  PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Tapping  Heads  Journalistic  Fraternity  at  Minneapolis  Meet 
— -J.  W.  BroMm  ^Made  Honorary  President  and  Melville 
Stone  Honorary  Member — Bloomington  for  1924 

By  R.  R.  BARLOW 

T^INNEAPOLIS,  Minn,,  Nov.  22. —  Chester  Cleveland,  Chicago,  will  be 
The  new  spirit  of  professional  and  retained  by  the  council  as  editor  of  the 
social  responsibility  in  journalism  was  QuilL 

stressed  by  college-trained  newspaper  The  1924  convention  will  be  held  at 
workers  at  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  professional  For  the  second  time  in  successive  years 
journalistic  fraternity,  at  the  University  the  Iowa  State  College  chapter  received 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Nov.  19,  20,  the  silver  loving  cup  awarded  for  effi- 
2J.  cienc>'  and  achievement.  North  Dakota 

Resolutions  adopted  ur^d  that  the  will  receive  a  suitable  award  for  its 
fraternity  establish  a  national  employ-  record  also. 

ment  bureau  serving  all  newspapermen  One  new  chapter  was  added  at  the 
of  high  standing,  that  schools  of  journal-  convention  when  the  petition  of  Wash- 
ism  require  graduates  to  serve  at  least  ington  State  College  was  granted.  The 
six  months  in  an  editorial  capacity  on  a  number  of  chapters  now  is  38. 
reputable  newspaper  before  beginning  the  The  Minneapolis  Journal  entertained 
senior  year,  and  expressed  the  conviction  the_  delegates  with  a  dinner  in  its  edi- 
that  the  minimum  salary  for  competent  torial  offices.  H,  V.  Jones,  publisher; 
editorial  workers  should  not  be  lower  George  Adams,  managing-editor,  and  all 
than  that  paid  union  linotype  operators  the  department  heads  addressed  the  con- 
in  the  same  city  for  the  same  number  of  vention. 

hours  of  work.  Eight  well-known  Minnesota  news- 

Action  to  make  the  alumni  organiza-  papermen  were  initiated  into  the  frater- 
tion  more  efficient,  the  creation  of  an  en-  nity  in  the  Journal  plant.  They  are  J. 
dowment  fund  for  the  Quill,  fraternity  P.  Coughlin,  Waseca  Herald,  president 
magazine;  insistance  of  strict  profes-  of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Association; 
sional  standards  for  membership,  pro-  M.  M.  Oppegard,  manager  Northwest 
vision  for  the  recall  of  inefficient  chapter  Bureau  Associated  Press ;  H.  C.  Hotal- 
oflBcers,  a  budget  system  for  individual  ing,  executive  secretary.  National  Edi- 
chapters,  and  action  toward  perfecting  a  torial  Association;  Herman  Roe,  North- 
code  of  ethics  now  in  process  of  forma-  field  News;  Ludwig  Roe,  Montevideo 
tion  were  important  accomplishments  of  News;  H.  Z.  Mitchell,  Bemidji  Sentinel; 
the  conventioa  George  Akerson,  assistant  managing  edi- 

Committee  reports  showed  Sigma  DelU  tor,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  George  Bas- 
Chi,  now  in  its  15th  year,  is  in  flourish-  tedo,  city  editor,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
ing  condition.  Harry  Sweet,  Conrad  Hammer,  Helmer 

James  Wright  Brown,  editor  of  Edi-  Oleson,  Chester  Salter  and_  Carl  Lang- 
TOR  &  Publisher,  whose  work  exempli-  land,  journalism  students  in  the  Uni¬ 
fies  the  sinrit  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  was  versity  of  Minnesota,  were  also  initiated, 
elected  national  honorary  president.  Mel-  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  was  host  at 
ville  E.  Stone,  counsel  for  the  Associated  the  convention  banquet  Tuesday  evening 
Press,  was  elected  to  honorary  member-  at  which  Edward  Price  Bell,  London 
ship.  Only  four  other  leading  news-  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
papermen  have  been  so  honored.  They  News,  spoke  on  international  relations 
are  the  late  President  Harding;  James  and  the  press.  W.  A.  Frisbie,  dean  of 
M.  ^x,  of  Ohio;  C.  W.  Barron,  Wall  Minneapolis  newspapermen,  presided. 
Street  Journal.  The  Wells  Memorial  Tom  Dillon,  managii^  editor  of  the 
Key,  awarded  for  disting;uished  services  Tribune;  H.  C.  Hotaling,  H.  Z.  Mitchell 
during  the  year,  was  presented  Ward  A.  ^nd  Prof.  F.  W.  Beckman,  Iowa  State 
Neff,  retiring  national  president  and  vice-  College,  former  honorary  president  and 
president  of  the  Com  Belt  Farm  Dailies,  donor  of  the  annual  cup  for  chapter  effi- 
National  officers  elected  are:  T.  Haw-  ciency,  also  spoke, 
ley  Tapping,  for  two  years  secretary,  A  remembrance  service  was  held  for 
Michigan  Newspaperman,  and  editor  of  the  three  members  who  died  during  the 
the  Acacia  National  Magazine  and  the  past  year;  President  Harding,  W.  H. 
Michigan  Alumnus,  president;  Donald  Powell  of  North  Dakota  and  Leroy 
Dark,  the  Midwest  Banker,  St.  Louis,  Johnson  of  Northwestern  University. 

first  vice-president;  R.  R.  Barlow,  Uni-  _  - 

versity  of  Minnesota,  second  vice-presi-  Syndicate  Adda  Newa-Map  Service 
dent;  George  Pierrot,  American  Boy,  The  International  Syndicate,  Balti- 
secretary;  Peter  Vischer,  New  York  more,  Md.,  has  added  the  Ointon  R. 
World,  treasurer ;  W.  E.  Drips,  Wallace’s  Thompson  daily  news-map  service  to  its 
Farmer,  alumni  secretary;  Russell  Lord,  feature  list.  Thompson  for  more  than 
Ohio  State  University ;  Arthur  Brayton,  five  years  was  engaged  in  drawing  charts 
Merchants  Trade  Journal,  Des  Moines ;  and  maps  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
L.  W.  Murphy,  University  of  _  North  Survey  at  Washington.  The  maps  deal 
Dakota,  and  Roy  L.  French,  University  with  subjects  of  general  public  inter- 
of  Wisconsin,  executive  councillors.  est. 


We  Build  Permanent  Circulation 


We  want  to  get  in  touch  with  only 
one  publisher  in  each  of  several  terri- 
tones  and  outline  to  him  a  plan  that  has 
been  a  marked  success  wherever  it  has  been 
tried.  Inquiries  are  confidential  and  negotiations 
are  without  obligation.  We  serve  only  one  newspaper 
in  a  territory — but  we  serve  that  one  seriouslv  and  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Our  Plan  Costs  You  Nothing  Unless 
We  Bring  Success  to  You  —  and 
.  then  the  Cost  Is  Very  Small. 

No  Cash  Outlay — No  Risks — No  Contests, 

Schemes  or  Trickery — Dignified  I  Simple! 

Successful  I 


Pierce  Bnildiiig 


HICKEY-MITCHELL 


NEW  ORLEANS  STATES’  NEW  HOME 


The  New  Orleans  (La.)  States  recently  move  shortly.  The  building  consisli  oi 
purchased  the  Fairbanks  building,  corner  four  stories  and  a  basement,  where 
of  Camp  and  St.  Toseph  streets.  New  press  equipment  will  be  installed  with  on 
Orleans,  into  which  the  newspaper  will  additions  of  press  facilities. 


Foster  Heeds  Texes  Editors 

M.  E.  Foster  of  Houston,  Tex.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Texas  Editorial 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
in  Corpus  Christi,  Nov.  16.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  elected  were;  Louis  J.  Wortham, 


Fort  Worth,  first  vice-president;  Jm 
P.  Miller,  Houston,  second  vice-prai- 
dent;  J.  C.  Son,  Palo  Pinto,  hononn 
vice-president  for  life;  Hamp  Cioi 
Houston,  recording  secretary  for  life,  at 
.Austin  Callan,  Eagle  Pass,  correspod- 
ing  secretary. 


huilds  and  Holds  Circulation 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


$9S!2 

Specimens  of  New  120  point  and  84  point  Cheltenham 
Bold  Condensed  Advertising  Figures. 

Advertising  Figures  like 

■  these,  for  big  Special  Sales, 
now  can  be  cast  from  Ludlow 
matrices  in  any  quantity  desired 
right  on  your  own  Ludlow,  with¬ 
out  change  of  mold. 

These  new  figures  are  made  in  four  sizes: 
84,  96  and  120  point  Cheltenham  Bold  Con¬ 
densed,  and  in  144  point  Extra  Condensed 
Gothic.  Each  figure  is  cast  separately  the 
long  way  of  the  slug. 


As  the  supply  of  these  new  matrices  is  limited, 
we  suggest  that  you  place  your  order  immediately. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 


San  Francisco  Office: 
303  Hearst  Bldg. 


New  York  Office: 
606  World  Bldg- 
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AS  A  KID  CIRCUS  IMPRESARIO,  GREEN 
MADE  HIS  ADVERTISING  DEBUT 


-By  Rosalie  Armistead  Higfins. 


pHARLES 
^  the  Chari 


GREEN,  president  of  lacked  co-ordination  in  merchandising.  It 
the  Charles  C  Green  Advertising  was  agreed  that  the  North  American 
Agency  of  New  York,  has  had  a  career  should  analyze  the  market,  so  that  when  a 


that  is  as  mter- 
esting  as  it  has 
been  successful. 
He  is  a  natural 
bom  advertising 
fnan  and  that  fact 
was  demonstrat¬ 
ed  in  every  jt* 
he  ever  held;  it 
was  the  adver¬ 
tising  angle  of 
that  job  that  in¬ 
terested  him. 

"Charlie”  Green, 
as  he  is  known 
the  country  over 
by  hundreds  of 
advertising  men, 
was  bom  in  Kent, 


Cham.es  C.  Oeeen 


contract  came  to  us  we  would  advise  our 
clients  how  to  get  the  best  results.  It 
took  some  time  to  work  this  out.  but  it 
paid  our  advertisers  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  Today  it  is  a  common 
practice  of  newspapers  to  assist  national 
advertisers,  but  at  that  time  our  work 
was  looked  upon  as  a  ‘cut  in  advertising 
rates.’  ” 

While  he  was  on  the  North  American, 
Mr.  Green  received  an  offer  from  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal  to  become  its  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  this  offer  and  went  to  Dayton, 
where  he  remained  a  year,  after  which  he 
returned  to  the  North  American.  While 
in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Green  took  an  active 
part  in^  the  Poor  Richard  Club  and  was 
one  of  its  directors.  He  was  active  in  se- 


Ohio,  April  4,  1884.  W  hen  he  was  still  curing  Philadelphia  as  the  meeting  place 
a  small  shaver  in  knee  trousers,  he  haa  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
his  first  venture  in  the  field  of  advertising  the  World  in  1916. 

whm  he  undertook  to  manage  a  circus.  Later  Green  resigned  from  the  North 
with  another  youngster  al»ut  his  own  American  to  become  merchandising  man¬ 
age.  Young  Green  took  charge  ot  the  ager  of  William  R.  Warner  &  Company, 
advertising,  and  today  he  exhibits  wim  a  distributors  of  a  number  of  lines  of  well- 
reminiscent  smile  one  of  those  tickets,  know-n  advertised  products. 

“Green  &  Willard — One  Ring  Circus.  In  1917,  he  came  to  New  York  and  re- 
This  tiAet,  with  other  childish  memOTtoes,  org;anized  the  H.  E.  James  Advertising 
is  safely  locked  up  in  a  private  drawer  Agency  and  became  president  and  general 
of  his  desk,  and  is  greatly  valued  by  its  manager. 

owner,  who  with  all  of  his  success,  still  On  Nov.  IS,  1921  he  founded  the 
has  sentiment  about  such  things.  Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency, 

Charlie  Green  began  his  life  as  a  with  officies  at  IS  West  37th  street.  New 
printer’s  devil  on  the  Kent  (O.)  Courier,  York.  Although  not  quite  two  years  old. 
where  in  addition  to  setting  type,  he  did  the  Charles  C.  Green  Ag^ency  has  thirty 
reporting,  wrote  ads  and  numerous  other  people  in  its  employ,  and  maintains  a 
things.  At  the  age  of  18  his  father  pur-  Philadelphia  office,  as  well  as  a  New 
chai^  a  drug  store  for  him,  and  started  York  office. 

him  off  in  business.  The  greatest  interest  Mr.  Green  is  a  true  advocate  of  Theo- 
the  young  drug  proprietor  took  in  his  dore  Roosevelt's  saying  that  “every  man 
business  was  m  his  window  displays,  owes  something  to  the  upbuilding. -of  the 
After  trying  the  drug  business  for  awhile,  profession  to  which  he  belongs.”  He 

he  sold  out  and  became  a  reporter  on  the  has  given  untiringly  and  unselfishly  in 

Gallon  Leader.  From  Gallon,  he  went  to  both  time  and  labor  to  the  Advertising 

Ihi>'ton,  where  his  parents  had  mov^  to  Qub  of  New  York,  in  which  he  now 

make  th«r  home.  Again  he  secured  a  is  serving  a  three-year  term  as  vice-presi- 
positkm  in  a  drug  store,  and  immediately  dent.  He  is  never  too  busy  or  too  much 
the  windows  in  the  store  took  on  new  engrossed  in  his  own  affairs,  that  he  has 
life.  The  advertising  signs  attract*^  the  not  time  for  this  club,  and  the  great  suc- 
attention  of  another  druggist,  who  offered  cess  of  the  first  annual  banquet  and  ball 
him  the  position  of  advertising  manager  jfjven  by  the  Advertising  Qub  four  years 
of  the  Miller  Drug  Stores.  ago  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  was  due  in  a 

Then  one  day,  there  came  to  Dayton,  large  part  to  his  work  and  enthusiasm. 
E  P.  Mertz,  of  Washingtem,  D.  C.,  who  Although  he  has  lived  away  from  Ohio 
was  esublishing  a  proprietary  article,  for  a  number  of  years,  his  love  for  his 
His  attention  was  immediately  attracted  native  state  is  very  keen,  and  he  is  chair- 
to  the  advertising  of  the  Miller  Drug  man  of  the  Entertainment  Committee  of 
Stores  and  he  made  inquiry  regarding  the  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York, 
identity  of  the  person  responsible  for  the  With  all  of  his  numerous  activities,  one 
clever  advertising  of  this  concern.  could  scarcely  think  he  ever  had  time  to 


He  discovered  that  this  person  was 
Charlie  Green,  so  he  immediately  sent  for 
him,  and  offered  him  a  position  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C,  as  advertising  meager  of 
his  company.  Green  remained  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  two  years  with  this  concern. 


play,  but  he  insists  that  he  has,  and  is  a 
radio  and  golf  fan. 


Harding  Memorial  Week  Dec.  9-16 


Harding  Memorial  week  will  be  ob- 
aiid  then  established  Green’s  Capital  Ad-  served  throughout  the  country  Dec.  9  to 
vertising  Agency.  After  several  sue-  16.  as  part_  of  the  drive  for  members 
CMsful  years  directing  his  own  agency,  being  carried  ^  by  the  Harding 
his  work  came  under  the  eyes  of  the  Memorial  .Association,  recently  incor- 
publishers  of  the  Philadelphia  North  porated  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
American,  and  they  made  him  an  offer  suitable  depository  for  the  remains  of 
he  could  not  resist.  He  remained  with  the  late  President  and  to  perpetuate  his 
this  newspaper  for  seven  years  as  promo-  homestead  at  Marion.  O.,  as  a  shrine. 

tion  and  merchandising  manager.  While - — 

on  the  North  American,  he  organized  and  Oyrter  Dinner  in  Quebec 

dii^ed  the  N^ional  Anti-Substi^tion  ^he  staff  of  La  Presse,  Montreal,  was 

entertained  Nov.  17  bv  the  management 
rational  advertisers  in  cooperation  with  at  an  oyster  banquet.  P.  R.  Du  Tremblav 

I"*  Vfw*  merchan-  Henry  Robert  were  the  principal 

r  m  substitution.  speakers,  although  speeches  were  not  the 

remarkable  work  feature  of  the  evening.  With  Arthur 
Z  American  and  was  among  Berthiaume.  president  and  general  man- 

develop  sys  ematic  co-opera-  ^^er.  the  head  table  was  occupied  bv  the 
tion  between  the  advertising  department  two  above  mentioned  directors.  Z.  Fon- 
of  a  newspaper  and  its  advertisers.  In  taine.  O.  Mavrand.  Eugene  Umarche 


spraking  of  his  work  there,  Mr.  Green 
said,  “I  felt  that  a  newspaper  could  give 
more  efficient  service  to  our  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  if  we  knew  what  support  the 
retail  trade  could  lend  in  an  advertising 
campaign.  I  knew  that  there  were  in^ 


Henri  Bertrand,  Rene  Lionais. 


To  Publish  Morning  Edition 


Commencing  Nov.  29,  the  Moose  Jaw 
(Sask.)  Times  will  publish  a  morning 
stances  in  every  city  where  money  was  edition  under  the  name  of  the  Times 
almost  thrown  away  because  a  well-man-  Morning  Herald.  It  will  replace  the 
aged  and  attractive  newspaper  campaign  early  mail  edition  of  the  Evening  Times. 


Ready ! 


We  were  ready  to  serve  a  record-breaking  number  of 
newspapers  with  the  best  of  all  Christmas  Classified 
advertising  features.  .And  we  did. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  help  bnild  all-year  classified  volnma 
better  than  it  has  ever  been  built  before  on  doable  the 
ntunber  of  newspapers  we  have  been  serving. 

Are  you  ready? 

THE  BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM,  INC 

International  Classified  Advertising  Counsellors 

Otis  Building  Philadelphia 


Hie  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 

and  th* 

Hanna  Paper  Corporation 

NEWSPRINT 

Daily  Capacity  425  Ton* 


WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES 


GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE 
30  East  42nd  SL,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Chicago 

€20-621  McCormick  Bldg.  1117  Fi 


FOR  PROMPT  SERVICE 


TYPE  •  BORDERS  •  ORNAMENTS 
BRASS  RULE 

Printers’  Supplies  *  Preaaea  *  Paper  Cuttera 


Hamilton  Wood  &  Steel  Equipment 
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AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carried  in  Stock  for  Prompt  Shipment 
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COLUMBIA  DRY  MATS 

are  used  by  leading  newspapers. 

Their  superior  quality  guarantees  satisfaction. 
None  better  made.  Lowest  prices. 

Immediate  shipment  from  stock. 
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How  Many 
Space  Buyers 
KnowWest  Virginiat 

POPULATION 

West  Virginia  is  twenty-seventh  in  population  and 
eleventh  in  density  of  population,  having  60.9  inhabi¬ 
tants  compared  with  all  states  in  the  Union. 

MANUFACTURING 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in 
West  Virginia  is  2785  employing  93,688  persons.  The 
total  value  of  manufactured  products  amounts  to 
nearly  $500,000,000.  The  glass  industry,  pottery  in¬ 
dustry,  steel  and  rolling  mill  industry  are  the  leading 
industries  of  the  State. 

AGRICULTURE 

West  Virginia  has  9,569,790  acres  or  62.2  per  cent 
of  the  total  land  area  divided  among  87,289  farms. 
These  farms  are  valued  at  $496,439,000.  The  crops 
produced  on  these  farms  total  $100,000,000.  The 
leading  crops  are  corn,  hay,  tobacco,  potatoes  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds  suitable  to  the  zone. 

MINING 

Mining  is  the  leading  activity,  the  State  ranking 
second  of  all  states  in  the  Union  in  the  production  of 
coal.  Mines  are  found  in  36  of  the  44  counties  of  the 
State.  There  are  125,000  persons  engaged  in  this 
industry. 

TRANSPORTATION 

West  Virginia  is  served  by  twelve  railroads  having 
a  total  length  of  more  than  5,000  miles.  The  property 
valuation  of  railroads  in  the  State  is  more  than 
$200,000,000. 

OIL  AND  GAS 

West  Virginia  ranks  first  in  output  of  natural  gas. 
In  petroleum  output  it  ranks  eighth.  The  total  number 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  wells  is  27,363. 

LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

The  value  of  lumber  and  timber  products  amount 
to  $35,000,000.  West  Virginia  ranks  first  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  chestnut  and  yellow  popular  lumber.  It 
ranks  third  in  the  production  of  hardwood  lumber. 

West  Virginia  is  a  hustling  State  and  is  probably  the 

territory  that  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 

smallest  investment.  These  are  the  live  dailies. 
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By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


TN  striking  contrast  to  the  review  of 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard’s  “Some 
Newspapers  and  Newspapermen”  (Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf),  printed  last  week  in  the 
Edittir  &  PuBUSHER,  is  the  appreciation 
of  that  volume  by  Robert  Morss  Lovett 
in  the  Nation  for  Nov.  21.  Mr.  Lovett 
asks  the  question,  “Who  will  say  that 
Villard’s  judgments  are  not  just?”  Hav¬ 
ing  answer^  this  question  at  some 
Imgth,  I  need  say  nothing  more  at  this 
time,  .^s  a  matter  of  news,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  Lovett’s  book  review  in 
Villard’s  own  paper. 

.\gain,  as  a  matter  of  news,  I  am  going 
to  quote  this  opinion  of  the  impression 
that  a  layman  would  get  from  reading  the 
volume.  It  is  from  the  review  published 
in  the  Boston  Herald,  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  17 : 

Any  person  uninformed  in  interesting,  tanta' 
lizing  and  astonishing  castigation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  will  perceive  that  the  author  knows  a 
great  deal  about  his  subject  and  that  he  wields 
with  obvious  gusto  a  heavy  flail.  Any  person 
who  reads  the  book  through  might  easily  con¬ 
clude  that  American  journalism  has  descended 
far  down  the  slant  to  the  utmost  depths  of 
infamy,  and  that  a  single  righteous  man  is 
standing  upon  the  brink  of  the  abyss  and  telling 
what  he  sees. 

♦  *  ♦ 

^HOSE  who  want  to  know  some- 
thing  about  “The  Soviet  Press” 
will  find  an  article  on  that  topic  in  the 
Nation  for  Nov.  7.  Something  of  its 
subject  matter  and  its  mode  of  treatment 
may  be  gained  from  a  perusal  of  its  con¬ 
cluding  paragraphs: 

The  new  Soviet  journalist  is,  for  the  most 
part,  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  worker, 
and  peasants.  Outside  of  a  few  special  news¬ 
papers  which  appeal  to  a  rather  limited  audience 
of  specialists,  the  press  in  Soviet  Russia  is  be¬ 
coming  a  tribune  of  labor.  In  the  industrial 
centers  the  newsi>apers  have  full  staffs  of  work¬ 
ers’  corresprtidents  who  are  writing  of  the  life 
and  sentiments  of  the  shops  and  factories. 
These  ci  rresptmdents  are  not  outsiders  in  the 
factories.  They  live  and  work  there.  In  the 
rural  centers  the  newspapers  establish  their  con¬ 
tact  with  the  villages  through  the  peasant  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Russia  is  now  in  a  period  of  reconstruction 
in  which  all  the  forces  of  labor  must  be  taxed. 
In  this  work  the  press  plays  a  considerable  part 
as  an  organiring  and  controlling  factor.  The 
journalist,  both  the  professional  and  the  work¬ 
ers’  correspondent,  enters  the  fabric  of  state  con¬ 
struction  as  a  component  part  performing  a 
definite  function. 


'T'HE  English  periodical.  Time  and 
Tide,  recently  had  a  personality 
sketch  of  Lord  Rothermere,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “far  and  away  the  greatest  of 
newspaper  kings.” 

*45 

■pROM  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
New  York  City  comes  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  Its 
Beginnings.”  From  a  historical  point  of 
view,  the  pamphlet  is  valuable  because  of 
its  reproductions  from  old  prints.  The 
paragraphs  on  barring  out  deceivers  de¬ 
serve  special  mention  for  those  who  pass 
on  copy  of  brokerage  houses.  C.  W.  Bar¬ 
ron,  president  of  the  firm  which  publishes 
the  paper,  sets  forth  his  editorial  creed 
on  the  last  page  of  text.  One  article  of 
this  creed  follows: 

I  believe  there  is  no  higher  service  from  gov- 
crnmer.t,  from  society,  fiom  journalism  than 
the  protection  and  upbuilding  cf  the  savings  of 
the  people. 

*  *  * 

HEYWOOD  BROUN  of  the  New 
York  World,  has  written  another 
novel  to  which  he  has  given  the  title, 
“The  Sun  Field”  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons), 
It  is  as  interesting,  “it  seems  to  me,"  as 
the  column  which  he  conducts  in  the 
World.  Like  his  column,  it  will  be  most 
interesting  to  those  familiar  with  New 
York.  Yet  newspapermen  will  find  it  a 
good  volume  to  read  during  days  off  be¬ 


cause  of  its  newspaper  witticisms  Tht 
sporting  editor  will  probably  find  the  voL 
ume  more  interesting  than  the  chirf  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 

*  *  * 

pRANK  PARKER  STOCK. 

BRIDGE,  who  was  at  one  tine 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Ev^ 
ning  Mail,  has  a  corking  newspaper  yjm 
in  the  Blue  Book  for  December,  entitled 
“News.”  Some  of  the  comments  of  tk 
author  on  metropolitan  journalism  reflec 
the  attitude  of  the  professional  toward 
the  game. 

*  *  * 

■por  the  cartoonists  and  other  men- 
*■  bers  of  the  art  staff,  the  current  issw 
of  The  Mentor  has  an  article  of  specal 
interest,  as  it  deals  with  historical  car¬ 
toons.  Its  author  is  Charles  Dana  G4- 
son,  publisher  of  Life.  The  value  of  tk 
article  is  enhanced  by  the  cartoon  n-li-ctal 
by  Mr.  Gibson  for  reproduction. 

One  of  these  illustrations  shows  tk 
first  American  newspaper  cartoon,  tk 
“snake  device”  designed  by  Benjani 
Franklin  for  publication  in  his  Pennsrl 
vania  Gazette  in  1754.  The  cartoon  rep 
resented  a  snake  cut  in  eight  parts;  tk 
head  represented  New  England/  and  tk 
other  seven  parts,  the  rest  of  the  Fugli^i 
colonies.  It  bore  the  caption  of  “Job 
or  Die.” 

Mr.  Gibson,  however,  is  in  error  who 
he  says  that  in  1744,  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  showed  the  snake  coiled  aad 
united.  It  was  in  1774  and  not  1744,  that 
John  Holt  put  the  snake  in  the  title  of  ks 
New  York  Journal.  Earlier  in  the  year, 
he  had  shown  the  snake  cut  into  niae 
parts  so  that  Georgia  might  be  included 
Possibly  this  snake  cartoon  is  the  noR 
interesting  in  a  historical  way  of  all  news¬ 
paper  illustrations.  Mr.  Gibson,  in  ks 
article,  tells  how  the  Franklin  device  was 
reproduced  in  other  colonial  newspape 
besides  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  d 
July  7,  1774,  Isaiah  Thomas  showed  d 
snake  cartoon  stretched  practically  acro« 
the  entire  width  of  his  Massachusetts 
Spy.  The  cartoon  appeared  in  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  issue  as  long  as  The  Spy  was 
printed  in  Boston. 

In  1774,  the  snake  cartoon  appeared 
not  only  in  The  New  York  Journ^  bat 
also  in  The  Pennsylvania  Journal,  puk 
lished  by  William  Bradford  of  Phil^ 
phia.  This  Bradford  was  a  direct  de 
scendant  of  William  Bradford,  the  fin 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  in  New  Yort 
City. 

Albert  Matthews  of  Boston  has  cai- 
piled  a  monograph  giving  in  full  delai 
the  story  of  this  snake  cartoon. 

«  *  • 

IV/TOST  books  on  advertising  dal 
with  the  matter  in  a  general  wij 
The  t^k,  in  the  future,  to  make  a  ooi; 
tribution  to  this  subject,  must  limit  itsef 
to  a  specialized  field  “Advertising  • 
Retailers,”  by  R.  L.  Burdick  (Roal^ 
Press),  is  such  a  book.  Its  author  ad¬ 
dresses  the  text  to  manufacturers  wk 
want  to  secure  the  confidence,  and  ind- 
rectly,  the  orders  of  the  retail  trade  & 
points  out  the  differences  that  exist  * 
:  advertising  to  consumers  and  in  advott- 
ing  to  distributors.  He  has  not  hesitari 

■  to  draw  from  experiences  of  manufac- 
I  turing  firms  which  have  successMl 

solved  problems  of  trade  distribotic* 
Best  of  all,  he  marks  several  unmual? 
blind  trails  for  those  unfamiliar  withtk 
road. 

In  brief,  the  book  treats  such  tc^io  ai 
,  the  preparation  of  copy,  the  selection* 
media,  the  uses  and  abuses  of  diffo®^ 
i  appeals,  the  appropriation  for  the  can- 
!  paign,  etc.  Its  illustrations  have  b** 
t  wisely  and  carefully  selected.  Its  pen» 
r  should  aid  the  manufacturer  in  seciiw 
i  better  co-operation  in  the  matter  of  tn* 

■  distributipR, 
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CRAZED  BY  SICKNESS, 
SUNDINE  ENDS  LIFE 

Molina  Diepntch  Manager  and  Former 
Inl.nJ  President  Returned  from 
Europe  with  Nerrous 
Trouble 


Bee.  Subsequently  he  held  the  position 
of  news  editor  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Bee. 


HUGH  BOYD  DIES  AT  79 


Had  Published  New  Brunsrick  Dsuly 
for  44  Years 

Hugh  Boyd,  aged  79,  senior  editor  of 
the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News 
and  Sunday  Times,  died  Nov.  18  in  New 
Brunswick,  of  cerebral  meningitis. 

Born  in  Bangor,  Ireland,  Mr.  Boyd 


(By  TtUgraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Moline.  Ill.,  Nov.  21.— John  Sundine, 
business  manager  and  half  owner  of  the 

Moline  Dispatch,  ended  his  own  life  here  ^  _  ,  -  ,  ■  ii.  m  e 

Moiiiic  at  7:15  yesterday  started  newspaper  work  m  the  office  of 

morning.  Worry  Belfast  News-Letter,  where  he  served 
over  a  nervous  ?  seven-year  apprenticeship  in  the  print- 
breakdown  finally  ,,  , 

brought  about  his  VVhen  he  was  24  years  old  he  came  to 
mental  collapse.  United  States.  After  a  few  months 

M  r .  Sundine  York  he  went  to  New  Brunswick, 

spent  the  last  entering  the  composing  room  of  the  New 
Summer  in  Eu-  Brunswick  Times.  He  remained  with 
rope  and  returned  newspaper  for  eight  years,  becoming 
home  late  in  Au-  foreman  and  then  city  editor.  He  pur- 


gust  with  his  ner¬ 
vous  system  shat¬ 
tered.  Since  that 
time  he  had  been 
under  constant 
medical  care  and 
within  the  last 


chased  the  Home  News  in  1879. 

Mr.  Boyd  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  three  sons. 


Obituary 


lows  tht  j 
oon.  tin  I 
Benjaoii 
Pennsyl- 
toon  rep- 1 
arts;  tk 
and  tht  I 
:  Enidisk ' 
of  "Job 


fortnight  he  had  consulted  two  eminent  T'HOM.\S  FITCH,  aged  85,  a  famous 
specialists  in  Chicago.  They  had  advised  -f-  Pacific  coast  new.spaperman  of  the 
complete  rest  and  a  change  of  scenery 
and  environment  and  Mr.  Sundine  had 
made  all  plans  to  leave  Moline  yesterday 
for  an  extended  trip  South. 

He  spent  the  night  at  the  home  of  Sen¬ 
ator  M.  R.  Carlson,  where  he  played 
bridge  in  the  evening,  retiring  without  in¬ 
timation  of  self-destruction.  He  arose 
the  next  riKiming  and  fired  a  bullet  from 
a  22-caliber  revolver  into  his  right  tem¬ 
ple.  Death  was  instantaneous. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  in  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church  Thursday.  .Active  pall 
brarers  will  be  Moline  business  associates. 


’60’ s,  died  in  the  .Alameda  (Cal.)  Ma¬ 
sonic  Home,  Nov.  12. 

Walter  H.  McKee,  aged  57,  once 
vice-president  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  6,  and  for  23  years  compositor  on  the 
New  York  Journal,  died  Nov.  14  at 
Oyone  Park,  L.  I. 

Edward  C.  Jennings,  aged  59,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Jennings  News  Bureau  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  sports  editor  at  the 
Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Associated  Press, 
died  Nov.  16. 


Thomas  Hunter  Purdom,  K.C.,  aged 

UCeltcia  will  uv  i.^U9iii\;oi9  ci99v/^icaiv^.  ../v  »  «_•  r  f 

Honorary  i)carers  will  be  Roscoc  Chat>-  ,  »  ,  chief  owner  of  the 

man.  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star;  Wil  V.  Tuf-  (Ont.)  Advertiser  and  a  regular 

fori  Clinton,  la.,  secretary  of  the  Inland  editorial  page,  died 

Daily  Press  .Association;  Frank  D.  ®  short  illness. 

Throop,  publisher  of  the  Davenport  (la.)  ”t.’TTERs,  member  of  the 

Democrat;  John  Potter.  Rock  Island  Ar-  Boston  Globe  art  department  for  38 
gus;  .A.  W.  Allen.  .Allen-Klapp  -Adver-  y^a^s.  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Win- 
tising  .Agency,  ^icago.  and  E.  P.  .Adler,  Chester,  Mass. 

publisher  of  the  Davenport  Times.  Prof.  Shun  Ohsumi,  political  editor 

Mr.  Sundine  was  elected  president  of  of  the  Tokyo  Yorozu  Choho,  is  dead  in 


the  Inland  Daily  Press  .Association 
1920,  and  held  tht  position  two  years. 


JOHN  S.  CHAMBERS 


appeani 
lurnal,  ki 


Former  Managing  Editor,  Sacramento 
Bee,  Die*  November  19 


Paris. 

Samuel  E.  Wharton,  aged  63,  for- 
merely  a  publisher  at  Everett,  Wash.,  and 
recently  on  the  staff  of  a  Seattle  news¬ 
paper,  died  Nov.  10. 

WiLUAM  H.  Fee,  aged  55,  news  editor 
of  the  Canonsburg  (Pa.)  Notes,  died  at 
his  home  Nov.  17  after  a  brief  illness. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Ervin  Herrick,  better 


-  ,  ]  John  S.  Chambers,  managing  editor  of  ,  -  .  - — 

*  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee  for  a  number  known  as  Mab.  Ervin,  a  staff  writer  on 
I  Philaikr  k  of  years,  and  organizer,  prior  to  that  Francisco  (Thronicle  died  re¬ 

time.  of  the  Superior,  Cal.,  department  of  cently  after  a  long  illness, 
diat  paper,  died  Nov.  19  at  his  home  in  Charles  S.  Weeks,  aged  56,  office 
Sacramento.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  manager  of  t^  Elizabeth  (N.  .J.)  Eve- 

was  manager  of  the  local  branch  of  the  ning  Times,  died  Tuesday,  Nov.  20  at  his 

Bank  of  Italy.  home. 

Q»>nbers  entered  newspaper  work  in  Henry  Reese,  aged  63,  for  40  years 
ITO,  when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Gonzales 

Marysville  (Cal.)  Appeal.  .A  few  (Tex.)  Inquirer,  died  at  his  home  in 

months  later  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Gonzales  recently. 
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17,530p854  Lines 

Pint  TEN  Months  ol  1S23. 

The  Dispatch  exceeded  the  next 
Ohio  newspaper  (Cleveland)  by  over 
1,700,000  lines. 

Exceeded  other  Columbus  news¬ 
papers  COMBINED  by  2,823,196 
lines.  CircuUUon  87,561 

Largmt  in  Cmtral  Ohio 

_ PtgpRteft 

^  Ohio^S  Greatest  Home  PAiuy  1^ 


a/l  OJ\io 
^oWspapers 
'  ^  inPaid 
Odi^rf^in^ 


$6,432,333,789 

Worth  of 

Products  Annually 
In  Illinois 


yV/lTH  a  total  income  like  this  partly 
^  derived  from  237,000  farms  valued 
at  $6,666,767,000  of  which  $1,007,089,- 
095  is  a  direct  income  from  farm  products 
and  live  stock  products.  Illinois  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  first  consideration  from  any  National 
Advertiser. 

The  remainder  of  this  income  is  derived 
from  the  manufacturing  interest  whose 
products  are  valued  at  $5,425,244,694. 

But  the  National  Advertiser  who  would 
sell  this  great  section  of  the  country  must 
think  daily  newspapers  as  the  media  to 
carry  his  advertising  message. 

These  daily  Illinois  newspapers  are 
representative  of  the  locality  they  repre¬ 
sent.  They  help  localize  national  adver¬ 
tising  so  that  with  the  co-operation  of  local 
merchants,  national  advertisers  get  action 
commensurate  with  their  expenditure. 


Qmilatlaa 

z,sw 

Lkira 

IMW 

Unm 

* 'Aurora  Beacon-New*  .... 

. . . .  (E) 

16,351 

.055 

.055 

Bloomington  Pantagrapb 

. . .  (M) 

17,841 

.05 

.05 

t'{Gbicago  Herald-Examiner 

(M) 

337,364 

.55 

.55 

f '{’Chicago  Herald -Examiner. 

...(S) 

754,601 

1.00 

1.00 

Chicago  Daily  Journal .... 

...(E) 

117,483 

.26 

.24 

tfCbicago  Tribune . 

. . .  (M) 

567,628 

.80 

.80 

ttChicago  Tribune . 

...(S) 

877,467 

1.15 

1.15 

**La  Salle  Tribune . . 

...(E) 

3,041 

.025 

.025 

"Moline  Diapatcb . 

...(E) 

10,148 

.04 

.04 

'{’Peoria  Joumal-Tranacript . 

(MAE) 

32,648 

.10 

.09 

"Peoria  Star . 

. . .  (E) 

27,083 

.075 

.06 

'ffRock  Island  Argus . 

. . .  (E) 

10,405 

.045 

.045 

*  'Sterling  Gasette . 

...(E) 

5,755 

.03 

.03 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
'{’Government  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
**A.  B.  G  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
t '{Government  Statement,  Sept,  30,  1923. 
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New  Records 


From  nothing  to  200,000  in 
•even  month*  on  Svndaj^— 
From  25,000  to  200,000  in 
eleven  months  Evenings, 
Watch  for  the  next  chapter. 


DETROIT 

Evening  and  Sunday 

TIMES 


IN  NEW  ORLEANS  NOW 
irS  THE  STATES 

Largest  altemooa  city  ciroolatioa. 
Largest  afternoon  drcnlatioB  in  Nsw 
Orleans  trading  territory. 

Total  dafly  ever  (MW 
Tstd  evsr  n,(W 

ua  advsrtkWg  gain,  M»>WC  agats 

Greatsst  record  in  tlis  SontlL 
Get  complete  informatioa  on  New 
Orleans  aitoation  before  deciding  on 
advertising  campaign. 

Rsprssmtsd  by 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

Ctiesgo,  AtiMln,  S«.  Lssds,  Kansas 
Oty,  Ssn^randses 

S.  C  BECKWITH 

SPECIAL  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Pew  Papers  (M  any)  siaines  tke 


TRENTON 
NEW  JERSEY 


TIMES 


AS 

A  Food  Medium 


A  recent  reader  turver  indicates 
that  among  the  housewives  of 
the  city  our  Thursday  Food 
Feature  Department — upward  of 
four  pages  devoted  to  food 
recipes  and  news  and  food  ad¬ 
vertising —  is  the  best  feature 
carried  by  the  Times 
CVcsdartfan  JS,Sr  Maasber  A.  C 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

btadboreiwb  Lytinn  Bldg. 

New  York  Cblcago 


MILWAUKEE 


is  the  ideal  try-out  market 
Representative  in  tise  —  not 
too  large  nor  too  small.  First 
city  in  diversified  industries. 
Located  in  world’s  richest 
dairying  section.  Covered  at 
one  cost  by  the  sole  use  of — 


Some  items  from  London,  England,  that  will  show  how  the  Advertising  and  Puhlishing 
Men  of  Great  Britain  are  preparing  and  building  for  the  Great  Advertising  Convention 
in  London,  in  July,  1924. 

By  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT 

(London  Editor,  Editor  &  Pdblisber) 

London  Office — Hastings  House,  10,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.  2 


British  Presidents  for  1924  Conven¬ 
tion:  The  announcement  that  Viscount 
Burnham,  chief  proprietor  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  Lord  Leverhulme, 
chairman  of  the  house  of  Lever  Bros., 
Ltd.,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
(Sir  Louis  Newton)  have  consented  to 
act  as  presidents  of  next  year’s  British 
Advertising  Convention  has  given  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
two  more  representative  men  than  Lord 
Burnham  and  Lord  Leverhulme  could 
have  been  chosen  as  being  likely  to  please 
our  American  visitors,  both  being  well 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
both  typical  heads  of  the  respective  enter¬ 
prises — the  one  a  great  publisher,  the 
other  a  great  advertiser.  In  the  person 
of  Sir  Louis  Newton,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  who  is  entering  upon  his  year 
of  office  on  the  day  upon  which  these 
notes  are  written  (November  9),  is  typi¬ 
fied  the  civic  dignity  of  London  itself, 
and  no  greater  compliment  could  be  of¬ 
fered  to  the  visiting  delegates  than  this 
from  the  City  of  London. 

The  Convention  Fund  Is  Growing: 
Although  it  may  not  interest  our  Ameri¬ 
can  friends  as  it  does  ourselves,  the 
growth  of  the  Convention  Fund  is  worth 
mentioning  as  indicative  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  support  being  given  to  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  latest  subscribers  are  Sir 
James  Hill,  chairman  of  the  Bradford 
Newspapers  Company.  Ltd.,  who  has 
given  il.OfX)  (this  a  result  of  the  great 
Bradford  banquet)  ;  the  United  Billpost¬ 
ers’  Association  with  another  £1,000;  and 
Mr.  Macaskie,  managing  director  of  the 
Yorkshire  Evening  News,  who  has  gpven 
£S(X).  The  fund  now  stands  at  over 
$90,000. 

Irish  Free  State  Getting  Busy:  I 

am  informed  that  exceptional  interest  is 
being  shown  in  Dublin  and  an  immediate 
meeting  is  being  called  to  decide  what 
steps  shall  be  taken  to  associate  Irish 
Free  State  advertising  interests  with  the 
convention.  Brian  O’Kennedy,  of  Kenny’s 
Advertising  Agency,  Dublin,  is  a  prime 
mover  in  this  and  the  first  meeting  will 
be  held  soon.  Other  firm  supporters  in 
the  city  are  T.  A.  Grehan  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Newspapers,  Mr.  Symington  and 
Pat  Montfort  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal, 
and  S.  McConnell  of  McConnell’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Service. 

National  Reception  Committee 
Chairman:  Sir  Herbert  Morgan,  one 
of  the  most  popular  figures  in  British 
advertising^  circles,  who  has  consented  to 
act  as  chairman  of  the  National  Recep¬ 
tion  Committee,  is  closely  identified  with 
Lever  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Newcastle  Wants  to  Know:  The 
Newcastle  Advertising  Club,  the  publicity 
organization  of  a  city  that  is  a  great  coal 
and  shipbuilding  center,  invit^  W.  S. 
Crawford  to  address  them  on  Nov.  13,  on 
the  subject  of  the  convention  and  what 
has  been  done. 

Scotland’s  First  Steps:  The  first 
active  steps  toward  Scotland’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  next  year’s  International  Advertis¬ 
ing  Convention  were  taken  on  Friday, 
Nov.  2,  when  H.  Thomson  Clark  ((Glas¬ 
gow  Herald)  presided  at  a  meeting  in 
Glasgow  at  which  a  large  company  of 
advertising  men  was  present,  including 
several  representatives  from  Aberdeen 
and  Edinburgh.  The  chairman  said  that 
after  attending  the  convention  meetings 
it  wa.s  assumed  that  a  good  many  of  the 
American  delegates  would  wish  to  visit 
Scotland,  and  on  a  moderate  estimate  the 
number  might  be  put  at  5(X)  at  least.  He 


suggested  that  advertisers  in  Scotland 
should  also  form  themselves  into  a  cor¬ 
porate  body  for  the  purpose  of  welcome 
and  entertainment  when  the  delegates 
came  to  Scotland. 

It  was  decided  that  the  name  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  be  the  “International  Adver¬ 
tising  Convention  of  1924,  Scottish  Sec¬ 
tion.’’  The  executive  committee  included 
Thomson  Clark,  W.  L.  D.  Yule,  Mr. 
.\itken  (Edinburgh),  D.  C.  Cuthbertson, 
Bryce  Morrison,  Mr.  Coutts  (Aberdeen), 
Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  McDuff,  John  C. 
Bruce  (Edinburgh),  Peter  Menzies, 
Alexander  McKenzie,  Mr.  Firth,  Shaw 
Maxwell,  Mr.  Cossar,  Arthur  Woolley, 
with  H.  W.  Dick,  the  Evening  News, 
(jlasgow,  as  secretary. 

Who’s  Who  In  the  British  Conven¬ 
tion  Movement:  The  following  is  the 
official  list  of  advertising  clubs  and  other 
associations  in  Great  Britain,  with  the 
delegates  representing  them,  that  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Advertising  Convention  to  be  held 
in  Great  Britain  at  Wembley,  July  14  to 
July  19.  1924: 

Thirty  Club  of  London,  represented  by 
C.  Harold  Vernon,  John  Cheshire,  W.  S. 
Crawford,  Philip  Emanuel  and  memlxrs. 

Newspaper  Proprietors’  Association : 
Lt.-Col.  E.  F.  Lawson,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  B. 
F.  CrosfieW,  T.  W.  McAra. 

Weekly  Newspaper  and  Periodical 
Proprietors’  Association:  George  Spring- 
field,  C.  R.  Johnson,  S.  H.  Perren,  E.  S. 
Agnew. 

Newspaper  Society:  Sir  James  Owen, 
Valentine  Knapp.  Frederick  L.  Arm¬ 
strong. 

Scottish  Daily  Newspaper  Society:  H. 
Thomas  Gark,  H.  J.  Lees,  J.  A.  W. 
Mudie. 

British  Association  of  Trade  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Journals  (now  amalgamated  with 
W.  N.  P.  P.  A.)  :  Sir  Edward  Iliffe, 
Percival  Marshall. 

Association  of  British  Advertising 
Agents:  James  Strong,  W.  H.  Carr,  A. 
J.  Greenly. 

A.  B.  A.  A.  Audit  Bureau:  Philip 
Benson,  R.  J.  Sykes,  Paul  E.  Derrick. 

Association  of  Advertisement  Manag¬ 
ers:  H.’ C.  Paterson,  F.  Osborne,  A. 
Sherwin-Thomas. 

Incorporated  Sales  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion:  Arthur  Chadwick. 

Incorporated  Society  of  Advertisement 
Consultants :  Thomas  Russell. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Retail  Dis¬ 
tributors:  T.  Ernest  Jackson. 

Incorporated  Society  of  British  Adver¬ 
tisers:  N'.  F.  Kingzett,  J.  A.  Kenning- 
ham,  H.  T.  Humphries. 

Aldwych  Club:  V.  J.  Reveley,  E.  T. 
Nind,  W.  H.  Beable. 

Publicity  Club  of  London:  Robert  T. 
Thomberry,  Roy  Hardy,  D.  J.  Mugford. 

Fleet  Street  Club :  Charles  Crane,  Gil¬ 
bert  A.  Godley,  A.  Harold  Paine. 

United  Billposters’  Association:  Wal¬ 
ter  Hill,  Charles  Pascall,  George  F. 
Smith. 

British  Association  of  Display  Men: 
E.  Willson,  L.  Feery,  W.  Rowe. 

Federation  of  Master  Process  Engrav¬ 
ers:  A.  Dargavel,  A.  Craske,  F.  H. 
Vaus. 

Federation  of  Master  Printers :  A.  E. 
Goodwin,  Lt.-Col.  J.  R,  Truscott. 

Advertising  Club  of  Ulster:  Sam  G. 
Haughton. 

Irish  Newspaper  Society:  J.  J.  Sym¬ 
ington. 

Women’s  Advertising  Club  of  London: 
Miss  Marion  Jean  Lyon,  Miss  F.  Sang- 
ster.  Miss  A.  Meerloo. 


Britain’s 

Dominant 

Weekly 


B  JOHN  BULL  is  a  paper 
8  I  with  a  purpose.  Imbued 

^  with  the  real  Crusading 

1  spirit,  it  hghts  fearlessly  for 
Truth  and  Right  against  the 
forces  of  Ignorance,  Tyranny 
and  Dishonesty  wherever  these 
be  found.  Its  pages  are  a 
forum  from  which  prominent 
public  men  speak  to  the 
people.  Every  week  it  car¬ 
ries  a  wave  of  sane  Optimism 
throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Britain. 

That  is  why  JOHN  BUIX 
has  such  a  hold  on  the  British 
Public.  It  is  read  by  the 
man  who  walks  to  save  his 
car-fare  and  the  magnate  who 
goes  to  his  office  in  his  own 
Rolls-Royce ;  by  the  parson  m 
^e  pulpit  and  the  woman  at 
the  wash-tub. 

To  advertise  in  JOHN 
BULL  is  to  cover  the  whole 
countp'  and  to  reach  every 
spending  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Lateat  CmrtifUd  N*t  Paid 
Sales  par  iaaaa  (laaa  cdl  Pros 
Voaehar  and  Ratum  eopias) 

I  830,197*^ 

a 

=  an  inereasa  at  aoar  43,000  la  six 
g  months. 

I 

I  WEEKLY  2d 

M  Write  for  Advertising 

i  Rates  fwhich  are  based 

m  on  a  600,000  Net  Sale) 

g  to: 

%  Philip  Emanuel, 

I  Advsrtiamsnt  Managsr, 

I  ODHAMS  PRESS,  LTD. 

m  sr-sa,  Loag  Acre,  Lendon,  WXLt  Est- 


Batlu  mall 


(LONDON) 


FRONT  PAGES 

The  Best  Advertising  Value  in  the  World 


ONLY  FOUR  FRONT  PAGES 
LEFT  IN  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS 
OF  NEXT  YEAR 


MARCH  14 
APRIL  21 


MAY  1 
JUNE  9 


The  principal  news  page  contains  a  solus  position 
measuring  4^^"  wide  x  8"  deep.  The  price  is  £200.  A  few 
dates  are  still  open. 

“Run  of  paper”  spaces  may  be  booked  at  the  rate  of  £6  per 
Single-Column  inch. 

“Next  Matter”  positions  at  £7  per  Single-Column  inch. 
Length  of  column  22". 


THE  DAILY  MAIL 

The  World’s  Largest 
Guaranteed  Net  Daily  Sale 


NEW  YORK  OFnCE 
280  BROADWAY 

TELEPHONE 
WORTH  7270 
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MODERN  CENSORSHIP 

The  question  of  an  honor-bound  censorship  of 
the  press  through  stated  confidences  is  a  menace 
to  free  reporting  that  has  reached  a  point  where 
concerted  action  by  newspaper  men  is  demanded. 

Any  action  by  the  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  will  either  admit  or  exclude  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  from  the  ranks  of  the  newspaper  men 
who  would  attend  the  White  House  Conference  is 
immaterial. 

The  newspaper  men  of  Washington  have  proven 
themselves  capable  of  policing  their  own  ranks  and 
protecting  themselves,  the  President  and  the  public 
from  the  journalistic  leech. 

However,  conferences  with  responsible  officials  do 
not  seem  to  be  the  short  route  to  truth — which  is  the 
first  duty  of  honest  journalism — even  if  there  is  no 
restricting  hand  that  will  decide  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  be  present. 

What  has  come  to  be  known  among  American 
newspaper  men  as  a  conference — no  matter  whether 
it  is  at  the  White  House,  the  State  Department,  the 
Navy  or  with  the  financial  wizards  of  Hollywood 
— has  developed  into  a  censorship  of  the  press  that 
is  much  more  dangerous  than  the  accepted  censorships 
of  the  official  blue-pencil. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  official  conference  was  to 
stop  loose  reporting  and  give  every  representative  of 
the  press  an  authoritative  background  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  writer  to  mould  public 
opinion  on  the  basis  of  truth,  even  though  the 
opportunity  for  placing  responsibility  was  greatly 
restricted. 

The  “conference,”  according  to  the  terms  accepted 
by  American  newspaper  men  and  women  belongs  to 
this  country,  although  it  has  been  identified  with 
Etiropean  newspaper  work  as  a  hindrance  since  the 
Peace  Conference.  From  the  standpoint  of  “efficiency,” 
it  is  a  time-saver. 

The  conference  which  binds  men  and  women  by 
confidence  has  proven  the  most  effective  substitute 
for  a  much  more  brutal  censorship  of  force. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  question  asked  in  conference 
and  answered  under  the  rules  of  honor  not  only  binds 
the  questioner  but  all  other  persons  present,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  the  present  system  should  be 
abolished. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  present  system, 
especially  as  it  is  practiced  in  Washington,  is  a 
failure. 

Then  within  a  week  we  have  heard: 

That  one  of  the  biggest  scandals  in  the  history  of 
college  sport  is  not  being  told  because  of  the  confi¬ 
dences  of  honor  that  are  binding  sporting  editors  to 
silence. 

In  Washington  a  hundred  stories  remain  untold 
because  the  word  of  honor  holds  the  correspondents 
there  under  a  censorship  of  confidence,  that  have  been 
placed  wholesale. 

There  can  be  no  refuting  the  facts  as  set  forth  by 
Fred  S.  Ferguson  in  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  truth  about  what  was  to  have  been  the  final 
peace  was  only  half  told  and  the  first  pathways  were 
blazed  to  new  wars. 

Good  may  come  from  the  break  between  the  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  correspondents  and  the  Secretary 
to  the  President.  The  official  Washington  conference 
with  its  honor -bound  confidences,  stated  and  implied, 
has  removed  the  danger  of  a  beat,  killed  initiative, 
given  the  drone  a  place  of  importance  with  the 
laborer  and  kept  from  the  American  public  the  whole 
truth  about  their  own  Government. 


'T'HE  success  of  Editor  &  Pubushers’  Inter- 
national  Year  Book  in  the  past  can  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  helpful  co-operation  of  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  interests  of  this  and  other 
nations.  The  final  work  of  compiling  data  for  the 
next  issue  which  appears  in  January,  is  now  under 
way  and  it  is  important  that  the  entire  publishing 
and  advertising  industry  give  all  possible  assistance 
in  making  the  coming  number  as  complete  and  au¬ 
thoritative  as  those  of  the  past.  While  many 
sources  of  information  are  open  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  it  is  preferred  that  all  information  used 
should  come  from  persons  most  concerned.  For 
this  reason  immediate  attention  to  all  requests  for 
information  will  be  appreciated. 


RIAL 


THANKSGIVING 

PSALM  LXXV:  1-10 

TTNTO  thee,  O  God,  do  we  give  thanks,  unto 
^  thee  do  we  give  thanks:  for  that  thy  name 
is  near  thy  wondrous  works  declare. 

When  I  shall  receive  the  congregation  I  will 
judge  uprightly. 

The  earth  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof 
are  dissolved:  I  bear  up  the  pillars  of  it. 
Selah. 

I  said  unto  the  fools.  Deal  not  foolishly: 
and  to  the  wicked.  Lift  not  up  the  horn: 

Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high:  speak  not 
with  a  stiff  neck. 

For  promotion  comelh  neither  from  the 
east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from  the  south. 

But  Cod  is  the  judge:  he  putteth  down  one, 
and  setteth  up  another. 

For  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a.  cup, 
and  the  wine  is  red;  it  is  full  of  mixture;  and 
he  poiireth  out  of  the  same:  hut  the  dregs 
thereof,  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring 
them  out,  and  drink  them. 

But  I  will  declare  forever;  I  will  sing  praises 
to  the  God  of  Jacob. 

All  the  horns  of  the  wicked  also  will  I  cut 
off;  but  the  boms  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
exalted. 


FRANCE’S  NEW  ARMY 

The  present  French  Government  must  at  least 
be  credited  with  frankness  in  its  statement  as 
to  the  uses  to  which  a  secret  fund  of  6,000,000 
francs  is  to  be  put  in  1924. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  the  request  in  the 
name  of  President  Millerand  for  this  appropriation, 
there  is  no  effort  to  deceive.  France  needs  favor¬ 
able  news  publicity  and  is  willing  to  pay  high  for  it. 

It  is  set  forth  in  part  that  “The  voice  of  our  press 
and  the  words  of  our  orators  do  not  penetrate  to 
the  masses  of  the  foreign  public.  To  reach  these 
masses  effectively,  the  only  sure  means  is  daily  in¬ 
formation,  sent  by  agencies  or  special  correspondents 
and  produced  mechanically  by  newspapers,  read  in 
thousands  of  copies  throughout  the  universe.” 

In  another  place  we  find  the  interesting  observa¬ 
tion  that,  “It  is  under  discreet  and  ceaseless  action 
of  these  press  telegrams  that  great  currents  of 
opinion  are  formed  which  react  so  powerfully  on  the 
attitude  of  governments.” 

It  IS  all  very  frank,  but  two  questions  arise.  First, 
who  is  going  to  get  the  money;  second,  what  news¬ 
papers  will  print  this  announced  propaganda — and 
why? 
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THE  ADVERTISING  EXPOSITION 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Advertisbr 
Exposition,  held  last  week  at  the  Seventy-fir* 
Regiment  Armory,  New  York  City,  under  d* 
auspices  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  was 
the  fact  that  more  than  30.000  people  paid  50c  apiece 
to  obtain  admission  to  the  exhibits. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  club  are  to  le 
congratulated  upon  the  high-toned,  dignified  way  g 
which  the  Exposition  was  conducted.  It  was  notit*, 
ably  free  from  all  noise  and  bluster  and  catch-peanj 
devices— in  fact,  the  burlesque,  the  bizarre  and  the 
grotesque  were  all  noticeable  by  their  absence.  There 
was  a  degree  of  refinement  and  elegance  about  the 
booths  that  it  is  altogether  wholesome  to  associate 
with  the  great  business  of  advertising. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  accomplishment  of  the  Ea- 
position  is  to  be  credited  to  the  broadcasting  by  ratfij 
of  the  views  of  expert  merchandising,  marketi*, 
advertising  and  agency  men,  who  lectured  every  daj 
during  the  week  on  the  economical  advantages  o< 
advertising.  They  told  audiences  within  the  Expoa- 
tioii,  numbering  from  two  to  four  hundred,  of  tht 
power  of  advertising;  how  advertising  reduced  tk 
cost  of  living;  how  it  served  the, public  interest;  and 
these  addresses  reached  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
radio  fans  in  the  metropolitan  area.  -t 
But,  as  an  educational  exhibit,  the  Exposition  to 
an  absolute  failure.  Most  of  the  space  was  occupied 
by  tlie  publi.shing  interests  of  the  metropolis.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  Greater 
City  were  represented;  some  of  the  magazines.  The 
agents  had  an  exhibit  occupying  about  100  sq.  ft,  in 
which  charts  and  layouts  referred  the  readers  to  ca« 
No.  1,  case  No.  2  and  case  No.  3,  and  so  on;  bo 
aside  from  the  pre.=ence  of  an  office  boy  distril^ 
a  little  booklet  entitled — "The  Advertising  Agtnc; 
of  Today” — the  booth  was  unattended.  It  appeared 
that  the  Agents  as  well  as  the  advertisers  had  failed 
to  sense  aright  the  public  interest  in  advertising  and 
had  only  one  idea  in  mind  apparently  that  of  helpbi 
to  finance  the  Exposition  by  taking  floor  space. 

This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Agents  “overseas”  at  the  .Advertising  Exposition  k 
London  when  the  staffs  of  all  the  Agents  were 
present  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening  to  explak 
to  visitors  the  economics  and  advantages  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Surely,  “the  gift  without  the  giver”  is  of  little 
avail. 

In  some  of  the  publicity  and  indeed,  in  some  of  the 
advanced  promotion  literature,  signed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club,  statement  was  made  that  this  to 
“the  first  national  advertising  exposition,"  which  of 
course,  is  not  the  fact  and  obviously,  the  public  tai 
a  right  to  look  to  advertising  men  for  the  truth  io 
matters  relating  to  their  own  affairs. 

The  first  Advertising  Exposition  was  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  the  Colosseum  in  the  fall  of  1905.  Tht 
second  Advertising  Exposition  was  held  in  Madisot 
Square  Garden  the  week  of  May  3d  to  the  10th,  19(lh 
at  which  more  than  25  firms  had  exhibits.  Geo(|t 
French  told  the  story  of  the  Exposition  in  a  signtf 
article  in  “Profitable  Advertising”  for  June,  19lfe 
John  Clyde  Oswald,  of  the  American  Printer,  w 
one  of  the  exhibitors. 

The  third  Advertising  Exposition  was  held  * 
London,  England;  the  fourth  in  Gottenborg.  Swedtt 
and  this  show  at  the  Seventy-first  Regiment  Anuoc 
must  have  been  the  fifth  Advertising  Exposition  ere 
held  and  not  the  “first,”  as  claimed  by  the  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  New  York. 

But  the  gratifying  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  pah& 
has  manifested  a  wholesome  interest  in  advertisinj: 
the  public  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  pay  out  t 
good,  hard-earned  money  to  ascertain  the  truth  »s  # 
whether  or  not  advertising  is  a  public  servant. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  .Advertising  Expositi# 
idea  will  be  encouraged  and  that  next  year’s  sho* 
may  have  examples  of  original  packages,  showw 
refinements,  brought  about  through  superior  Age*? 
service;  original  copy,  with  changes  made  and  tk 
reasons  why,  the  development  of  sketches  and  illi^ 
tions  and  a  demonstration  of  the  power  of  advertisw 
as  the  motive  power  of  modem  Ixisiness. 

Advertisers  and  agents  should  co-operate 
heartedly  with  the  publishers  in  presenting  the  ha** 
facts  in  the  public  interest. 
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pany,  gave  a  dinner  upon  the  retirement 
of  Boyd  M.  Oglesby,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  a  director  of  the  company  and 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Telegraph. 

J.  W.  Dafoe,  editor,  Winnipeg  (Man.) 


Hh  FIFLD  business  representa-  Free  Press,  who  has  been  atte^ing  the  IVTAX  LIEF,  two  years  ago  cub  re- 


tive  in  this*  country  of  the  Lon-  Imperial  Conference  in  I^ndon,  has  re-  porter  on  the  New  York  Daily 

X  *  Dailv  Mail  is  sailing  for  London,  turned  home.  On  Nov.  20  he  addressed  News— and  very  young — this  week  made 
21  alward  the  -Berengaria”  and  ex-  the  Canadian  Club  of  Montreal  on  his  a  flying  leap 

oects  to’return  to  New  York  early  in  the  impressions. 

C.  W.  Wilson,  editor  of  the  Tuscola 
(Ill.)  Eeview,  entertained  65  Knights  of 
Pythias  friends  at  a  pig  roast  last  week. 

Dr.  Borje  H.  Brilioth,  director  of  the 


new  year. 

Harry  Baker,  general  manager  of  Pa¬ 
cific  &  Atlantic  Photo  Service,  has  gone 
abroad  to  perfect  the  service’s  European 


organization.  He  is  visiting  London,  Swedish  News  Exchange,  and  American 
Paris  and  Berlin,  and  plans  to  return  to  representative  of  the  Sw^ish  Associated 
this  country  the  first  of  the  year.  Jo-  Press,  returned  Friday  from  a  two 
seph  Wurzel  is  in  charge  during  his  months  tour  abroad, 
absence.  L.  B.  Palmer,  manager  of  the  Ameri- 

Vktor  H.  Hanson  of  the  Birmingham  ran  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
(Ala.)  News  has  been  appointed  a  trustee  is  recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
of  the  Alatama  Polytechnic  Institute  to  ptomaine  poisoning. 

succeed  W.  K.  Terry,  resigned.  _ 

B.  B.  Cather,  editor  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Ala.)  Southern  Aegis,  has  received 
notice  of  his  appointment  as  one  of  the 
field  agents  of  the  state  tax  conunission. 

Former  United  States  Senator  Frank 
J.  Cannon  of  Utah,  an  old  time  news¬ 
paperman  and  printer,  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  employ¬ 
ing  printers  of  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  27. 

Norman  E.  Mack,  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  is  one  of  the 
backers  of  the  new  Miami  Jockey  Gub, 
which  will  build  a  $400, OCX)  race  track  at 
Miami,  Fla.  He  has  been  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  club. 

E  C.  Hopwood,  editor  of  the  Qeve- 
land  Plain  Dealer,  was  one  of  the  leading 


ahead,  when  he 
took  his  place  in 
the  ranks  of  New 
York  “colyum- 
ists.” 

The  Daily 
News,  starting 
Monday,  Nov.  19, 
introduced  a  col¬ 
umn  of  wit  and 
humor  under  the 
c  a  p  ti  o  n  “Snap 
Shots.”  Lief  is 
the  conductor. 


is  entitled  to  damages  in  the  sum  of 
$3,025,  for  injuries  received  when  struck 
by  an  automobile  on  July  30,  1922,  while 
on  his  way  from  work,  the  State 
Supreme  Court  ruled  recently. 

William  S.  Parker,  editorial  writer, 
Boston  Globe,  spoke  before  the  parishion¬ 
ers  of  St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  Nov.  22. 

Harold  E.  Cassill,  for  two  years  city 
editor  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle, 
has  resigned  and  will  go  to  New  York 
Jan.  1.  where  he  will  be  associated  with 
an  advertising  agency.  Russell  Arden 
Bankson,  assistant  city  editor,  succeeds 
Mr.  Cassill.  Bankson  is  in  turn  suc- 
c«ded  as  assistant  city  editor  by  H. 
Pitts,  transferred  from  the  copy  desk. 
Will  Reilly  takes  Pitts’  place  on  the  desk. 

Willard  B.  Porter,  city  editor  Salem 
(Mass.)  News,  recently  gave  a  talk  on 
newspaper  work  before  the  Peabody, 
Mass.,  Historical  Society. 

William  Munroe  Trotter,  editor  of  the 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

WILLIAM  K.  KELSEY  has  re- 
”  turned  to  the  home  office  of  the 
Detroit  News  after  spending  four  years 
in  Europe.  For  two  years  he  had  charge 
of  the  News  London  office,  and  for  two  “bummed”  his  way  abroad.  In  Paris  he 


of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 

In  1921  Lief  was  graduated  from  New 
York  University.  Like  many  before 
him,  he  set  out  first  to  see  the  world. 
The  summer  following  his  graduation  he 


years  he  occupied  the  same  position  in 
Paris. 

Charles  Donelan,  staff  cartoonist  on 
the  Boston  T  raveler,  recently  g^ave  a 
chalk  talk  and  a  series  of  illustrated  anec¬ 
dotes  before  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
Natick,  Mass. 

Frank  Lancaster,  for  many  years 
active  (m  trade  journals  in  New  York, 
was  seriously  injured  when  run  down  by 


took  a  job  as  copyreader  on  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  (Chicago  Tribune.  He 
worked  one  night,  for  which,  he  says, 
he  was  paid  35  francs. 

Enough  of  Paru.  New  York  looked 
better.  Lief  returned  to  Park  Row, 
hunting  for  a  job.  Received  kindly,  but 
rebuff^  frequently  by  the  Daily  News, 
he  was  finally  given  work  as  a  reporter. 

Last  year  he  was  given  big  assign- 


speakers,  Nov.  15.  at  a  joint  dinner  of  T"  ments  and  handled  them  well.’  It  was 

the  City  Managers’  Association  and  the  Max  Lief  who,  working  for  the  Daily 

Katmnal  Municinal  League  in  Washing-  ^““7;  21' L  »if°  News,  exposed  Prince  Louis  Henry  de 

pital  for  th^  months.  Bussi^y  de  Bourbon  as  H^old  _ _ 

Tom  A.  Daly,  Philadelphia  newspapw  Schwarm.  New  Britain,  (3onn.,  town  dance  by  40  members  of  the  Press  staff, 

man  and  poet,  in  Peona,  Ill.,  recently  dude,  and  Prince  Zerdecheno  Mohammed  Nov.  16,  on  the  occasion  of  Baker’s  de 

to  address  the  University  Gub  at  its  Saide  as  Jay  A.  Bonsou,  Chicago  sales- 
annual  diimer,  spent  his  __£pare_  hours  Both  bogus  princes  had  been  idols 


National  Municipal  League  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Elinor  M.  Patterson,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  of 
Chicago,  will  be  formally  presented  to 
society  at  a  musical  and  dance  Friday 


The  appointment 
was  made  by  CoL 
J.  M.  Patterson  Guardian,  a  weekly  publication  issued  at 
Boston,  in  the  interests  of  negroes,  was 
tendered  a  testimonial  ball  recently  in 
observance  of  the  22nd  anniversary  of 
the  paper. 

Miss  Frances  Boardman,  dramatic  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press,  addressed  the  Twin  City  High 
School  Press  Gub  on  “Interviewing,” 
Nov.  13. 

Frank  Wing,  caricaturist,  has  left  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  and 
iplans  to  do  work  for  papers  in  Kansas 
Gty,  Milwaukee  and  other  cities. 

Donald  Hough,  outing  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Hough, 
have  announced  the  birth  of  a  son. 

R.  Ray  ^ker,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  and  his 
wife,  were  given  a  farewell  dinner  and 


evening,  Dec.  ^  in  the  crystal  ballroom  York  society. 


of  the  Blackstone  Hotel. 

Nicholas  Roosevelt,  editorial  writer 
for  the  New  York  Times,  sailed  recently 
for  Europe,  where  he  plans  to  spend  a 
few  months  traveling. 

Elzey  Roberts,  publisher  of  the  St. 

Louis  Star,  has  been  in  New  York  for  .  ,  ,  .  w  tt  . . 

10  days  on  business.  A  graduate  of  in  the  ^ston  Herald,  re- 

Princeton,  he  attended  the  Princeton-  ‘^5"'  a  Boston  chapter  of 

Harvard  and  Yale- Princeton  football  American  Institute  of  Banking, 
games.  J.  H.  Nivert-CThatelain,  a  French 

Willis  J.  Abbot,  editor  of  the  Chris-  newspaperman,  has  teen  visiting 


a  Big  Family,”  which  is  to  be  published  •  vVhile  at  college  Lief  worked  on  the 
this  winter.  Daily  Northside  News,  New  York,  first 

A.  F.  Smith  has  been  named  city  editor  as  reporter  and  later  as  city  editor, 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette  sue-  He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Life 
ceeding  Nicholas  J.  Skerrett,  who  died  and  ’’Short  Turns  and  Encores”  in  the 
recently.  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Edward  E.  Whiting,  editor  of  Whit-  - 


papers,  have  taken  positions  in  Camden, 

Parker  with  the  Post-Telegram,  and 
Fitzgerald  with  the  Courier. 

J.  Walter  Fox,  veteran  reporter  on 

tian  Science  MOTi’toV^  Bosron  SM  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  the  interests  of  a 

‘^me  Problems  of  journalism”  at  the  rrea'tr'morY'^rffia?' Sgf  articles ’of  jeivelry  and  a  large  two  months’ trip  to  Europe. 

Nolls  •  ’  Fra^e  America  assortment  of  clothing,  when  .burglars 


parture  for  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  will 
become  managing  editor  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  Times-News. 

James  C  Colvin  has  resigned  as  city 
editor  of  the  Hillsboro  (Ill.)  Mont¬ 
gomery  News,  to  re-enter  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

William  A.  Lansbury,  editor  of  the 
.\shton  (Idaho)  Herald,  has  recently 
r^rned  from  a  trip  to  Moscow  and  is 
giving  his  readers  features  on  his  trip. 

Ida  F.  Wain,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Women’s  Page  of  the  Detroit  News,  is 
back  at  work  after  a  serious  illness. 

Gias.  p.  Cameron,  special  writer  for 
the  Detroit  News,  has  returned  from  a 


Charles  T.  Hoge,  city  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Journal,  is  recovering  from  an 
operation. 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer  has  returned  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News  Bureau  there. 

Mrs.  Otis  Carl  Williams,  a  former 
member  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  woman’s  staff,  has  been  appointed  i 


Victor  H.  Morgan,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  has  resigned  as  clerk 
of  the  city  administrative  code  survey 
body  selected  by  the  city  council  several 
months  ago  to  make  a  preliminary  re¬ 
port  on  the  city  manager  plan,  under 
which  Geveland  will  be  operated  after 
Jan.  1,  1924. 

Mrs.  Martin  J.  Hutchins,  wife  of  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Missoulian  of  to  direct  publicity  for  the  Republican 


entered  his  home  in  Highland  Park. 


Arthur^  G.  Staples,  managing  editor  of 
the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal  gave  an 


H.  G.  Quinn,  night  telegraph  editor  address  at  Community  House,  Bruns- 
of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News  Tribune,  wick,  recently. 


Missoula,  Mont.,  visited  in  ^icago  for 
several  days  recently.  Mr.  Hutchins  for- 


Women’s  Gub  of  Worcester  county. 
Frank  A.  Burggraf,  assistant  editor 


merly  was  managing  editor  of  the  Chi-  of  the  Tuscola  (Ill.)  Review,  is  recover- 
cago  Journal. 

B.  K.  Schaeffer,  editor  of  the  Curtis 
(Neb.)  Enterprise,  after  37  years  of 
newspaper  work,  has  retired. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Patterson,  magazine  writer 
of  New  York,  reached  San  Francisco  re¬ 
cently  on  her  return  trip  from  the  Orient. 

Mrs.  Ray  Green,  wife  of  Ray  Green, 


ing  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

John  Corbin,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  grave  an  address  at 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  re¬ 
cently  on  “New  Methods  of  Staging 
Shakespeare.” 

Joseph  .A.  (Callahan,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  has  been 


publisher  of  the  Concordia  (Kan.)  Blade-  presented  an  honorary  life  membership 
Empire,  was  recently  elected  president  of  in  Brookline  Lodge  of  Elks, 
flie  Fifth  District  Federation  of  Women’s  t-  c  .  •  .  ...  » 

Gubs,  Kansas. 

Walter  B.  Brown  has  resigned  as 


tditor  of  the  New  York  Commercial, 
following  five  years  of  service  on  that 
newspaper.  He  will,  continue  to  write 
nnaiKial  news  for  the  United  News  and 
continue  to  act  as  United  States  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  London  Financial  News. 

James  A.  Meeks,  publisher  of  the  Dan- 
vnle  (Ill.)  Press,  is  being  mentioned  by 
U^mocrats  as  candidate  for  governor. 

.E.  J.  Stackpole,  president  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  Printing  Com- 


William  E.  Soule,  associate  editor  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  has  been  elected  wor¬ 
shipful  master  of  Aberdour  Lodge,  A.  F. 
h  M. 

Arthur  Joyce,  city  editor,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  was  given  a  surprise 
party  by  thirty  members  of  the  staff 
Saturday,  Nov.  17. 

Frank  Craven,  foreign  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  returned  re¬ 
cently  from  a  two  months’  journey 
through  Europe. 

McLean  Parker  and  John  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  formerly  on  Philadelphia  news- 


Tlie  PkiladelpKia  Nortk 
American  received  so  many 
returns  from  one  advertise¬ 
ment  of  tKe  Haskin  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  tkat  it  bougkt 
large  space  to  announce  tke 
fact  in  tke  New  Y ork  W orld 
and  tke  Ckicago  Tribune. 
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H.  L.  Hindley,  editor  of  the  Rutland 
(V’t.)  Herald,  has  returned  to  his  duties 
following  an  illness. 

Harry  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Shepherds- 
town  (W.  Va.)  Register,  made  the  dedi¬ 
cation  address  at  the  opening  of  Fairfax 
Field,  Shepherd  Q)llege. 

Talbot  Patrick,  formerly  political 
writer  for  the  Chicago  American,  and 
more  recently  of  Lima,  _0.,  visited  in 
Chicago  last  week.  He  is  planning  to 
leave  soon  on  a  trip  around  the  world. 

Joseph  L.  Kraemer,  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  in  charge  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News  art  department,  suffered  a 
broken  arm  when  his  automobile  kicked 
back  as  he  was  cranking  it. 

Palmer  H.  Hutchins  has  returned  to 
his  desk  in  the  Detroit  News  office  after 
a  two  weeks’  visit  with  his  parents  in 
Girard,  Pa. 

Grayce  Druitt  Latus,  travel  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post,  was  the  honor  guest 
at  the  Pittsburgh  Retail  Shoe  Merchants’ 
Association  fall  dinner,  Nov.  IS.  and 
gave  a  report  of  her  visit  abroad  the 
past  summer. 

Miss  Florence  Davies,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Europe,  has  assumed  charge 
of  the  art  department  on  the  Detroit 
News.  Miss  Davies’  former  position  as 
editor  of  the  Women’s  Page  is  now  filled 
by  Miss  Mary  1.  Oleson. 

Dudley  Davis,  reporter  on  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  has  sailed  from  Galveston 
with  Willie  Willis,  big  game  hunter,  for 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  will 
do  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Post  on 
big  game  hunting. 

George  Seldes,  on  the  foreign  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  a  recent  visitor 
to  Chicago. 

Edgarda  S.  Cargill,  wife  of  J.  Lester 
Cargill,  political  writer  for  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  an  operation. 

Oliver  L.  Hall,  managing  editor  of  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial,  spoke  on 
“Journalism,”  at  a  meeting  of  the  Men’s 
Club  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  at 
Bangor. 

Howard  1.  Comstock,  day  city  editor 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram,  recent jjr 
addressed  the  business  men’s  club  in 
Fairfield,  Conn. 


Wallace  Willetts,  from  night  editor, 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  to  capitol 
correspondent  for  Detroit  Times  and 
Lansing  Capital  News. 

Lawrence  McCracken,  from  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram,  to  night  editor,  Lan¬ 
sing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 

L.  C.  Cleveland,  from  advertising  staff, 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader,  to  advertising 
manager  for  Wolf-Wile  Company’s  de¬ 
partment  store,  Lexington. 

Earle  R.  Pitt,  from  Lansing  (Mich.) 
Capital  News  to  reportorial  staff,  Lan¬ 
sing  State  Journal. 

H.  Bond  Bliss  to  Lansing,  Mich.,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

William  Millan,  from  telegraph  editor, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  News,  to  Washington 
staff,  .Associated  Press. 

L.  E.  Platt,  Newtown  (Conn.)  Bee,  to 
staff  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram. 

Ernest  Davies,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Globe,  to  reportorial  staff,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Telegram. 

A.  L.  Weeks,  from  theatrical  editor, 
Detroit  News,  to  director,  book  review 
department. 

Clark  Kinnaird,  from  Sunday  feature 
writer,  Detroit  News,  to  manager,  Cleve¬ 
land  office,  Central  Press  Association. 

Jack  Higgins,  of  London,  England,  to 
assistant  in  library,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

W.  W.  Pigue,  from  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Houston  Dispatch. 


Edward  Thierry,  formerly  with  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  in 
New  York,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  White  Motor  Company, 
Cleveland. 

Harry  E.  Martin,  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Guardian  Savings 
and  Trust  Company,  Cleveland,  will  be 
instructor  in  a  new  course  of  journalism 
to  be  taught  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School 
of  Technolog}'. 


NEWS  SERVICES  AND  SYNDICATES 

pHIL  G.  LOUCKES  of  Harrisburg 
bureau  of  the  United  Press  has 
l>een  transferred  to  the  Washington 
bureau. 

William  E.  McAvoy,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  House  Press  Gallery, 
has  resided  and  will  be  a  member  of 
the  Capitol  staff  of  the  United  Press  at 
the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

The  Amarillo  (Texas)  Post  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Associated 
Press. 


MARRIED 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

P  W.  NORCROSS,  for  21  years  re- 

•  ligious  editor,  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  to  religious  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  North  American. 

Eldon  Mathews,  from  advertising  so¬ 
licitor,  Bellefontaine  (O.)  Index-Repub¬ 
lican,  to  circulation  department.  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Dispatch. 

Will  E.  Hayes,  from  news  editor,  Wil¬ 
mington  (N.  C.)  Star,  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

W.  J.  Gross,  from  city  editor.  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Mishawaka  office, 
to  associate  editor.  Fort  Wa>'ne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel. 

H.  B.  Leonard,  from  city  circulation 
manager.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  to 
circulation  manager,  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Journal. 

Walton  Opie,  from  city  editor,  Staun¬ 
ton  (Va.)  Leader  and  News-Leader,  to 
'  advertising  manager,  succeeding  A.  F. 
Riffe,  who  died  last  June.  E.  Lewis 
Knowles  to  city  editor,  succeeding  Opie. 

Walter  Bouve,  from  copy  reader,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record,  to  city  editor,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press. 

Ted  R.  Johnson,  from  Greensburg 
(Pa.)  Record,  to  local  staff,  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Thomas  B.  Shankle,  from  copy  desk, 
Philadelphia  Record,  to  Hearst  forces, 
Chicago. 

John  R.  Renwick,  from  reporter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  to  staff  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

George  W.  E.  Smith,  from  Starr  Serv¬ 
ice  Corporation,  Cincinnati,  O.,  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  staff,  Cincinnati  Post. 

Clyde  Kline,  from  display  advertising 
staff  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  to  display 
staff,  Reading  Times. 


T>ETH  STEWART,  daughter  of  Ray- 
mond  G.  Stewart,  publisher  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Tribune,  to  Gordon 
Gregory  Hollyer,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier,  Nov.  8, 
in  Buffalo. 

Miss  Alice  L.  Roop,  society  editor  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening 
for  the  past  few  years,  to  James  W. 
Hahn,  an  instructor  in  the  Jarrettsville, 
Md.,  high  school,  Nov.  10.  > 

John  E.  Blackson,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Eve¬ 
ning,  to  Miss  Frances  H.  (Carpenter, 
bookkeeper  for  Every  Evening. 

Miss  Katherine  Lyons,  dramatic  editor 
and  critic  of  the  Boston  Traveler  is 
engaged  to  marry  Herman  Bletzer.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  in  the  near 
future.  Miss  Lyons’  Traveler  associates 
have  presented  her  a  mahogany  writing 
desk. 

The  engagement  of  Anne  Fisher,  of 
Geneva  ( 111. )  to  Cadwell  P.  Mead,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father  in  the  publication 
of  the  Geneva  Weekly  Republican,  has 
been  announced.  The  wedding  will  be 
an  event  of  the  holidays. 

H.  M.  Hodgson,  of  the  telegraph  desk, 
Chicago  Tribune,  to  Miss  Imogen  Wil¬ 
son,  of  Joliet,  Ill. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  sports  writer.  New 
York  Times,  to  Miss  Genevieve  E.  Dem- 
ing,  recently. 

John  J.  Buck,  a  Lexington,  Mass.,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Boston  newspapers,  to  Miss 
Ellen  A.  Ross,  Nov.  14. 

Edward  C.  Davis,  of  Saugus,  Mass., 
formerly  West  Lynn  district  man  for  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News,  to  Miss 
Elsie  Wing,  Nov.  10,  at  Boston. 

E.  L.  Tyson,  radio  editor,  Detroit 
News,  to  Miss  Augusta  Luekenbach,  at 
Tyrone,  Pa. 

Philip  R.  Bronson,  sporting  depart¬ 
ment,  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press, 
to  Miss  Florence  M.  Pitzen,  of  Hastings, 
Minn.,  Nov.  9. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

^HE  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Herald  has 
been  purchased  by  W.  F.  Herman, 
publisher  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Border 
Cities  Star,  and  formerly  proprietor  of 
the  Sask.itoon  (Sask.)  Daily  Star  and 
the  Regina  (Sask.)  Post. 

The  Leoti  (Kan.)  Standard  has  been 
sold  by  Lee  Oldham  to  Harry  B.  Helms. 
Harry  Coyne  w'ill  continue  as  publisher. 

The  Stites  (Idaho)  Enterprise  has 
been  sold  to  J.  R.  Dnnphy,  of  Spokane, 
and  has  been  changed  to  the  Idaho 
County  Enterprise. 


L.  I.  Purcell,  for  eight  years  ownw  rf 
the  Weiser  (Idaho)  Signal,  has  is* 
chased  the  Payette  (Idaho)  Independa 
He  will  retain  his  interest  in  the  Si^ 

Conrad  N.  Church,  managing  editor 
the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Times 
has  purchased  the  BK-theville 
Courier,  and  will  take  charge  Dec.  1 

The  Belleville  (Ont.)  Intelligencer  ha. 
been  purchased  by  S.  B.  Dawson,  formlr 
ly  of  Stratford,  Ont. 

_  B.  Franklin  Waite,  owner  of  the  Mor¬ 
ris  (N.  Y.)  .Chronicle,  has  purchased  tl* 
Johnson  City  (N.  Y.)  Herald  W 
Vivian  Bradbury. 

W.  H.  Woodhouse,  former  editor 
Richland  (Mo.)  Mirror,  has  purch^ 
a  half  interest  in  the  Baxter  Spriaa 
(Kan.)  Citizen  from  .A.  E.  Pfemmer. 

Ralph  H.  Kelly  has  purchased  tie 
Soda  Springs  (Ida.)  Chieftain  from  I 
W.  Work. 

Willard  McCoy,  of  the  Palisade  (Cbl) 
Tribune,  has  sold  that  paper  to  C  W 
Culhane. 

H.  Lee  Waters  has  purchased  the  Kit 
(Col.)  Kim  County  Herald  from  W.  C 
Byers  and  C.  R.  Johns. 

D.  Brazell,  of  Topeka,  has  leased  fi* 
Gage  (Okla.)  Record  from  D.  G.  Fields 
with  an  option  of  purchasing  it. 

D.  R.  Huffaker  has  purchased  tie 
lease  held  by  J.  A.  Fore  on  the  (3ollim- 
ville  (Tex.)  Weekly  Times  and  bis 
again  become  editor  of  this  paper.  Fort 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  paper  for 
about  a  year.  Huffaker  now  becomes 
editor  and  publisher. 

The  Marietta  (O.)  Rejdster-Leader, 
owned  by  the  Pioneer  Printing  Company 


WITH  THE  ADVERTISERS 

pRANK  W.  WARDWELL,  a  member 
of  the  Portland,  Me.,  Ad  Club  has 
returned  from  a  ten  days’  hunting  trip 
in  the  vicinity  of  Patten,  Me.,  bringing 
a  fourteen-point  buck  weighing  200 
pounds. 

E.  H.  McCully  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  sales  manager  of  the  Wallace 
Pencil  Company,  of  St  Louis.  He  was 
the  Pacific  (3oast  representative  of  the 
Wallace  Company  for  a  number  of  years. 


Selling  the 
Idea  of  Religion 


Advertising  men  know  that  they  get  best 
results  when  they  sell  the  prospect  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  use  of  the  article, 
instead  of  selling  the  article  itself. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  church  advertising. 

If  all  the  men  of  your  town  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  they  would  be  better  fit  to  cope 
with  business  difficulties  and  perplexities  on 
Monday  if  they  went  to  church  on  Sunday 
many  of  them  would  go  at  once. 

It  is  on  this  broad  basis  that  the  Church 
Advertising  Series  No.  4  has  been  planned. 
These  ads  are  suitable  for  use  by  one  church 
or  a  group  of  churches.  Many  publishers  use 
them  to  create  prestige  for  their  paper  and 
help  the  community. 

Proofs  obtainable  on  request.  Price  for 
use  averages  forty  cents  a  week.  Address 

HERBERT  H.  SMITH 

518  Witherspoon  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pi* 

CHURCH  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

A.A.CW. 
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READING 

CARPENTER 

IS 

SEEING 
THE  WORLD 


CARPENTER'S 

WORLD  TRAVELS 

Waslilngton  D.  C. 


In  Portland,  Me. 

and  ito  immediate 
trading  territory 

the  Evening  Express 

“The  paper  that  goea  hamar* 
haa,  by  far,  the 

Largest  Circulation 

Latest  U.  8.  census  figures  (1920)  compered 
wil^  Express'  net  paid  City  Circulation  indicate 
ihAi  MORE  than  15  every  16  Portland  Homes 
take  the  Express.  *'A  Truly  Remarkable  (?ot> 
erate!*' 

^ortlani)  Cypress 

**TIm  paper  that  goea  hosner* 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Boston — New  York — Detroit — Chicago 


Big  American  Problems  as 
Seen  by  Big  Americans.  A  fea¬ 
ture  bought  by  SIXTY  papers 
in  SIX  weeks. 


John  T.  Flynn's  Daily 
Business  Letters 

Bought  on  Sight  by  the  New 
York  Mail  and  the  Newark 
News. 


II.  P.C.  News  Service,  Inc. 

243  West  39th  Street 
New  York 


We  can  incraam  jour  hmSina  ynii 
want  It  hicreaaad. 

Yon  hava  thought  of  praaa  eSpphigs 
youraaU.  But  lot  ns  tsS  you  how  piaaa 
dApphigs  can  ha  nmds  a  huahaaa  htJtlar 
hr  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St,  N.  Y.  City 

EotabUshad  a  Quartn-  of  a  CtmXaer 


High  clau  newspaper 
and  adverdaing  men 
answer 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Help  Wanted 
Advertiaementa 


of  Marietta,  has  been  sold  to  the  Register 
Company  of  that  city.  The  name  has 
been  changed  to  the  Marietta  Register. 

R.  L.  Stanley,  formerly  engaged  in 
the  newspaper  business  in  Clarksville, 
Texas,  has  become  part  owner  of  the 
Weatherford  (Tex.)  Democrat  and  has 
moved  to  Weatherford.  Stanley  will  be 
business  manager  of  the  Democrat. 

W.  M.  Woodall  has  purchased  the 
West  (Tex.)  Weekly  News  from  the 
Terrell  Publishing  Company. 

Cranfill  H.  Cox,  for  the  last  three 
years  secretary  of  the  Athens  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  purchased  the  Grand 
Saline  (Tex.)  Sun.  Through  efforts  of 
the  business  men  of  Grand  Saline,  the 
Salt  Shaker  and  the  Weekly  Sun  have 
been  consolidated,  and  Mr.  Cox  will  take 
charge  of  the  consolidated  plant. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

TJROCKVTLLE  (Ont.)  Recorder  and 
and  Times,  a  50th  anniversary  edition, 
Nov.  10, 

Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post,  a  72- page  In¬ 
dustrial  Development  edition,  Nov.  17. 

Helena  (.\rk.)  World,  a  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  edition,  Nov.  1 1. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

''PHE  Harding  Publishing  Company, 
Marion,  O.,  has  been  formed  with 
$5,000  capital  by  Louis  H.  Brush  and 
Roy  D.  Moore. 

The  North  Carolina  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Jefferson,  N.  C.,  has  been  char¬ 
tered  for  the  publication  of  a  newspaper 
by  D.  Clinton  Nance,  T.  C.  Bowie  and 
others.  Authorized  capital  stock  is  $100,- 
000. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

'C’lFTY  members  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Kansas  City  have  signed 
to  attend  the  international  convention  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  in  London,  H.  P.  Comstock,  presi¬ 
dent,  has  announced. 

The  Portland.  Me..  Ad  Club  has  elected 
James  F.  Travers  of  the  Thomas  Smiley 
Company  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  President  Harold  F. 
O’Keefe,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Portland  Press  Herald,  who  has  become 
associated  with  an  advertising  agency  in 
New  York  City. 

The  Etaoin  Gub.  composed  of  women 
employes  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  re¬ 
cently  re-elected  all  of  its  officers  for  the 
coming  year.  These  include ;  Miss  Anna 
Garrow,  presklent;  Mrs.  Vaughn  God- 
dan,  vice-president;  Celeste  Harton,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Pearl  Beckwith,  treasurer. 

Mound  Ridge,  Kan.,  has  been  chosen 
as  the  place  for  holding  the  spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Eighth  District  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  Western  New  York  Newspaper 
Men’s  Golf  Association  have  chosen 
Dec.  8  as  the  date  for  their  annual  ban¬ 
quet. 

State  Senator  George  H.  Bender,  of 
Cleveland,  manager  of  the  Bedell  Com¬ 
pany’s  Geveland  department  store,  and 
head  of  a  savings  institution,  has  been 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Cleveland  Adver¬ 
tising  Qub’s  Better  Business  Bureau. 

Members  of  the  Good  Fellowship  Oub 
of  the  Associated  Press  telegraphers  of 
New  England  held  their  annual  fall  ban¬ 
quet,  Nov.  18,  at  the  Boston  Yacht  Club. 

The  San  Francisco  Advertising  Gub 
will  hold  its  regular  election  of  officers 
Dec.  12.  The  nominating  committee  has 
proposed  Louis  A.  Colton  for  president 
and  Harry  Watson  for  vice-president. 

Arthur  G.  Darmstadcr  and  Horace 
Kinsman  were  toastmasters  at  the  first 
banquet  of  the  current  season  of  the 
Geveland  Advertising  Gub. 

Gov.  Gifford  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania 
will  speak  before  the  Chicago  Press  Club 
next  month.  The  Press  Gub  has  added 
123  new  members  since  Oct.  1  and  is 
now  conducted  24  hours  a  day. 

'The  North  Carolina  Press  Association 
will  hold  its  mid-winter  meeting  at  Pine- 
hurst,  Jan.  3  and  4. 

The  final  session  of  the  Philadelphia 
Newspaperman’s  Golf  Association  was 
held  Nov.  19  at  the  Bala  Country  Gub. 


TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


N.  W.  Ajrer  A  Son,  300  Cliestnut  street, 
rhiladclphia.  Pa.  Will  make  up  lists  in  De¬ 
cember  for  the  Wahl  (Tbmpany. 

Thotnas  E.  Basham  Company,  Inter-Southem 
life  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Will  make  up  lists 
in  December  for  Robin-Jones  Phosphate  Com¬ 
pany,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Georfe  Batten  Company,  383  Madison  ave“ 
nue,  New  York.  Will  make  up  lists  in  De¬ 
cember  for  Armstrong  Cork  Company. 

Berg  Advertising  Agency,  Rowell  Bldg., 
Fresno,  Cal.  Placing  account  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Peach  and  Fig  Growers  (Blue  Ribbon 
Fig  Bread). 

Blackett  A  Sample,  5S  East  Washington 
street,  CThicago.  Sending  out  ISO-line  orders 
tor  the  Van  Ess  Laboratories. 

Calkins  &  Holden,  247  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Making  lO.COO-linc  contracts  for  the 
Southern  Cotton  Gil  Trading  Company. 

Chambers  Agency,  247  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Using  daily  and  weekly  newspapCTs  for 
the  J.  G.  Flynt  Tobacco  Company,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Chambers  Agency,  Madison -Blanche  Bldg., 
New  Orleans,  I.a.  Using  Northern  and  East¬ 
ern  newspapers  to  advertise  the  City  of 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  through  its  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Nelson  Chesman  Sl  Company,  1127  Pine 
street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Making  1051-line  yearly 
contracts  for  the  Marmola  C»)mpany.  Making 
yearly  contracts  for  the  A.  H.  Lewis  Medicine 
Company.  .  Sending  out  180-line  orders  for 
Van  Ess  T.aboratories. 

Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  50  Union  Square.  New 
York.  Placing  account  for  Waldes  &  Cb., 
New  York  (Koh-I-Noor)  Dress  Fasteners. 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Agency,  International 
Life  Bldg.,  St.  Lmiis,  Mo.  Making  3,000-line 
contracts  for  the  White  Company. 

C.  L.  Doughty  Advertising  Agency,  448 
Main  street,  ('incinnati.  Ohio.  Will  make  up 
lists  in  I)eceml»er  for  the  Bishopric  Mfg.  Ox, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  “Bishopric 
Stucco." 

Dunlap«Ward  Advertising  Company,  Keith 
Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Making  3,0t)0-Hne 
contracts  for  the  Chandler  Motor  Car  Company. 

Evans  A  Barnhill.  247  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  account  for  the  Ingersoll  Watch 
(Tompany. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6  East  39th 
street.  New  York.  Will  make  up  lists  in  De¬ 
cember  for  William  DeMuth  &  Co.,  Richmond 
Hill,  L.  1.,  manufacturers  of  pipes  and  smokers' 
articles. 

Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  623  South  Wa¬ 
bash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  I'sing  77  lines,  10 
times  for  E.  R.  Page  Company. 

Fuller  A  Smith,  Bulklcy  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Will  make  up  lists  in  D^ember  for 
America  Multigraph  Sales  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Will  make  up  lists  in  December 
for  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Fyffe  dk  Bond,  50  Madison  avenue.  New 
York.  Siding  out  orders  for  the  Onyx 
Hosiery  Company. 

Stanley  £.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  30  CTiurch  street. 
New  York.  Making  yearly  contracts  for  the 
Munson  Steamship  Company. 

S.  Roland  Hall,  First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg., 
Easton,  Pa.  Placing  account  for  the  Alpha 
Portland  Cement  Company,  Easton,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Hellwig  Agency,  299  Madison  avenue. 
New  York.  Using  one  full  page,  one  time  for 
the  Com  Products  Refining  Company  (Karo). 

Hoops  Advertising  Company,  9  East  Huron 
street,  (Thicago.  Sending  copy  to  Kansas  City 
papers  on  the  Paige- Detroit  Company  of  De¬ 
troit. 

H.  W.  Kastor  St  Seas  Advertising  Company, 
14  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  CTiicago.  Send¬ 
ing  out  copy  to  southwestern  papers  on  the 
Massachusetts  General  Agents  Commission. 

H.  E.  I  fssn  Company,  440  4th  avenue.  New 
York.  Making  yearly  contracts  for  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 

MacGibbon  Advertisfaii  Agency,  Easton 
Bldg.,  Oakland.  Cal.  Will  make  up  lists  in 
December  for  Bass  Hueter  Paint  Company, 
Mission  street,  San  Francisco. 

McLain-Sinipers  OrgMization,  210  Washing- 
ton  Square.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Will  make  up 
lists  in  December  for  the  American  Pulley 
C^^pany,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McKinney  Company,  58  East  Washington 
street,  Chicago.  Placing  the  account  of 
Martha  Washington  Clandy  Company  of  dii- 
cago. 

Byron  G.  Moon  Company,  Proctor  Bldg., 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Will  handle  the  co-operative 
advertising  campaini  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Glove  Manufacturers,  with  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $75,000. 

Morse  Advertising  Agency,  63  Milwaukee 
avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  Making  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  Herpicide  (Company. 

Moeer  St  Cotins.  Paul  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Will  make  up  lists  in  Dec^ber  for  Ohr. 
Hansen’s  Labentory,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Porter- Eastman- Byrne  Company.  22  West 
Monroe  street,  (Thicago,  Ill.  Making  2.800-line 
contracts  for  the  Sunbeam  Chemical  Company. 

Power,  Alexander  St  Jenidns,  Madison  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich.  Placing  account  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Washington  Machine  Company,  Detrmt. 
Placing  account  for  the  Monroe  Calculating 
Machine  Ompany,  Orange,  N.  J.  Making 
5,000-line  yearly  contracts  for  the  American 
^press  Cixnpany. 


FINING 

PRESS 

SYNDICATE 

1161  Arcade  Building,  St.  Louis 

Features  *  Editorials  *  Specials 
Unusual,  Illustrated  Features 
for  Every  Holiday 
Expansion  Plans  Now  in 
Preparation. 

Standard  in  Every  Respect. 


PORTSMOimi,  OHIO 

EVENING  TIMES 
MORNING  SUN 
SUNDAY  SUN-TIMES 

Tlipy  coyer  South  Ceatrul  Ohio 
Completely. 

Fersfgn  Rspr—Huttve 
ROBERT  E.  WARD,  INC 
$  Se.  Wabaah  Are.  SH  FVtb  Avu. 
CUcago  Hew  York 


MOST  NEWS 

The  largest  morning  daily  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh 

^ilfsbur^l)  ^osl 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 

Daily  Circniation  ....118,000 
Sunday  Circulation  ...175,000 

M«nib«r  A.  B.  C. 


4,500,000  Women 

live  within  50  miles  of 
5th  Avenue.  This  paper 
carries  more  women’s 
wear  advertising  than  any 
other  paper  in  New  York. 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL 


In 

*Wcw  Orleans 

it’s 

THE 

ITEM 


“1 

[he  African  World " 

AND 

“Ca 

pe-to-Cairo 

Express” 

Publiahod  ermrj  SutwiOay  ia 
London. 
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OVER 


64,000 

LARGEST  EVENING 
CIRCULATION  IN  IOWA 

The 

DesMoines 

Capital 

Hotaling’s 
News  Agency 

OUT-OF-TOWN 

NEWSPAPERS 


Office  and  Stockroom 
Removed  to 

308  West  40th  Street 

Teleiiiian*  CoonecUoa 


in  WISCONSIN 


The  Sunday  Teleftram  has 
BY  FAR  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  of  ANY  Wisconsin 
newspaper.  It  is  fast  gain- 
ing  the  recognition  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  seek 
to  capture  this  rich  market. 

INVESTIGATE! 

Learn  the  truth  of  the  latest 
audits,  and  you’ll  use  the 


iHilUinuhce  'C^clcgrnm 

ftePRCSENTATlVES — 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO..  ChlcftOO,  D«tr«tt. 
St  Loilt.  Let  AnftUt. 

PAYNE.  BURNS  0  SMITH.  New  Yerk.  OeitM. 


MUSIC  CRITICS  SHOULD  Five  different  radio  impulses  are  com¬ 
bined  to  operate  keys  forming  letters  of 

WRITE  TO  LAYMEN  the  alphabet.  The  combination  of  im- 

- —  pulses  can  be  changed  at  will,  making  it 

e-  11  \r-  impossible  for  those  not  in  possession  of 

Colles,  Visiting  Time.  Reviewer,  Op-  ^  /.re-arranged  code  to  receive  messages, 
poses  the  “Professional”  Discus-  The  new  telegraph  typewriter  is  being 

sion — Fears  Radio  May  Retard  used  now  on.  land  lines.  Twenty  ma- 

Music  in  the  Home  chines  have  been  purchased  by  the  Asso- 

_  ciated  Press  for  installation  on  the  New 

Reports  of  musical  events  should  be  circuit _ _ 

SS,  ?  .te  Th."  'ai£  SIGNAL  HONORS  PAID  TO 

ho  spoke  before  the  class  in  news  MISS  LOEB 


written  not  for  professionals  but  for  lay 
readers,  is  the  opinion  of  H.  C.  Chiles, 
who  spoke  before  the  class  in  news 
writing  at  New  York  University,  this 
week.  Mr.  Colies  is  the  musical  critic 
of  the  London  Times,  but  upon  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  Mr.  Ochs  of  the  New  York 
Times  he  is  spending  three  months  in 
this  country  as  a  visiting  musical  critic 
for  the  latter  paper. 

“The  musical  critic,”  said  Mr.  Colies, 
“should  have  definitely  in  mind  the  au- 


Feature  Writer  and  Worker  for  Child 
Welfare  Dined  by  Notables 
and  Praised  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge 

Nine  hundred  New  Yorkers  assembled 


dience  he  is  addressing.  For  the  most  at  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Sophie 
part,  this  audience  will  consist  of  those  Irene  Loeb,  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
who  attended  the  musical  event  and  are  New  York  Evening  World,  and  child 
anxious  to  see  what  the  papers  have  to  welfare  leader,  Nov.  19,  at  the  Hotel  Bilt- 
say  about  it  the  next  morning;  and  also  more.  New  York. 

of  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  could  Miss  Loeb  was  presented  with  a  gold 
not  attend  but  are  interested  to  know  medal  inscribed  “Awarded  to  Sophie 
what  happened.  The  latter  group  is  Irene  Loeb  by  the  Big  Brother  and  Big 
much  larger.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  Sister  Federation  of  the  United  States 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  some  common-  and  Canada,  1923.” 


place  things  about  the  size  of  the  audience, 
the  place  and  time  of  meeting,  etc. 


Starting  work  on  the  Evening  World 
about  IS  years  ago.  Miss  Loeb  became 


"At  times,  the  dress  of  those  who  take  the  foremost  advocate  in  the  United  States 
part,  especially  if  they  be  of  the  gentler  of  a  measure  which  enables  mothers, 
sex,  could  well  be  described.  Because  whether  widowed  or  deserted,  to  care  for 
I  am  not  an  expert  in  feminine  attire,  I  their  children  in  their  own  homes  with 
have  to  omit  description  of  gowns  worn,  State  aid. 


but  I  fully  realize  the  news  value. 
“Because  so  many  readers  are  un 


Praise  of  her  work  was  contained  in 
a  letter  from  President  Coolidge  which 


familiar  with  musical  terms,  it  will  be  was  read  at  the  banquet.  The  letter  fol- 
necessary  for  the  critic  to  interpret  selec-  lows : 


tions  in  language  which  the  lay  reader 
can  understand.  This  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  analogy.  Beethoven  once 


“The  White  House,  Washington. 

“Nov.  14.  1923. 

“My  dear  Miss  Loeb:  On  the  occasion 


wrote  a  sonata  to  which  he  gave  a  name  of  the  dinner  tendered  to  you  I  wish  to 
that  exactly  described  this  piece  of  music  congratulate  you  on  the  good  work  ac- 
to  a  professional  musician  but  which  complished  by  you  and  your  co-workers 


meant  nothing  to  the  ordinary  reader 


in  behalf  of  the  dependent  children  of 


critic,  trying  to  interpret  the  selection  by  your  city  and  State, 
analogy,  remarked  that  it  reminded  him  “The  act  under  which  your  board  op- 
of  moonlight  on  a  cool  autumn  evening —  erates  is  now  so  firmly  fixed  on  the  statute 
and  so  came  the  popular  name,  the  Moon-  books  of  nearly  every  State  that’  its  far- 
light  Sonata.  reaching  benefits  need  no  further  com- 

“The  young  critic  is  too  apt  to  feel  that  mcnt  from  me. 
he  is  called  upon  to  give  advice  to  the  “j  am  hoping  that  each  State  will  con- 
entertainers.  I  always  shudder  when  I  tinue  to  extend  this  form  of  aid  as  far  as 
turn  over  my  old  scrap  Ixiok  and  read  the  possible  to  keep  poor  little  children  in 
advice  I  gave  to  musicians.  With  the  their  homes,  their  own  natural  environ- 
passing  of  the  years,  I  have  grown  less  ment — a  part  of  their  own  community — 
and  less  critical  in  my  comment  for  the  rather  than  in  institutions.  Such  preven- 
I^ndon  Times.  When  the  occasion  arises,  tive  measures  have  proved  most  cconom- 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  point  out  obvious  im-  jcal  and  certainly  most  human, 
provements  that  could  be  made,  but  such  “\Ve  have  no  higher  duty  than  suiv 
occasions  are  rare.  I  now  try  to  tell  how  porting  and  encouraging  the  future  citi- 
the  rnusic  aff«ted  me  and  to  share  my  ^gns  of  this  country.  By  looking  far 
experimces  with  the  readers  of  my  paper,  enough  ahead  and  giving  them  the  nec- 
“This  is  not  a  bad  idea  for  an  in-  essary  help  before  the  actual  destitution 
experienced  reporter  to  follow,  even  if  takes  place,  it  is  not  beyond  reason  to 
he  is  reporting  for  the  provincial  press,  hope  for  the  day  when  there  will  not  be 
If  his  knowledge  of  music  is  very  limited,  a  pauper  child  in  the  United  States, 
he  may  go  to  those  in  the  audi^ce  who  “The  fact  that  you  have  given  years 
know  music,  and  ask  their  opinion  for  of  close  interest  and  energy  toward  this 
reproduction  in  his  report.  But  even  end.  with  so  much  achievement,  should 
here  he  should  not  omit  some  account  of  prove  an  incentive  to  others. 


Again,  for  October — 

/II  n  •  concerts  would  retard  singing  and  playing  jV^^^^^^aTy^^th;  President  HkV7- 

7x11  I  Allimnc  Lain  ^ome.  it  was  better,  he  thought.  /  Crane.  Grover  Whalen 

•  Oil  UUlUinilo  Udlll  P  and  Senator  Tames  T.  Walker. 

*  w  --  —  badly,  than  not  to  sing  at  all.  The  mu-  _ ^ _ 

Continuing  the  revolutionary  advance  sical  critic,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  do  “Cover*”  Dirisible  Flight 

of  recent  months,  The  Evening  Mail  everything  to  promote  music  in  the  home. 


how  the  music  affected  the  common  folk.” 

A  chance  remark  made  by  Mr.  Colles 
before  the  class  in  news  writing,  ex- 


“Very  truly  yours, 

“Calvin  Coolidge." 
Among  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  were 


pressed  a  view  of  alarm  about  the  radio  P  of  New  York, 

fad.  He  was  very  much  a/raid  that  radio  pjj^abeth  Marbury,  George  B.  Christian. 


Jr.,  secretary  to  the  late  President  Hard¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  Grover  Whalen 


scores  heavily  again  in  advertising 
gains,  registering  a  net  increase  of  730 
columns  for  October.  The  net  gain 


NEW  RADIO  TYPEWRITER 


The  recent  flight  of  the  Navy’s  giant 
dirigible  Shenandoah  over  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  “covered”  by  the  fall  River- 


for  five  months  past  is  thus  brought  to  Invention  Practical  and  Insure*  Secrecy  i  d 


a  total  of  350,000  lines.  S*V*  Kleinschmidt  Comnanv 

.  j  _ .  _ .  v-ompany  photographer  was  aloft  in  a  drydroplane 

^  "Cw  telegraph  typewriter  has  been  snapping  pictures  of  the  huge  craft  in 
Ln^ir^nt  developed  by  the  Kleinschmidt  Electric  flight,  the  Herald  broadcasting  station 

Company.  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y.,  tuned  in  and  caught  the  ship’s  operator, 
which,  officials  of  the  company  claim,  will  A  welcome  message  was  sent,  which  was 
this  strong  section  of  circulation.  immediately  replied  to  by  the  Shenan- 

I  ^  f  radio  secrecy  not  only  possible,  but  inex-  doah’s  commander.  A  two-column  pic- 

l/|^|y||y|^  IIB  j|||  pensive  and  practical.  ture  of  the  silvery  derigible  flying  over 

11 II  .I  \W  W -fllNUl  111/41  Li  Need  of  manual  attention  has  been  re-  the  business  section  of  Fall  River  was 

-  duced  to  a  minimum.  So  simple  is  the  printed  in  the  evening  edition.  Edward 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  machine,  it  is  claimed,  that  anyone  who  Gaus,  general  manager  of  the  Herald, 


radio.  While  Frederick  R.  Dodge,  staff 
photographer  was  aloft  in  a  drydroplane 


York  evening  field  without  employing 
this  strong  section  of  circulation. 

IheEveningMjul 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


trifa  Yaar 
of  PubHcaU— 


Feraica  rnimainilriii  can  Operate  a  typewriter  can  take  charge  led  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
Inc,  N.  Y.  of  a  telegraph  typewriter.  Shenandoah’s  New  England  flight. 


Start  Right 

To  a  greater  degree  than 
is  usually  supposed  the 
effectiveness  of  a  news¬ 
paper  building  and  plant 
is  determined  in  the  very 
first  stages  of  preliminary 
planning.  Early  entry  of 
this  organization  into  the 
problem  has  proven  profit¬ 
able  for  several  prominent 
newspapers. 

S.  P.  WESTON 

Newsp€4«er  BuUdin** 

Plant  Layouts 
Productian,  Operatfam 

120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


A  Christmas  Gift 

That  lasts  the  whole  year  thron^b 

Every  reader  of  The  New 
York  Times  has  relatives  or 
friends  for  whom  the  usual 
Christmas  gifts  seem  inadequate 
or  inappropriate.  For  these  a 
year’s  subscription  for  The  New 
York  Times  would  be  an  appre¬ 
ciated  remembrance — one  that 
would  remind  a  grateful  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  thoughtfulness  of  the 
giver  every  day  in  the  year. 

An  annual  subscription  for  The  New 
York  Times  makes  an  acceptable 
Christmas  Rift  for  men  or  women,  young 
or  old.  T^e  Times  is  many  gifts  in 
one — the  most  comprehensive  news 
sei^icc,  trustworthy  and  impartial,  with 
departments  devoted  to  .Science,  Busi¬ 
ness,  Finance,  Sports.  Fashions,  Art, 
literature.  Music,  I>rama,  Society  and 
Politics.  It  will  provide  365  days  o( 
education  and  pleasure. 


The  Deseret  News 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

A.  B.  C.  Circulation 
29,499 

1027  retail  *torea  show  an 
annual  turnover  of 

$55,705,000, 

a  worth-while  market. 
Foreign  Reprewntative* 

C»NE,  HUNTON  «  WOODMAN 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

KanMS  City  St.  Lmis  Atlanta 


Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newipaper 
Daily  and  Sunday 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER  A.  B.  C 

rorelgn  Adreitiiloi  BepreienUUNc 
I.  A.  KLEIN 

50  Eart  42i*  St,  Hw  Y«t 
76  WMt  MMira.  St.,  Cfelca** 

A  J.  NSRRIS  HILL,  Hunt  BMf..  Su  FriMlMi 


Loe  Angela*.  Calif. 

Gained  9.347  Daily  Average  CIrculatk*. 

Sworn  Government  Statement,  HU  MnntW 
Ending  Mnrrh  31.  1923.  Iflft.Soo  n.IlT 
Uootbi  Ending  Sept.  80.  l»a,  34t.MI 
Dally.  IneretM  In  Dally  Average  Clrrala- 
tion.  20,347. 

rr  COVERS  the  field  comeletelt 

REPBEaENTATIVES : 

H.  W,  Moloney,  604  Time*  Bldg,,  Baw  TifL 
6.  Lena  Payno  Co..  401  Tower  BUf..  * 
Bortn  Miehtgnn  Avo.,  Chioago. 

A.  t.  BorrU  BU.  TIO  Aomt  BUf.,  ■« 
Fnaodteo,  Onlif. 


A  Special  Oppertnnity 
To  Boy  a  Stereotype  Press 

Dne  to  the  consoliditioii  ol  The 
Fvenins  Standard  and  The  Daily  Star 
,7”*;  Rochelle.  N  Y  the  onder- 
sign^.  the  owners  of  the  Standard- 
Sur  have  for  sale, 

A  »-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Which  is  surplus  equipment  and  wiU 
be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
is  a  aO-page  Hoe  RoUry  Press,  a  su- 
nerior  machine  in  many  ways  and  cap¬ 
able  of  turning  out  a  fine  product.  It 
is  in  running  operation  daily  and  may 
be  inspected  by  prospective  purchasers 
at  any  time. 

It  has  a  capacity  of  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 
16  and  20  pages  of  8  columns.  12  ems. 
It  will  print  20,000  per  hour  of  4,  6,  8. 
or  10  pages  inset,  or  10,000  per  hour 
of  12,  16  or  20  pages  collect.  With  the 
press  is  also  a  stereotype  equipment. 

The  equipment  will  be  offered  at  an 
.idvanugeous  price  to  the  purchaser. 
For  further  particulars  call  or  address 

WESTCBESTER  NEWSPAPERS,  loc. 

T.  Harold  Forbes  New  Rochelle 


MARKET  HOUSE 

for  all 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 


Buffalo  is  the  food  distributing  center 
for  nearly  a  million  people  in  the  eight 
western  counties  of  New  York  State. 
Vou  can  cover  every  section  of  this 
broad  market  effectively  thru  the 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  ALOSE. 

A.  B.  C.  Total  Net  Paid  119,754 
September  30,  1923. 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Edward  H.  Butler 
Editor  &  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

National  Representatives 
Marbridfe  Bldg.  Lytton  Bldg. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  IlL 


urlQ  u- 
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IS  diffelrent 


The  home  delivered  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  News  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  exceeds  that  of  the 
morning  daily  and  the  other 
evening  paper  combined. 

T)\e  Indianapolis 

NEWS 


*7n  Boston  lt*s  the  Post*’ 

Circulation  Averages 
for  1922 

BOSTON  DAILY  POST 

396,902 

Copies  Per  Dej 

BOSTON  SUNDAY  POST 

401,643 

Copies  Per  Sunday 

FIrsi  in  Load,  Gonvtd  and 
Total  Display  Advertisitsg 
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pOLLAR  PUU,Ei^3 

Advertising  and  circnlation  managers  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new 
ideas  that  will  increase  advertising  receipts  and  tn's  new  circulation.  Your 
idea  for  increasing  advertising  or  circulation  may  not  appeal  to  your  manager, 
but  it  may  be  just  the  thing  that  some  other  manager  wants.  £oitob  ft  Poi- 
LisHEE  wUl  pay  $1  for  each  idea  printed  under  this  head.  The  fact  that 
the  idea  is  now  being  used  in  your  city  does  not  bar  it  from  the  department. 

Address  your  communication  to  the  DoLLaa  Puixsa  EoiToa.  When  they 
appear  clip  them  and  mail  them  in  and  receive  daymens.  Unavailable  Heat 
will  nut  be  returned. 


W'l'.  have  all  heard  John  Jones  the  hard-  f 
ware  man  tell  how  he  would  run  the  f 
viroeery  store  across  the  way;  we  have  ^ 
also  Ix'ard  Jim  Jackson,  the  clothier  tell  !■ 
how  he  would  run  the  hardware  store ; 
we  have  heard  the  restaurant  man  tell 
how  he  would  run  the  wholesale  fruit  s 
hou.se,  but  did  you  ever  try  the  experience  ^ 
of  trading;  window  displays  with  one  of  I 
your  neighboring  merchants?  Suppose  a  t 
clothing  store  is  next  door  to  a  grocery.  J 
1  hey  decide  to  trade  windows  for  a  few 
(lays.  The  clothing  man  puts  in  a  back-  1 
ground  in  the  grocery  window,  or  leaves  ' 
it  as  it  was  and  fixes  up  a  gfXKl  display  s 
of  winter  clothing.  In  the  window  of  k 
the  clothing  .store  the  grocer  could  fix  ^ 
np  a  display  of  groceries  on  which  he  is 
making  a  special  drive  for  the  week, 
riacards  would  acquaint  the  passers  with  : 
the  fact  that  the  goods  shown  may  be  ! 
ixtrcha.sed  in  the  store  next  dexsr  and  the  i 
proprietor  recommends  that  those  who  > 
need  such  goods  buy  them  of  the  neighbor.  < 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  effect  of  such  ad-  ; 
vertising.  It  has  a  new  interest,  is  the  I 
niiexpe“cted,  and  more  than  that — it  shows  i 
a  co-operative,  friendly  spirit  that  boosts  i 
fi  r  home  town  trading. — .\.  R.  Davison, 
4kl  V,M.C..-\.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Xebr. 

Golden  Rule  Trade  days,  which  are  be¬ 
coming  popular  throughout  the  Middle  i 
West,  can  lx-  made  to  blossom  into  a 
special  edition  or  a  supplement  for  a 
regular  edition.  Advertisements  of  the 
\arious  merchants  can  be  made  up  into 
two-page  spreads.  Golden  Rule  day  can 
he  matle  a  profitable  event  for  the  ener¬ 
getic  paper. — A.  C.  R.,  Chippewa  Falls,  i 
Wis. 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  is  trying  i 
a  new  plan  of  news  gathering  which  is 
adding  many  new  names  to  its  rural 
mailing  list.  A  young  woman  is  visiting  ; 
the  farmer  wives  in  the  vicinity  of  Janes¬ 
ville,  writing  interesting  items  concerning 
their  work.  This  news  is  placed  in  a 
special  section  of  the  paper  and  is  readily 
lead  by  both  the  rural  and  city  house¬ 
wives,  because  it  contains  many  facts  ( 
which  tend  to  make  house  work  lighter. 
The  visitor  always  gives  the  name  of  the 
woman  visited  and  tells  what  she  is  do¬ 
ing,  such  as  canning,  preserving,  etc. 
Maybe  it  is  only  a  receipt  for  a  cake,  or 
a  simple  remedy  to  prevent  diseases 
among  little  chickens,  always  something 
of  interest,  especially  to  the  women  read¬ 
ers.  Once  the  women  are  interested  in 
the  newspaper  the  men  folk  soon  rally 
to  the  subscription  call. — R.  \V.  Dryden, 
Independence  (Mo.)  Eixaminer. 

“Buy  one  thousand  dollars  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan”  makes  a  new  appeal  for 
an  old  subject — savings — and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  a  page  on  this  idea  will  be  grabbed 
up  by  hanks  and  savings  associations. 
The  streamer  at  the  top,  with  a  bag  of 
“gold”  marked  “$1,000,”  will  do  the  trick. 
The  amount  of  the  “installments”  you 
quote  is  simply  the  amount  it  would  be 
necessary  to  save  for  a  given  period  in 
order,  with  interest,  to  accumulate  $1,000 
in  that  time. — Bert  A.  Teeters,  Lock  Box 
295,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  Birmingham  Age-Herald  pulled  an 
attractive  advertising  special  when  they 
went  into  National  Overhauling  Month 
with  a  double  page  spread  on  having 
cars  repaired,  in  which  a  large  group  of 
car  repair  shops  and  overhauling  shops 
t<x)k  space  for  advertisements,  “(jet 
your  car  in  shape  for  the  Winter  Service,” 
was  the  headline  across  the  two  pages  and 
right  under  it  was  a  picture  of  Uncle 
Sam.  copy  telling  what  National  Over¬ 
hauling  Month  is  and  a  list  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  took  space  on  the  double 
jwge  with  the  following  heading,  “The 


following  linns  will  render  you  satis- 
factory^^  service  during  Overhauling 
Month.” — Helen  Bethea,  Southern  News 
Service  Box  2472,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Now’s  the  time  to  start  suggesting 
suitable  Christmas  gifts  to  your  readers. 
A  newspaper  should  not  overlook  itself. 
Run  little  box  stories  urging  readers  to 
give  a  subscription  to  the  paper  for  a 
year  or  more  as  (Christmas  token  to  a 
a  friend.  Have  suitable  announcements 
printed  and  offer  to  send  these  in  the 
name  of  the  persons  paying  for  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
given. — John  H.  A.  Kelly,  2Z3  East  CJak 
street,  Norristown,  Pa, 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  conducts 
a  Friday  Food  Department,  giving  First, 
Second  and  Third  prizes  of  $3  and  $2 
each  week  for  best  menus  containing  an 
original  recipe.  Prize- winning  menus 
only  are  published.  A  different  food 
article  is  assigned  each  week,  and  the 
brands  must  be  those  advertised  in  the 
pages  of  the  Plain  Dealer. — Lucie  Schnei¬ 
der,  3657  West  139th  St.,  (Tleveland,  Ohio. 

Here’s  a  little  thought  for  your  real 
estate  folks.  I  have  just  come  across  a 
recent  page  in  a  southern  paper  wherein 
a  real  estate  auctioneer  heads  a  page  ad 
"Do  You  Know  These  People?”  under 
which  are  listed  the  names  of  36  prom¬ 
inent  people  now  living  in  the  suburb 
where  the  auction  was  held.  In  making 
jiersonal  sales  of  home  sites  realtors  put 
much  emphasis  on  the  prominence  and 
desirability  of  one’s  neighbors — why  not 
then  play  up  this  point  in  newspaper' ad¬ 
vertising. — George  C.  Marcley,  Republi¬ 
can-Journal,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

What  popular  songs  are  getting  across 
at  the  theatres  in  your  town?  Point  out 
to  your  music  dealers  that  a  small  but 
I)ersistent  ad,  calling  attention  to  the 
songs  and  the  singers  and  to  the  fact  that 
copies  are  on  sale,  will  materially  increase 
their  business. — R.  L.  Lurie,  Box  21, 
Grove  Hall,  Mass. 

NEW  WINDSOR  (ONT.)  DAILY 


Southam  Intereats  Plan  a  RiTal  to 
Border  Citiea  Star 

Following  the  acquisition  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  (Ont.)  Herald  by  W.  F.  Herman, 
proprietor  of  the  Border  Cities  Star, 
Windsor,  comes  the  announcement  that 
W.  J.  Southam,  managing  director  of  the 
Hamilton  Spectator,  will  seek  from  the 
Canadian  Press  an  evening  franchise  for 
an  opposition  newspaper  in  Windsor, 
where  the  Star  has  so  far  had  the  field 
to  itself.  This  will  bring  the  Southam 
and  Herman  interests  into  competition  in 
both  cities. 

The  Southams  own  or  control  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  the  Otta¬ 
wa  Citizen,  Winnipeg  Tribune,  Calgary 
Herald,  Edmonton  Journal  and  'Van¬ 
couver  Province.  The  Windsor  paper 
will  be  called  the  Spectator. 


Will  Aak  Building  Bids 

Work  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  Tower 
will  soon  be  started,  "rhe  Tribune  Build¬ 
ing  Corporation  has  completed  a  20-year 
loan  from  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  -America  for  $4,300,000,  ten  years 
at  SYs  per  cent  and  the  remainder  at  5 
per  cent.  The  loan  is  secured  by  the  lot 
on  which  the  Tribune  plant  stands.  Bids 
for  constructing  the  Tower  will  be  asked 
for  soon,  it  was  said,  and  if  satisfactory, 
construction  will  proceed  immediately. 


=— W  H  AT« 

is  tho  sure  rotsto  to  isicroasod 
advertising  rovonuo,  groator 
prospmrity  and  mora  proatigo 
for  1924  ? 

A  Great  CirculatioB  Gain 
Before  the  Close  of  1923. 

8,340  NEW,  paid-in-advance 
subscribers  added  to  The 
Nashville  Banner’s  circula¬ 
tion — and  only  two  of  the 
four  periods  of  the  campaign 
ended.  One  more  proof  of 
Hollister  supremacy  I 

^^^L)10LLISTE]^  dReULATlOK 
ORfjAMZmCN 

'  S*rpmtlmlkeUMee$tuem 
I  300  Mtasi^  BtPS,  Losa»ia«i»s.O>i. 

I*  ^  rw-.—  a— 

Wire  or  writs  cars  ol  NasInHDs 


Business  Is  Fine 
In  Baltimore 

Mie  \  ulllll)••llll•'  (  tim  nrr 

ri  purl  ^  I  hf  'H  Ir  iif 

111(1(1  A  nos  K\  KKY 
W  KKK 

You  Cant  Cover 
Baltimore  Without 
The  Baltimore  News 

and 

(Thf 

Uhiltimorf  ^nuric.in 

Ask  for  present  d.i)  fart- 
fhe  Balfimore  n. 


riSST  IN  PUBUC  SMSriCS 

Tile  World  sod  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World  have  s  eom- 
bin^  circnlation  daily,  el 
650,000  for  $1.20  per  agate 
line  areas,  anbject  to  ooa- 
tract  discounts.  They  carry 
more  clsM  dry  goods 

advertising;  are  read  by 
more  jobbers,  department 
and  ch^  store  bnyers,  and 
by  more  retailers;  offer 
more  circnlation  per  dollar 
and  a  more  ooncentrated 
drenlation;  a  reader  and  a 
dealer  influence  more  local¬ 
ized  than  any  other  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  cosnbiaatiaa. 

Advertise  im  Nemtpepere 
hy  the  Yeer 


PuUtser  Biifldhig,  New  Yacfc 
MaUar's  BuiUhig,  Ford  BirfU 

CUcago  Petiail 


THE  BOSTON 
AMERICAN 

hag  the  largest  evening 
sale  in  New  England. 

It  sells  for  3c  p«r  copy — 
its  competitors  sell  at  2c 
per  copy. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  AD 
AGENTS  DEFINED 


A.  N.  P.  A.  Legal  Counsel  Declare  In 
Mott  Cases  Advertisers’  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Are  Liable  for 
Debts  to  Publishers 


The  legal  status  of  the  advertising  reports  where  publishers  were  not  careful 
agent  is  defined  in  a  recent  bulletin  pre-  in  scrutinizing  forms  of  contracts  used 
pared  by  Morris,  Plante,  &  Saxe,  coun-  and  agents,  when  sued  by  the  publisher, 
sel  to  the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  have  been  successful  in  resisting  pay- 
lishers  Association,  and  distributed  to  ment  on  the  ground  that  the  contract  did 
members  of  that  body.  Legal  aspects  not  bind  them  personally  but  showed 
of  the  agent,  including  his  responsibility  them  acting  as  agents  for  disclosed  prin- 


a  policy  insisted  upon  by  the  publisher  the  publisher  and  but  one  or  two  in 
and  acquiesced  in,  if  not  requested,  by  which  he  has  been  successful  in  such 
the  agents,  by  contracts  which  in  the  defense.  In  many  cases,  even  though 
vast  majority  of  cases  bind  the  agent  tlie  contract  has  not  been  explicit  in  its 
on  his  personal  responsibility  to  pay  the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  agent’s 
publisher  for  all  advertising  published  jiersonal  responsibility,  the  long  course 
on  the  agent’s  order.  Thus  it  may  he  of  dealings  between  the  parties  has  been 
said  that  the  decision  in  each  case  de-  such  that  the  agent  has  not  been  in  a 
IK-nds  upon  the  terms  of  the  contract  jwsition  to  successfully  claim  that  he 
Ixftween  the  agent  and  the  publisher.  was  not  personally  responsible,  even  if 

"A  few  cases  will  be  found  in  the  he  desired  so  to  do." 


PLAN  N.  Y.  SOCIALIST  WEEKLY 


New  York  Call  and  New  York  Leak, 

At  an  organization  meeting  200  »1 
present.  The  meeting  went  on  record 
planning  eventually  to  re-establish  i  dA 
paper  in  New  York,  representative  oi  C 

cialist  and  labor  policies. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  dral 
plans  and  seek  funds  with  which  to  beti 
|)ublishing  within  the  next  few 
It  was  decided  the  new  paper  would  k 
under  management  of  a  board  of  t 
and  that  the  policies  would  accord 
the  iirinciples  of  the  Socialist  party. 


sn 

3c  i 


rua«i  i 


Advcrtii 


Publication  Society  Formed  to  Establish 
Successor  to  Defunct  Leader 


Topeka  Capital  Increases  Ad  Rsla  I 


The  Socialist  Publication  Societv  was 


to  the  publisher  are  considered  at  length,  cipals.  In  one  of  these  cases  to  which  organized  in  New  York.  Nov.  IX  looking 
Of  the  advertising  agent  the  bulletin  re-ference  is  frequently  made,  the  agent,  p.^ard  publication  of  a  Socialist  weekly 


says :  after  the  decision  rendered  in  its  favor, 

‘‘From  time  to  time  there  has  been  cir-  recognized  that  it  must  change  its  method 
culated  by  per.sons  or  associations  seem-  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  customs 
ingly  opposed  to  the  present  commission  and  thereupon  adopted  and  is  now  using 
system  a  propaganda  that  appears  to  a.  form  of  contract  under  which  it  binds 
support  the  contention  that  the  adver-  itself  personally  for  the  payment  of  all 
Using  agent  is  an  agent  in  the  true  sense  advertising  placed  on  its  order.  The 
as  that  word  is  understood  in  the  law,  standard  form  of  contract,  prepare<l  in 
and  hence  in  any  case  in  which  the  collaboration  between  the  American  As- 
agent,  in  placing  advertising  of  an  ad-  sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  and 


newspaper  as  successor  to  the  defunct 


Effective  Jan.  1  1924,  the  Tpt,|«rificc 

(Kan.)  Capital  will  increase  its  :,(i 
advertising  rate  from  70  to  84  cents'/- 
inch  week  day  issues,  aiwl  from  84  tc  s 
cents  per  inch  Sunday  issues. 


oirrcbai 

workabl 

chants 

omnecti 


SUPPLIES  & 

For  Newspi 


EQUIPMENT 

per  Making 


lirr  to 


vertiser,  discloses  to  the  publisher  the  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  For  Sale 

name  of  such  advertiser,  that  the  agent  ^nation,  at^  the  use  of  which  by  pub- 

is  not  personally  resjwnsible  and  that  hshers  has  been  adviKated  by  the  .Amen-  „in  sell  at  s.-iciitice.  .\<I<lrtss  Columlms 

the  publisher  can,  and,  if  the  agent  seeks  can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  la-iiRer,  Coiumlms.  Ceoriria. 

to  deny  responsibility,  must  look  to  the  likewise  recognizes  that  advertising  -  - 

advertiser  for  payment ;  and  that  pay-  placed  by  the  agent  is  upon  his  pers^jnal  Newspaper  Web  Pr»sM. 

ment  by  the  advertiser  to  the  agent  does  credit  and  binds  the  agent  personally  for  Riglit  Angle  Quad,  32  pp ,  with 

not  relieve  the  advertiser  if  the  agent  payment.  .....  No.  396-Gofs  Stmiglu  Line  Quad,  32 

fails  to  transmit  to  the  publisher.  The  fact  that  the  advertising  agent  .\o.  .t33-Scott  2^-page,  3  deck  press. 

“An  academic  statement  of  the  law  niay  be  an  agent  in  the  true  sense,  as  re-  ^.o-  2p-page  single  roll  press, 

agency  does  not  ^ttle  the  question,  fiards  the  advertiser,  does  not  prevent  s'inVle’-rorprns. 

Neither  is  the  question  determined  by  such  agent  from  contracting  for  the  plac-  .\o.  42R-  Cottrell  «-i>age  “U”  press, 

decisions  which  are  cited  in  litigations  ing  of  the  advertiser’s  business  on  the  N'o.  427— Goss  half  U'ne  color  web  press, 

which  have  been  had  between  publisher  agent’s  ,K;r,sonal  responsibility.  Tlie  fliV^tled 

and  advertising  agent  and  between  the  agent,  having  applied  to  the  publisher  .  -  -*  -  -  - 

advertising  agent  and  the  advertiser,  and  obtained  credit  for,  and  having 
Such  decisions  were  according  to  the  placed  the  advertising  on  his  personal 
facts  in  each  case  and  do  not  establish  agreement  to  pay,  the  publisher  need 
a  uniform  rule  applicable  in  all  cases  look  no  further  than  the  agent  for  pay- 
between  publishers  and  advertising  ment.  It  follows  as  a  natural  conse- 
agents. 


“In  the  newspaper  field  the  advertising  cepted  the  agent  as  his  debtor,  is  pre¬ 
agent  in  his  dealings  with  the  publisher  eluded  from  looking  to  the  advertiser  in 
has  been  treated  as  a  principal.  This  the  event  that  the  agent  fails  to  make 
is  in  accordance  with  a  custom  which  payment.  If  publishers  will  scrutinize 
3  has  prevailed  for  many  years  and  re-  the  contracts  and  order  forms  to  see 
I  suits  not  from  any  rule  of  law  but  from  that  provision  is  contained  Uicrein 
i  agreements  between  the  parties  them-  whereby  the  agent  contracts  on  his  own 
selves,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  responsibility  to  make  payment  to  the 
,  business  is  conducted.  The  publisher  publisher,  there  will  be  no  question  as  to 
looks  upon  the  agent  as  an  independent  the  agent’s  responsibility, 
contractor  and  contracts  with  him  accord-  “.Although,  over  a  period  of  many 
ingly  to  publish  the  advertising  which  years,  there  have  been  many  varied 
the  agent  may  order,  for  the  ac-  forms  of  contract  prepared  by  the  ad- 
count  and  credit  of  the  agent  and  upon  vertising  agents,  each  for  his  own  busi- 
;  the  agent’s  promise  personally  to  pay  mss,  and  accepted  by  the  publisher  with- 
therefor.  In  other  words,  the  rights  out  careful  scrutiny  or  consideration  of 
and  obligations  of  the  agents  and  the  such  a  question  as  this,  there  have  been 
publishers  are  fixed  by  their  contracts  very  few  cases  in  which  the  agent  has 
and  as  previously  stated,  as  a  result  of  seen  fit  to  deny  liability  when  sued  by 


Printer**  Outfitter* 

Printing?  Plaits  and  business  bouRbt  and 
,  ,  ,  t  *  •  sold.  .American  Tyi>efounders*  protlucts,  print- 

qucnce  thclt  the  publisher,  having  ac-  ers‘  and  bookbinders*  machinery  of  every  de- 


Directory  of  Leading  Features 


rOH  SAILT,  STTVCAT  AND  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS. 


Col3ruins 


Photo  News  Service 


DAILY  CKIT  CHAT 
Standard  Feature  Serrice, 

606  Eaetern  Ave.,  Janesville.  Wit. 


SEKD  VS  YOUE  NEWS  AND  FEATURES 
pictures.  We  pay  $3  and  $5  for  each  accepted. 
Kadel  &  Herbert. 

16S  East  42d  Bt..  New  York  City. 


REBUILT  LINOTYPES 
AND  INTERTYPES 
FOR  SALE 


Write  us  for  information 
and  prices  on  Rebuilt  Lino¬ 
types  and  Intertypes.  These 
are  machines  traded  in  on 
new  and  more  versatile 
Linog^aphs  and  are  sold 
with  our  guarantee.  Be  sure 
to  state  model  wanted  when 
writing. 


THE  LINOGRAPH  COMPANY 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A. 


Comic  Strips 


Sport  Review 


“BRINOING  DP  BILL"— “HANK  &  PETE" 
(l-ool.  stripti — hittinK  on  all  cylinders. 
Columbia  Newspaper  Service.  799  B'way,  N.  Y. 


Fiction 


THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
Great  Annual  Sport  Review 
Edited  by  the  .New  York  Herald  EximtIs.  headed 
by  \V.  O.  Mi-Geehan.  57  order'i  already  luioked 
for  this  year  as  repeats.  1.7  since  last  week. 
Wire  your  order  t»Klay. 

The  Herald-Sun  Syndicate,  280  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


STORIES 
Constance  Eklferton 
606  Eastern  Ave.,  Janesville.  Wl*. 


Weekly  Articles 


WORLD'S  FAMOUS  AUTHORS 
rnexcelled  selection*.  iMTial*.  novelette*,  short*. 
Service  for  Authors.  8S  W.  42d  St.,  New  York. 


*‘Love,  Mania^e  and  tbe  Modern  Woman** 
Dealt  with  once  a  week  by 
a  syni|M>shini  of  dNtin^riii'^hed  writers. 
Metropolitan  Newsp.  Svs.,  150  Nassau  St.,  N. 


Humor 


Women’s  Features 


THE  THIRTEENTH  GIRL 
6.000  words 

Iiowia  Wilson  Appleton.  Jr., 

1928  East  Padfle  St,,  PklladalpUa.  Pa. 


EVERY  DAY  FOR  EVERY  WOMAN 
*'Your  Home  and  You** 
by  Helen  Kendall. 

Metropolitan  Newsp.  Svs.,  150  Nassau  St..  N.  Y. 


ADDRESSING  and 
MAILING  MACHINES 


Any  mail  list  of  over  3,000 
can  be  handled  more  economi¬ 
cally  with  our  improved  method 
than  any  other  system. 

Get  away  from  Linotype  and 
Galley  system.  Put  the  mail  list 
in  the  circulation  department. 

One  person  can  keep  up  a 
daily  list  of  about  25,000  names, 
making  all  corrections  and  ad¬ 
ditions. 

Write  us  for  particulars  giv¬ 
ing  size  of  list  and  frequency  of 
issue,  and  a  list  of  the  users  of 
our  system. 


POLLARD-ALLING  MFG.CO. 

220-230  West  19th  St.,  New  York  City 


For  Sale 

Due  to  merfrer,  two  motlels  5  and  one 
linotype  machine*  in  cwllent  condition.  K*! 
and  term*  reasonable.  Standard-Star.  !ki 
Ibx-brlle,  N.  Y. 


No.  Gos*  0>met  f1at-l»e»l  web  pres*. 

For  detail*  address  Baker  Sales  Co.,  2(W  Fifth 
avemic.  New  York. 


cription.  CVnner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beckman 
St.,  New  York  City. 


N.Y.  DAILY  NEWS 


HALF-TONES 

Best  in  the  World 
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NEW  PROCESS 


117  yt 


ai 


I.V  Put 
Cimik 
Twmt 

!ical  . 


Ctina-WesUncliouM  Double- Motor  Drin 
with  full  muto«notic  push  button  cooOA 


USED  BY  THE 

NASHVILLE  BANNER 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

We  refer  you  to  them  for  iW 


|T10St 

ICirtul; 
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rubw  BMldlos 
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NEW  YOU 


Ch«i 


R.  HOE  &  CO. 


For  One  Hundrod  Yenrs  tho  L4o*l 
DcMEncrs  and  Manufacturero  of  Nw 
paper  Preaaea  and  PHnUng  MacUaar 
of  All  Kinds 


llDue 


Quality  First — 
Progress  Always 


TI 

[sori.i 

Ruar 


We  alwar*  carry  a  full  line 
and  Stereo- room  supplin. 
blankets  of  all  kinda,  kniees,  nibW 
cheek  woods,  matrix  paper, 
and  domestic  tissue,  brushes, 
icals,  counters,  paper  roll  trucks, 
all  at  the  lowest  prices  consistent  »>“ 
Hoe  high  quality. 
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|Wad 
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Pi 


504-520  GRAND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


|Cha 

|(C€ 


No.  7  Water  Street 
Boston,  Maas. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Copy  Editor 

editorial  writer.  Five  year*’  experience 
A  WORD  for  advortiionMnts  under  tida  on  small  city  and  metropolitan  dailies;  25 
3c  Coeh  with  order.  For  years  old,  university  graduate.  Best  refer 

o~  ‘“•'rtton  (•<»v.  not  to 

free- _ _ 


6c 


ncc  from  all  previous  employers.  Willing  to 
ifo  anywhere.  (.'‘•7%,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


A  WORD  for  odvertieomenta  inider  this 
cUMaficatkm.  Caih  with  order. 


Deekmon, 


Advertising  Manager. 

Wanted  for  daily  newspaper  in  Ohio.  Young 


rretices  fmm  the  two  well  known  pajiers  on 
hich  I  have  worked.  Have  had  small  ex- 
C-7H4.  Kditfjr  & 


J 


Ailverti»ini  Capable,  excellent  record,  »eks  openinir  as  "}■■!"  “t'*!*.’'  •“  5'^'*®  “"i  **"•  .  ^4“**  .** 

connectirm  with  progressive  daily  re  telegraph  editor.  Address  Box  C-752.  Lditor  “  !>'  *'«*’  •>.'»  »‘a«,  “>  Produce  also.  Cove 

quirinj  first-class  man.  Box  393,  Burlingame,  ^  Publisher.  information  in  first  letter  and  state  whether 

1  alif. _  Desk  Man, 

jvertisms  Salesman,  city  e<litor  or  reporter.  Have  had  ten  years’ 

,  \  writer,  manager  now  cmploye«l  as  ad-  txiierience  and  can  furnish  the  l>est  oi  ref- 

ve'rtising  manager  on  brge  middle  wester 

^!u  s^ks  Eastern  connection.  Will  make  . .  v,se...x,4.  .. 

,  e:fice  in  remuneration  to  locate  amwg  gex^d  })rrtence  editing  telegraph 
in  nice  small  city.  Know  daily  news  Pnblisher. 

..'tr  advertising,  circulation  and  general  pjjTri - - - - - 

,.;siT  thoroughly.  ^nreoa^e  "***'  employed,  seeks  change.  Capable  of 

merchandise.  OTte  (or^rctaif  tr^r-  “"r  in  news  or  editorial  end. 

^  place  where  working  interest  can  be 

:..:ts  01  e>cry  •  ,  .  .  »  -  ,  .  had  in  small  city  or  county  seat  paper.  Best 

!”ref^mces  wfll  ^  submiUrd  ^re'-  ^-793.  F.ditorjc  JJiibhshejr 

'.'r  to  bear  from  publishers  locale.1  in  cities  F^lure  Writer.  , ,  .  _ 

t  ten  to  twenty  thousand  population.  .Ad-  (\\oman)  with  established  name,  experi  pub-  approximately  same  character,  references  and 

Box  C-797,  Editor  &  Ihiblislier.  giving  Itcist;  editorial  experience;  wants  job  as  detailed  statement  of  previous  occupation. 

—•  :eic  details  of  your  requirements  in  first  ^**1^*'*  traile  journal,  capable  of  being  checked  up  required.  Apply 

vrtet.  “Salary  with  contract”  is  not  the  id)  h-789.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ _ c.  F.  Crandall,  British  United  Press,  171 


one  noM 
ilioii.  N 
-Star,  !!n 


all  information  in  first  letter  and  state  whether 
now  employed,  salary  desired,  etc.  Write 

Box  C-7M.  care  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Business  Reporter. 

Three  openings  for  men  with  newspaper  ex- 
jierience  to  act  as  field  representatives  for  na¬ 
tional  trade  associtaion.  No  selling.  Men  will 
report  on  business  conditions  and  work  with 
local  chambers  of  commerce.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected.  C-783,  Flditor  & 

I'ulilisher, _ 

Circulation  Manager  Wanted 
for  Canadian  city  of  fiU.OOO.  Morning  and 
evening  editions  about  dO.fJOO  copies,  former 
country,  latter  city  circulation.  Canadian  pre¬ 
ferred.  Must  have  experience  in  situations  of 


of  this  advertiser. 


adverbsint  Salesman  or  Organization  Man 
wcks  immediate  connection.  Several  years' 
|],.aiiid  experience.  Able  to  prtuliicr  results 
Bunder  adverse  circumstances.  Kxperimee  in 
"handling  sJes  force  with  success.  Ch.kI  rea 
why  out  of  position.  C-RC.  Kilitor  Ik 
I'liMisher. _ .  _ _ 


Feature  Writer, 

news  or  magazine  section  stories,  want 


a  job 


St.  James  street,  Montreal. 


Experienced  Advertising  Man 
anywhere  in  southern  ot  eastern  Atlantic  for  live  paper  in  city  of  7,500.  Must  be  gcxxl 
states.  >yt^an,  age  23,  single,  muvrrstty  solicitor  and  copy  writer.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  photo  if  possible.  Albany  Democrat, 


m 


Id 


RS 


AdvertWag  Solicitor. 

Write  good  copy,  make  neat  layt.uts,  know! 
ifigc  of  type,  and  a  fair  salesmen.  Over  H 
ears’  newspaper  experience.  Age  27.  |>cr- 
istent.  Address  C-7^,  Editor  9c  Publisher. 


graduate  with  experience  in  several  small  cities, 
at  present  doing  free  lance  feature  work  in 
New  York.  l>>n’t  be  afraid  to  offer  too  much 
»r  too  little,  for  I  will  consider  either.  t'-795, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


.'Mhany.  Ore. 

M— gkag  Editor  Wanted 
for  morning  and  Sunday  paper  in  suburbsan 
metropolitan  district.  No  one  need  apply  who 
has  not  already  made  good  in  a  big  way. 


Managing  Editor 

large  Semthern  daily,  excellent  reputation  as  Vv792V  E4!rtor^&  Publisher.^ 
executive,  valuable  experience,  who  can  sat¬ 
isfy  exacting  publisher  as  to  executive  ability, 
desire  opportunity  on  afternoon  newspaper. 


,\n  investnient  of  a  two-cent  stamp  will  bring 
you  the  application,  brimful  cA  inforinatifm 
fiir  Tour  investigation,  of  a  Real  (io  (krtter 
(Ircttlatino  Manager,  age  .^5.  Prefer  city 
under  100,000  any  place.  Write  C-78().  Kdit^it 
&  l*ublisher.  _ _ _ 


Salesman 

wanted  to  sell  Dry  Mats  as  a  side-line.  liberal 
Not  interested  in  offers  from  morning  pubhea-  ^  Publisher. _ 


tions.  Will  welcome  opportunity  to  twild  up  Wanted 

newspaper  that  has  proper  prospective  field  by  a  daily  newspaper  near  New  York, 
behind  it.  Address  Box  C-765,  Editor  &  Pub-  experienced  and  competent  jmessman  to  oper- 
lisher. 


arcnlatioB  M^nagar. 

Fiitem  years’  experience,  desires  position  as 
! h Circtilation  Manager  or  City  Circulation.  Home 
delivery  expert.  Box  C-787,  Editor  A  I*iib- 
li^her. 


itor  Drivi 
a  coatrsL 


iNER 


for  ifw 


open  for  position,  due  to  paper  selling  out. 
17  years*  experience,  married.  Capable  of 
I'/.T/ri'  departmen;  installing  mo»lcm  meth- 
•  1'  and  increasing  circulatkm.  C-790,  Etlitor 
\  Publisher. 


Umditkai  Manager. 

Twenty-two  years’  experience  with  a  prac- 
working  knowledge  of  the  business  from 
angle.  Expert  in  organization  and  pro- 


ate  a  forty-page  press.  This  is  an  advan¬ 
tageous  position  for  the  ri^t  man.  It  is  per¬ 
manent.  Working  conditions  are  favorable. 
;\  sufficient  number  of  assistants  is  furnished. 
This  position  includes  stereotyping.  Address 
C-Tft),  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  laider  this 
clasaificaUan.  Cash  with  order. 

Is  capable  of  taking  entire  ediPnial  charge  For  Sale— 

of  daily.  Can  write  strong  editorials,  is  ex-  Controlling  interest  in  established  morning 
cellent  make-up  man.  hea<!  writer.  W.nild  daily.  Paid  circulation  2.400.  Apply  W.  W. 
like  managing  editorship,  or  place  as  e<lit<>rial  Minton.  Goldsboro.  N.  C. 
writer,  which  could  be  combined  on  paper  of 
mofilerate  size.  Would  accept  even  job  as 


Newspaper  Woman 

w.xnts  job  reporter,^  feature  writer  on  daily. 
Preferably  vicinity  New  York  or  New  Engl.ind. 
Kxperience<l  newspaper,  magazine  writing. 
Demonstrated  ability  go  after  and  get  big 
stories.  Tact,  social  experience.  C-788,  Editor 
Sc  l^ublisher. 

Sou  thorn  Man, 

who  has  held  desk  positions  for  several  years 
'm  leading  Philadelphia  and  New  York  papers, 
wants  editorial  position  somewhere  in  Dixie. 


For  Salo* 

i'll*  111  «nAi  K”'’  iiMiAjcJrtic  9I2C.  uulu  ucccix  cvm  lOO  as  »t  1*  I  •  .  .  •  »  *1 

-  tion  work.  With  ability  to  execute  the  telegr.iph  editor,  ii  nothing  else  offered.  Only  interest  m  daily  newspa^  m 

most  exacting  demands  o<  the  position,  (air  salary  asked.  Write  Box  C-8U5.  Editor  &  '"”'"’7' 

•HU.  Editor  i  Publisher.  Ihihli-her  Dmnu  fine  business  of  approximately  JIOO.OH) 

7“:  —  -- - —  rr: - : - .  —  ■  -  -  a  year.  $15,000  to  $30,000  cash  required.  Ad- 

«<«"  Mxniier  .  Wanted,  a  Job  dr„,  C-755.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

you  want  more  circulation  in  your  trading  with  plenty  work  and  opportunity  for  advance-  -rr- — — tt—.t - 

^adns?  I  can  get  it  for  you.  I  served  in  ment.  Two  and  a  half  years  at  college.  No  . 

’•'fn'  position  from  carrier  boy  to  assistant  experience,  but  want  to  learn  advertising  fr»»m  "5  F'^^*‘*^P**‘'**  separating  our  extensive  job 
ty  drculatioa  manager  of  Indiana's  greatest  bottom  up.  Prefer  small  town  paper.  printing  _  biisness  frim  tmr_  newspapers  and 

■  ipaper.  I  was  circulation  manager  of  the  l'-778.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ver  evening  paper  in  same  city  for  three  Woman 
siv  Since  1919.  I  have  been  city  circula-  22  univ’ersi 


22,  university  graduate,  now  employeil  in  edi 


going  after  more  job  printing.  Plant  is 
Minnesota.  Man  of  proven  ability  in  printing 
.and  management  may  become  associated  with 
men  already  in  our  organization.  Investment 


a  per. 


Address  Box  C-771,  Editor  &  Pub-  rSq'.  E^rr"*^  PubUsh" 


[Circuiatkin  Producer  (I.C.M.A.) 

to  associate  hini-.il-  with  progressive 
I  to  build  circulation  on  merits  of 
iE  .  Inquiries  respectfully  solicited.  B.ix 
_Editor_&  Publisher, 
l^^irrujatkm-  Promotion  -Manager 
l.ive  wire,  result  producer.  Will  promote  and 


liitely  necessary.  Send  recommendations,  photo 
and  all  information  you  would  want  if  you 


r  omex 

I  BnaU 
St  SttllL 
YOU 


Wants  to  Leave  Newspaper  Work. 

Yale  graduate,  39,  married,  all  of  whose  active  were  to  take  a  partner  into  your  business, 
business  life  has  been  spent  in  newsjiaiier  Interview  later  if  deemed  expedient.  .Address 
work  wants  position  other  than  managing  C-8H).  Editor  &  Publisher, 
newspaper.  Especially  interested  in  advertis-  Tsraaty  Thmiiiit  Cash. 

ing  and  sales.  Work^  cm  adv.  staff  Phila,  Terms  on  remaining  thirty  buys  only  afier- 
North  .American  and  Public  l.edger  for  four  noon  daily  in  North  Car^ina — port  city  of 
,  .  .  -  „  j  years  general  manager  thirty-five  thous-md  populaticm.  Asseviated 

-  .Min  staple  circulation  against  all  oppo-  three  dailies,  (lean,  honest  hard  worker,  with  Press,  other  privileges.  contracts,  leases 
^*o”al  reasons  for  desiring  change,  good  personality.  Plenty  of  initiative.  Full  —  • 

■  'iT'-cv  Box  C-TO,  care  Editew  &  Publisher.  of  workable  ideas.  Makes  friends  readily. 

iClusirMd  Manager  Available  Jan.  1st.  .  telf  ^ces.  Available  immediately. 

6  years'  advertising  experience,  familiar  I'  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  '1;  eyery  phase  of  classified  promotion,  tested  .  .  -  _  _ _  _ _ 

Age  27,  good  apTcearam-e.  can  get 
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.  8  ap¬ 

proximately  forty  thousand  dollars.  Apply 
J.  1-  Home,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount.  N.  C. 

Wsekly  Newspaper  for  Sak^ 

(kind  cipportiinity  for  newspaper  man  with 
moderate  capital  to  purchase  progressive 
weekly  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Osroer  re- 


**riciency  from  your  classified  depart-  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Frank  ..r,:,..,  ...  c^wm-r  ic- 

r ;! ■  C-799.  Editor  Sc  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star;  Adolph  S-  Address  Box  C-791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ _  Ochs,  New  York  Times;  Frederick  Roy .  . . .  .  - 

Martin,  general  manager,  Kent  Cooper 
and  Jackson  S.  Elliott,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  managers;  J.  R.  Youatt,  treasurer; 

Melville  E.  Stone,  coun.se llor,  and  Mil- 


A.  P.  EXECUTIVES  MEET 


AUTOMOBILE  AD  MEN  MEET 


liy  _  .  -vicisiiic  li.  oloiic,  v-ouii-sciior,  ana  .viii- 

|«Ascuu  Buzinet,  Matters  in  New  ton  J.  Garges,  chief  of  the  Traffic  De 
York,  November  21  partment 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  As- 
|sociatt  d  Press  met,  Nov.  21.  at  the  hcad- 
‘uarters  in  New  York.  A  number  of 


Cross  Checking  of  Newspaper  Space 
Rates  Discussed  in  Cleveland 


Chicago  Radio  Show  Profitable 


— Sales- 
Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Palmer,  DeWitt 
&  Palmer  r'Jir*" 


Pacific  Coast  Rsprosontatiaa 
MOORE  515  Canon  Driva 

Beveriy  Hill*,  Calif. 


Daily  Sc  Weakly 
NEWSP  APERS 
TRADE  PAPERS 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

NmMpmpw  end  AfegniM 
Piropertiet 

Times  Buildina,  New  York 

EttaSUsM  191# 


i  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  1 


YOtnt  EDITORIAL  PAGE— Is  it 
a  rent  circulation  builder,  or 
juat  an  exponaive  habit  f  Porhapa 
you  need  our  Ko.  12,413— not  yot 
30.  but  already  chief  editorial 
writer  of  bif  eastern  morninc 
paper.  Columbia  School  of  Jonr- 
naliam  rradnate.  Politically  inde¬ 
pendent.  Years  of  foreign  travel 
have  given  him  breadth  of  view. 


Fernald’s  Exchange. Inc 

Third  Nat'l  BXd'o.,  Spbingficlo.Mass. 


Advertising  managers  representing 
member  companies  of  the  National  Auto- 

1,  .  .  . . .  --  Chicago  newspapers  carried  many  col-  mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  a 

Lrd discussed,  timns  of  advertising  as  a  result  of  the  meetine  in  Cleveland  Thursday  and  Fri- 
Ibf  th»  'fi**  dfxided  that  it  will  probably  second  annual  radio  show  which  was  held  day  of  this  week.  Discussion  took  place 
I,,,- ,  ."’’p  February  before  the  .\s-  this  week  at  the  Coliseum  with  110  e.x-  looking  towards  cross  checking  and 

from  its  present  hibitors.  The  American,  News.  Journal  equalization  of  newspaper  advertising 

[y  I.''  Chambers  street  to  383  and  Herald  &  Fxaminer,  all  of  whem  rates. 

If  fhT  sixth  floor  h.id  exhibits  at  the  show,  were  particu-  The  “constructive  value”  of  free  pub- 

l^n  *  •  budding  has  been  taken  on  a  larly  well  favoreil.  Bob  Ca.sey,  editor  of  licity  was  brought  up  in  a  paper  written 
p  lease.  ^  the  “Vest  Pocket  .\nthology”  of  the  by  Myles  Bradley  on  “News  Values.” 

•  Ibe  meeting  were  E.  Lan-  News  and  William  Hedges,  that  paper’s  E.  Le  Roy  Pelletier,  advertising  man- 

Sia  P  Globe  fX-mocrat,  radio  editor,  gave  talks  each  day  at  the  ager  of  the  RicKenbacker  Motor  Com- 

(Coii'N  Hopkins  Clark.  Hartford  show.  The  Daily  News  also  printed  the  p.any,  delivered  a  pointed  talk,  the  main 
iama "  f r  \ Howell,  At-  official  program  of  the  show.  The  .\mcr-  theme  of  which  was  the  success  of  the 
iia'-cr  'n  '  1  ^°"*4itution ;  Elbert  H.  ican  booth  also  was  popular,  with  several  Rickcnbacker  plan  of  distributing  ad 
I  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer ;  W.  L.  experts  to  answer  questions.  literature  bixiklets. 


FIiAUCKABATBS  hx 

NEWSPAPn  ADVERnSOKi  REPRESDriATIVLS 

New  York  . 1S4  NaMan.St. 

Chicago  . 605  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

.Atlanta  . Candler  Annex 

Los  .Angeles  . Security  Building 


Sick  Newspapers 

Are  Not  Incurable.  The  Tonic 
They  Need  Is  Salesmanship 

A  newspaper"  man  "iviio 

knows  the  when,  where  and 
how  of  newspaper  circulation  and 
advertising  and  has  a  background 
of  experience  which  gives  him 
complete  understanding  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  problems 
wants  a  job. 

If  you  need  a  man  of  ability  and 
initiative  either  in  promotion,  cir¬ 
culation  or  advertising  work — a 
man  qualified  to  take  charge  of 
one  or  of  all  those  departments 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
newspaper — 

then  ti  rite  or  wire 

BOX  800, 

CARE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

World  Building,  New  York 
Later:  University  Man,  Age  31,  Married. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  24,  1923 


Six  New  Papers 
in  Ten  Days 


KESSLER 


*A  Look  /•  a  LaughV 


Six  Timet  a  Week 


ThreeColumn  or  Two^lolumn 
Sixe 


METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE 

MMimilian  Elttr,  Jr.,  General  Manager, 
160  NatMU  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


U  homos 

•  t  t 


dompang^ 

deiieral  Offices’ 
Memphis,  —  Tenn. 


We  inci-ease  ijour 
Local  Displaii* 

10,0 ()0  liiieK  Monihlu 
With  Our 

P(.^ rill  a  11  eii 
Weeklij  Business’ 
Revieui  Pa^e 

Latth  us  up  ill 
Ditji  ai-  Dradsh-eef's 


IkeMnningmidAm^l^v^epnv 
fatsmaiional  News  Service 


Z''  , 


HUNCHES 


Managing  editors  and  city  editors  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  news  and 
feature  ideas  that  can  be  used  locally.  EoiToa  &  Publishek  will  pay  61  for 
each  hunch  published  under  this  head.  The  fact  that  the  hunch  is  now  being 
worked  successfully  m  your  city  does  not  bar  tt  from  this  department.  Address 
your  contrilmttous  to  the  Humch  Eoitob.  When  they  appear,  clip  them  and 
mail  them  m  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  hunchet  will  not  be  retu  med. 


CACH  Thanksgiving  the  Wabash 
(Ind.)  Plain  Dealer  publishes  a 
page  of  letters  written  to  the  paper 
from  former  residents.  This  feature, 
which  has  been  going  for  so  long 
that  it  is  considered  an  institution, 
is  looked  forward  to  and  proves 
quite  popular.  The  newspaper  is 
put  out  at  noon  on  Thanksgiving  so 
that  the  employees  can  have  a  half-holi¬ 
day  and  this  makes  good  filler  copy  too. 
— Vandell  C.  Cline,  Columbus,  Indiana. 


The  effect  of  the  weather  on  the  cus¬ 
tomers  in  a  food  market  furnishes  good 
material  for  an  interesting  story.  The 
keepers  of  .stalls  in  a  large  market  are 
probably  in  the  best  position  to  give  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject.  Why  is  fish 
in  great  demand  on  windy  days?  No  one 
.seems  to  know,  but  the  stall  keepers  say 
that  such  is  the  case.  Are  people  at¬ 
tracted  to  different  foods  on  cloudy  days 
than  on  bright  days?  On  what  sort  of 
day  is  Mrs.  Housewife  most  particular, 
and  when  does  she  have  the  least  patience  ? 
A  little  talk  with  some  of  food  sellers 
of  your  city  will  bring  to  light  many 
facts  that  have  never  occurred  to  the 
average  newspaper  reader. — Cyril  E. 
I^mb,  309  Ballard  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Statistics  say  there  are  two  million 
more  males  than  females  in  the  United 
States.  What  is  the  proportion  in  yf)ur 
community?  It  is  common  belief  that 
more  males  are  born  during  and  just  after 
wartime  than  in  periods  of  peace.  Does 
this  hold  true  in  your  city?  Get  the 
records  at  the  public  health  office.  Tliese 
are  easily  secured  and  the  story  holds  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  clever  writer. 
— C.  H.  V.,  322  Decatur  St.,  Sandusky. 


“Some  Lines  of  Work,”  is  the  box  head 
over  a  short  daily  feature  explaining 
some  one  position,  as  for  instance,  one 
day  it  is  “private  secretary,”  when  the 
duties,  qualifications,  etc.,  are  explained. 
It  is  of  general  interest  to  all  readers  as 
well  of  real  aid  to  those  just  starting  out 
in  the  world. — Bert  A.  Teeters,  Lock  Box 
295,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  good  feature  for  the  holidays  is  a 
series  of  interviews  with  little  kinder¬ 
garten  tots  on  the  question,  “Is  there  a 
Santa  Oaus?”  The  story  can  be  made  a 
day  to  day  affair  of  great  community  in¬ 
terest  by  taking  one  kindergarten  school 
at  a  time.  Some  highly  amusing  answers 
will  be  found.  Quote  the  youngsters 
exactly  to  add  to  the  humor  of  the 
story. — Frank  D.  Hicks.  University  of 
Io^\’a,  Iowa  City,  la. 


entitled  “My  Happiest  Birthday”  or  “My 
Strangest  Birthday’’  might  prove  to  be 
very  interesting.  B.  F.  Clark,  101  West 
ISth  street,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


What  are  the  marks  of  an  “educated 
man?”  Opinions  differ.  Anyhow,  the 
Boston  Globe  stirred  up  no  small  amount 
of  interest  by  publishing  a  page  Sunday 
feature  in  which  lawyers,  teachers  and 
other  public  men  gave  their  views. — James 
M.  Mosely,  39  E.  Concord  St.,  Boston. 


The  United  States  Fidelity  &  Guar¬ 
anty  Co.  believes  that  “man’s  most  loyal 
friend,  the  dog,  is  the  original  and  in 
some  respects  the  most  reliable  burglar 
alarm.”  .\s  a  result  they  have  announced 
a  reduction  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  in 
residence  risks  where  a  dog  is  kept.  The 
company’s  recognition  of  the  dog  as  a 
“burglar  alarm”  is  said  to  Ik:  the  first 
action  of  the  kind  to  l)c  taken.  Here’s 
an  opportunity  to  work  up  a  gof)d  local 
feature  on  the  part  dogs  of  your  city 
have  played  ih  saving  iH-oi)Ie  and  in 
warning  them  of  danger.-  -If.  E.  Runner, 
Hackensack,  X.  1. 


What  class  of  phonograph  records  arc 
sold  most  in  your  city?  Do  working 
folk  buy  classical  records  and  what  rec¬ 
ords  do  rich  folk  like  best?  Do  men 
or  women  buy  the  most  records?  What 
kind  of  records  do  college  girls  buy 
when  leaving  for  another  year  at  school  ? 
What  about  school  teachers  who  pur¬ 
chase  a  machine  and  library  of  records 
for  schools? — Cliff  Belcher,  The  Sun, 
.\ttleboro.  Mass. 


The  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler  is 
giving  away  $10  in  gold  every  week  day 
to  some  person  who  secures  a  position 
by  answering  one  of  the  help  wanted  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  these  two  papers.  Per¬ 
sons  answering  ads  are  requested  to 
state  that  they  saw  the  ad  in  the  Herald 
or  Traveler,  carrying  a  copy  of  either 
paper  in  their  pocket  at  the  time  they 
apply  for  the  position  advertised.  To 
make  sure  that  they  entered  the  contest, 
they  are  requested  to  notify  the  news¬ 
paper  office,  stating  the  position  secured, 
address  and  date.- — C.  L.  M.,  Lynn 
(Mass.'i  Telegram-New’S. 


Delegates  from  nine  national  retail  as¬ 
sociations  representing  approximately 
125.000  merchants  doing  an  annual  bus¬ 
iness  of  from  $7,000,000,000  to  $10,000.- 
000.000  met  recently  at  French  Lick,  Ind.. 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  The  Retailers’ 
National  Council.  This  organization  was 
effected  to  bring  about  co-^ration  on 
problems  of  common  and  national  interest 
and  to  concentrate  opposition  to  national 
legislation  that  may  be  regarded  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  retail  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Nearly  all  classes  of  merchants — 
clothiers,  department  stores,  specialty 
shops,  jewelers,  druggists,  grocers,  shoe, 
hardware  and  implement  dealers  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  gigantic  combine,  and 
nearly  every  town  has  one  or  more  mem¬ 
bers.  Local  color  for  an  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  on  this  subject  might  be  obtained  by 
interviewing  the  prominent  merchants  in 
vour  town. — H.  E.  Runner,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 


St.  John  Telegraph  IsBues  Bonds 

A  public  offering  of  $17S.fXX)  seven  per 
cent  general  mortgage  serial  gold  bonds 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  recently  took  over  the  St. 
John  (N.  B.J  Telegraph  and  Journal  and 
combined  them  in  the  Telegraph-Journal, 
is  now  being  made.  In  a  prospectus  it  is 
stated  that  earnings  for  the  current  year, 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  past  three 
months,  are  estimated  at  $498,1.'^.  Oper¬ 
ating  expenses  are  placed  at  $.397,245. 
leaving  profit  on  operations  of  $100,905. 


This  Ad  Brought  Results! 

Found  guilty  of  fraudulent  advertising 
and  misrepresentation.  Harry  Plotkin,  of 
Plotkin  Brothers,  dealers  in  women’s 
suits  and  coats,  of  Boston,  was  fined  $100 
in  superior  court  by  Judge  Sanderson, 
Nov.  16.  He  appealed.  Counsel  for  the 
Boston  Better  Business  Bureau  alleged 
that  on  May  6  Plotkin  advertised  in  a 
Sunday  newspaper  marvella  coats  for 
sale  at  $15  each,  claiming  they  were  $115 
value. 


Little  articles  written  about,  or  by, 
those  who  were  bom  on  Christmas  or 
New  Year  day  should  furnish  unusual 
reading  matter  for  the  holidays.  Letters 


"Truth  in  Advertising’’  Law  Sought 

Enactment  of  the  so-called  “Truth  in 
■Advertising”  bill,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  last  session  of  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature,  will  be  sought  by  the  Sotith 
Carolina  Merchants  Association  at  the 
next  session  of  the  law-making  body. 


I®  COMICS  ® 


“.Adam  and  Eva” 

“Doings  of  the  Duffs” 
“Everett  True” 

“Freckles  and  His  Friends” 
“Old  Home  Town” 

“Out  Our  Way” 

“Our  Boarding  House” 
“Salesman  Sam” 

“Taken  from  Life” 


.All  included  in 
NEA  FULL  SERVICE 


Write  or  tcire  collect 
for  Samples  and  Rates. 


MrAFtAibwviitinc. 

(IjlSiy'l'lOOW.SBD  STREET. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


“The  After  House” 

hy 

MARY  ROBERTS  RINEBiW 


Thrilling  Mystery  Story, 
“Who  Killed  Vail?” 


Released  in  1200  Word 
Daily  Instalments 
or  for 

Weekly  Use 
Beginning  November  26 
Kims  Five  Weeks 


Write  for  Samples  | 

THE  McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Cit; 


Million 

Dollar 

Hearst 

Features 


The  World’s  Greatest  Circnlatioi 
Builders 


International 
Feature  Service,  Inc. 
New  York 


Raggeijl 


M 


'  Johnny  Gniei; 

is  the  worlif'l 

cleverestjuvoMi 

fiction  gto*: 
He  writes  » 
illustrates  or: 
little  daily  li*^i 
time  story.  i 


A  Now  Y«rh  Corpotmtla 
Norris  A.  Huso,  Goa.  M«r- 
Worid  Bldg.  N«« 


The  New/paper 


DookofKnowledge 


HERE  IS  WHAT 

a  few  representative  newspaper  ex- 
eeutives  thought  of  the  1923  issue. 
And  the  1924  edition  will  include 
many  additional  features. 

“The  Year  Book  for  quick  refer¬ 
ence.  I  congratulate  you  upon  in- 
f^mation  for  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  data  is  that  required 
day  by  day  in  the  business  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  its  form  is  convenient 
for  quick  reference.  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  excellence  of  the  pro- 
duction.”  I.tH  IS  WIIEV. 

Business  Mgr.,  New  York  Times. 
“The  Year  Book  is  just  like  BMitor 
and  Publisher  itself — absolutely  in¬ 
dispensable.** 

RERT  N.  GARSTIN, 

Local  Advertising  Manager. 
New  York  F>ening  Post. 

“Your  book  is  a  wonder.  Please 
xnd  me  a  cloth  bound  one  together 
with  bill  for  same.’* 

C.  L.  PERKINS. 

Executive  Secretary,  Assoidation  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Managers. 

The  International  Year  Book  Num« 
^  Editor  and  Publisher  is  a 
veritable  gold  mine  of  wealth  per- 
Uining  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

organization  deserve 
tnc  unstinted  praise  and  congratu¬ 
lations  of  newspaper  and  advertis¬ 
ing  men  everywhere.** 

W.  G.  CHANDLER, 
Prwldent.  Scripps-McRae  New’spapers. 


It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  the 


Editor  &L  Publisher 


International 
Year  Book  Number 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

SUITE  1115  WORLD  BUILDING  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 


This  annual  special  number  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  contains  o\  er  250  pages 
of  highly  informative  facts  and  figures  of 
essential  information  to  every  one 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  and  odvertis- 
ing  business. 


This  interesting  encyclopedia  will  go  right  into 
the  hands  of  newspaper  executives  around  the  world; 
to  the  most  important  officers  of  advertising 
agencies;  and  to  buyers  and  sellers  of  any  product 
allied  with  the  newspaper  industry. 


is  valued  so  highly  by  every  one  who  has  anything  to  do  with  daily  newspapers. 
It  is  the  onlv  book  of  its  kind  and  this  vear  will  have  a  circulation  in  excess 
of  10,000. 


Your  announcement  in  this  issue  will  keep  your  message  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  your  clients  and  prospective  customers  throughout  the  entire  year. 


—contains  complete  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  rates,  circulation,  personnel,  etc. 


This  annual  international  number  contains  answers  to  over  50,000  ques¬ 
tions  that  come  up  every  day  in  the  newspaper  and  advertising  business.  As 
one  well  known  Ohio  publisher  said:  “Your  International  Year  Book  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  newspaper  field.” 


The  “On  to  Britain"  number  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  he  published  June  16  and  distributed  to 
members  attending  the  annual  convention  of  The  Associated  Ad  Clubs  of  the  W'orld  at  Wembley, 
England. 


HE  success  of  the  Consolidated 
Press  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  attempt  to  duplicate  the  general 
news  reports  of  the  A.  P.,  the  U.  P.  or 
the  I.  N.  S.,  concentrating  instead  on  the  specialities 
in  the  day’s  news  —  a  distinctive  field. 

Modern  newspaper  readers  are  not  content  with 
the  mere  report  of  what  has  happened.  They  want 
to  know  why  it  happened.  And  because  the  telling 
of  the  wherefore  and  why  involves  much  more  than 
a  chronicle  of  visible  happenings,  the  task  of  analysis 
and  interpretation  is  entrusted  to  reporters  of  special 
training  and  mature  judgment. 

Specialties  in  the  news  have  always  played  a  vital 
part  in  the  make-up  of  distinctive  newspapers,  but  it 
remained  for  the  Consolidated  Press  to  bring  the 
most  noted  specialists  together  into  a  single  service 
embracing  every  phase  of  the  news — Finance,  Busi¬ 
ness,  National  Affairs,  Foreign  Affairs,  Sports  and 
the  broad  realm  of  human  interest.  Fifty-two  specialists 
comprise  the  all-star  staff  of  the  Consolidated  Press^ 

Exclusive  rights  to  the  Consolidated  Press  service 
are  granted  to  one  newspaper  company  only  in  a  city. 
A  limited  number  of  memberships  are  still  available. 


The  Consolidated  Press  Association 

Executive  Offices,  Evening  Star  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Franciaco  Paris 

Eighth  Floor  Fourth  Floor  Third  Floor  Second  Floor 

World  Building  Daily  New*  Bldg.  Spreckela  Bldg.  19  Rue  d’Antin 
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OHIO  LEADERSHIP  COMES  FROM  SOIL 

While  An  Industrial  Leader,  State  Still  Measures  Wealth  by  Return  From  Her  Soil  in  Agriculture, 

Minerals  and  Natural  Resources  . 


From  the  advertiser’s  standpoint,  Ohio  f 
occupies  an  unusual  position  among  i 
the  states  of  the  union.  First,  because  a 
agriculture  is  her  principal  industry  and  t 
an  ever  increasing  source  of  wealth.  I 
Ohio  has  been  described  as  a  large  group  I 
of  prosperous  cities  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  richest  farms  in  America.  1 

The  state  has  less  waste  land  than  any  i 
member  of  the  union,  with  a  total  land 
area  of  40,760  square  miles,  of  which  less  1 
than  700  square  miles  is  waste.  Practi-  ( 
cally  all  her  land  is  working  and  adding  ( 
to  the  buying  power  of  the  state.  The  > 
total  value  of  her  crops  last  year  was  j 
more  than  $225,000,000.  The  soil  of  the 
state  is  universally  fertile  and  this  has  i 
given  Ohio  a  leading  position  in  every 
branch  of  agriculture. 

The  wealth  of  her  land,  however,  is  not 
alone  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  state,  for  her  land  is  also  rich  in 
minerals.  Beds  of  bituminous  coal  that 
is  workable  underlie  12,000  square  miles 
of  land,  and  the  production  is  in  excess 
of  45,000,000  tons  annually.  Much  of 
this  coal  is  of  a  high  coking  quality  and 
more  than  five  and  one-half  million  tons 
of  that  fuel  was  produced  last  year. 

Ohio  is  one  of  the  few  states  in  which 
we  can  speak  of  iron  ore  as  being 
abundant.  Likewise,  Ohio  is  one  of  the 
chief  producers  of  salt,  the  annual  output 
totaling  more  than  a  million  tons. 

Ohio  stands  first  in  the  world  in  fire 
clay  production.  Nearly  two  million 
tons  are  taken  from  the  Ohio  beds  an¬ 
nually  and  moulded  into  pottery,  the 
value  of  which  is  equal  to  40%  of  the 
value  of  clay  wares  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

_Ohio’s  gypsum  mines  produce  over 
250, (XW  tons  annually  and  the  output  of 
her  limestone  quarries  have  an  annual 
value  in  wages  returned  to  the  workers 
of  irore  than  $3,800,000. 

While  Ohio  ranks  high  as  an  agricul¬ 
tural  state,  Lodi,  in  the  northeastern  part, 
is  the  geographical  center  of  the  industrial 
horsepower  of  the  nation.  Into  every 
county  radiates  the  industrial  strength 
that  has  placed  the  commonwealth  amcmg 
the  four  leaders  of  the  nation  in  the 
amount  of  profit  taxes  paid  into  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

In  every  case  it  is  the  more  highly  de¬ 
veloped  forms  of  wealth  which  lend  their 
weight  to  Ohio’s  purchasing  power  su¬ 
premacy.  More  than  1,200,000  of  her 
(Htizens  are  bank  depositors  and  in  state 
lanks  alone  their  accumulated  wealth  is 
'P  ..*’'*'*^**  ^  billion  and  a  quarter 

dollars. 

The  purchasing  wealth  of  Ohio  is  con¬ 
fined  to  no  particular  class.  The  riches 
of  her  cities  are  known  to  the  world  but 
fven  her  farmers  occupy  an  unusual  finan¬ 
cial  position.  More  than  28.000  of  them 
"e  worth  more  than  $10,000  each. 

Ohio  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  “a 
one-crop  state.”  In  agriculture  divewi- 


fied  farming  is  developed  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  under  climatic  conditions 
and  industrially  the  state  can  boast  of  all 
but  46  of  the  264  industries  listed  by  the 
United  States  Government  within  her 
boundaries. 

Almost  50,000  retail  dealers  serve  the 
people  of  Ohio  with  goods  that  are  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  newspapers.  There  are 
1.2  such  stores  for  every  square  mile  of 
territory  and  there  are  2,600  wholesale 
dealers  in  practically  every  commodity 
that  is  used  by  American  people  and 
Ohioans  have  a  good  claim  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  real  Americans. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  are  native-born  white  people  and  of 
this  number  more  than  two-thirds  are  of 
native-born  parents.  The  percentage  of 
literacy  in  Ohio  is  96.8,  which  is  4.5  per 
cent  above  the  average  for  the  entire 
country.  And  finally,  Ohio  is  a  state 
where  everybody  reads  at  least  one  news¬ 
paper. 

There  are  more  than  16,000  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  according  to  the  1919  census 
figures,  which  give  employment  to  more 
than  800,000  persons,  of  which  more 
than  140,000  are  salaried  employees 


and  more  than  730,000  are  wage  earners. 

The  total  capital  investment  in  indus¬ 
try  in  the  State  of  Ohio  is  nearly  $4,0(X),- 
000,000,  and  the  payroll  of  industry  with¬ 
in  the  state  annually  totals  more  than 
$1,218,000,000. 

Ohio  is  purely  .American  in  her  ideals 
and  mode  of  living,  as  well  as  in  the 
high  percentage  of  her  citizens  who  are 
native  born  and  of  native  parentage. 
With  a  total  urban  population  of  3.677,- 
136,  3,519,910  are  white,  of  which  2.049,- 
461  are  native  white.  Of  the  last  group 
1,996,363  are  of  native  parentage.  The 
total  rural  population,  2,082,258—2.051,- 
^<3  are  white  and  of  this  number  1,943,- 
735  are  native  white.  Of  the  last  group 
1,672,759  are  of  native  parentage. 

The  school  attendance  figures  for  the 
State  of  Ohio  probably  give  an  insight 
of  the  high  quality  of  citizenship  of  the 
state.  Out  of  a  total  population  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  20  years.  1,614,777 — 
1,095,577  were  regularly  enrolled  in 
schools  in  1920.  Of  the  total  urban 
population  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13 
years  of  431,056 — 415.238  or  96.3  were  in 
regular  school  attendance  and  of  the 
total  rural  population  between  the  same 
ages  of  301,494  more  than  288,000 


OHIO  FACTS 

Population  of- 5,759,368. 

More  than  1,200,000  bank  depositors. 

The  average  family’s  wages  is  $1,400  a  year. 

Total  deposits  in  state  banks  more  than  $1,270,000,000. 

Has  a  farm  property  valuation  of  more  than  $3,000,000,000. 

Has  an  annual  farm  products  valuation  of  more  than  a  billion. 

Has  28,475  farmers  who  are  worth  more  than  $10,000  each. 

Outranks  all  the  states  in  the  Union  in  the  diversity  of  farm 
products. 

Building  loan  associations  have  reserve  of  more  than  $500,- 
000.000. 

Out  of  264  different  branches  of  manufacture  recognized  by 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  all  but  46  are  represented  in 
Ohio. 

OHIO  RANKS  FIRST 

In  the  manufacture  of  rubber  products,  cash  registers,  clay 
products,  carriages,  stoves,  spark  plugs,  flags,  banners  and  rega¬ 
lia;  grindstones,  glass  globes,  glass  electrical  goods,  glass  bottles. 

OHIO  RANKS  SECOND 

In  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  brick,  tile,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  street  railway  cars,  oil  refinery  products;  steel  and  iron 
industry. 


or  95.6  were  regularly  enrolled  in  school. 

Farms  which  probably  better  represent 
the  buying  power  of  the  state  under  all 
economic  conditions  cannot  be  judg^ 
alone  on  her  actual  crop  value.  Ohio 
farm  land  and  buildings  have  an  aggp'C- 
gate  value  of  $2,661,435,949.  The  invest¬ 
ment  in  implements  and  machinery  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  this  great  industry  rep¬ 
resents  an  investment  of  $146,575,269. 

The  increase  in  land  valuation  and  new 
building  enterprises  of  farms  in  Ohio  for 
the  ten  year  period  ending  in  1920,  shows 
an  increase  of  60.9. 

For  the  same  period  the  increase  in 
the  valuation  of  implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery  bought  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  show  an  increase  in  value  of  186.2. 

The  live  stock  that  roams  Ohio’s  acres 
is  valued  at  $287,655,118. 

.\  better  idea  of  the  tremendous  power 
the  farmers  of  Ohio  play  in  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  state  is  disclosed  in  the 
fact  that  they  produce  more  than  60,000,- 
000  pounds  of  butter  every  year. 

While  Ohio  is  one  of  the  older  of  the 
oil  producing  states,  she  continues  one  of 
the  leaders  with  an  annual  production  in 
excess  of  450,000,000  bbls.  of  high  grade 
petroleum. 

Ohio’s  industrial  development  can  be. 
attribtited  to  her  exceptional  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  probably  as  much  as  her 
natural  wealth.  The  state  has  seventy- 
one  steam  railroads  with  a  mileage  of 
8,178  miles,  and  sixty-seven  electric  rail¬ 
roads  with  a  mileage  of  2,784,  and  more 
than  87,000  miles  of  highways. 

The  annual  expenditures  for  road  im¬ 
provement  in  recent  years  have  run  as 
high  as  $7,000,000.  Her  water  routes  are 
now  being  linked  up  and  the  state  will 
.shortly  have  one  of  the  most  extensive 
inland  water  transportation  systems  in 
North  America. 

Ohio  not  only  is  second  in  the  union  it 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  but  with 
half  the  population  of  New  York,  the 
leader,  is  second  in  the  total  number  of 
all  automotive  vehicles  in  use. 

To  move  her  goods  from  the  point  of 
production  to  the  factories  and  consumers, 
Ohio  has  the  facilities  of  practically 
every  great  transportation  system  in  the 
nation.  Her  centers  are  24  hours’  ride 
from  all  important  business  points  east  of 
the  Rockies;  10  hours  from  Chicago;  14 
hours  from  Washington  and  16  hours 
from  New  York. 

Rural  free  delivery  routes  in  Ohio  to¬ 
tal  2,5.36  miles  and  82  motor  truck  ex¬ 
press  lines  operate  daily  over  an  averagre 
route  of  94  miles. 

The  percentage  of  literacy  in  Ohio 
is  96.8;  while  for  the  entire  country  it  is 
only  92.3.  It  is  only  natural  that  in  such 
a  commonwealth  the  distribution  of 
newspapers  should  be  high.  Figures 
show  the  circulation  of  newspapers  with¬ 
in  the  state  is  approximately  one  for 
every  2.5  persons. 
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City  Classed  as 

Industrial.  Situated  in  one  of  the  largest  indus¬ 
trial  sections  in  the  country.  The  largest  city  in 
Ohio  and  5th  in  the  United  States. 

Population 

1920  Census  . 

1910  Census  . 

1900  Census  . 

A.  B.  C.  City  . 

.K.  H.  C.  City  and  Suburban  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City . 

Chamlx'r  of  Commerce,  City  and  Sub 

Native  Whites  . 

Negroes  . 

Foreign  born  . 

Students  . 

Industrial  workers  . . 

English  reading . 

Home  owners  (Families)  . 

Schools 


Public  Grade.. 

...110 

Pupils  . 

. 95,984 

High  . 

...  11 

Pupils  . . 

. 15,806 

Junior  High.. 

17 

Pupils  . . 

. 19,224 

Parochial  .... 

...73 

Pupils  . . 

. 38,500 

Banks 

National . 

. 3 

Resources . . 

,  $96,766,000 

State  . 

. 16 

Resources . . 

.  734,440,000 

Cleveland  is 

the  scat 

of  the  Fourth  District 

I'edcral  Reserve  Bank. 

Churches 


Baptist  . 67 

Christian  Reformed  .  2 

Christian  .Science  .  6 

t.'hurch  of  God  .  6 


Congregational  . 32 

Disciple  . 11 

Episcopal  . 25 

Evangelical  Lutheran  . 43 

German  F-vangelical  . 15 

Greek  Catliolic  . 11 

Greek  Orthtxlox  .  6 

Hebrew  . 39 

Methodi.st  Kipiscopal  . 47 

Presbyterian  . 30 

Reformed  . 14 

Catholic  . 72 

Independent  Spiritualist  . 12 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  .  3 

Swedenborgian  .  2 

United  Brethren  .  5 

United  Evangelical  . T  1 

United  Presbyterian  . 6 

Univer.salists  .  1 

Miscellaneous  . 45 


Location 

« 

Clev'eland  is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of 
I-ake  Erie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  inland  ports.  Ten  miles  of 
docks  along  the  Cuyahoga  .River  handle  the  im¬ 
mense  tonnage  of  iron  from  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gi(ms,  60  per  cent  of  which  comes  through  this 
port.  There  is  14  miles  of  lake  front  protected 
by  a  breakwater  6  miles  in  length.  There  are 
eight  grain  elevators  and  six  ore  docks. 

The  railroads,  ten  in  number,  are  parts  of  or 
allied  with  the  country’s  most  important  systems. 
They  are  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Nickel  Plate,  Toledo 
&  Ohio  Central.  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  Hocking 
Valley,  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania,  Erie 


796.846 
560,663 
381,768 

796.846 
1,100,000 

825,000 
950,000 
64% 
4% 
32% 
5,800 
190.000 
82% 
.  173,227 


Survey  in  Three  Parts — Part  1 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Big  Four,  Lake  Erie  &  Western.  Five  interurban 
lines  operate  in  all  directions  to  points  as  distant 
as  Toledo. 

There  are  two  bus  lines  to  Akron,  two  to 
Youngstown,  others  to  Ashtabula,  Conneaut,  War¬ 
ren.  Elyria  and  Toledo,  Lorain  and  Sandusky, 
Elyria,  Medina,  Berea,  and  Lorain. 

Eleven  improved  highways  furnish  easy  access 
by  motor  to  the  surrounding  sections. 

There  is  overnight  boat  service  to  Detroit  and 
Buffalo  during  the  open  season. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

The  following  towns  and  cities  are  adjacent  to 
and  surround  Cleveland  and  contribute  most  of  the 
business  enjoyed  by  Qeveland  merchants  in  out-of- 
town  trade :  Auburn  Corners,  Avon,  Avon  Beach, 
Bass  Lake,  Bath,  Bay,  Bayrview,  Beachwood.  Bed¬ 
ford,  Berea,  Brecksville,  Brook  Park,  Burton, 
Chagrin  Falls,  Chardon,  Chester  (Chesterland), 
Claridon,  Columbia  Station,  Dover,  Dover  Center, 
Dover  Bay,  Eagle  Cliff,  East  Claridon,  Euclid, 
Euclid  Villa,  Falls  Junction,  Ford,  Fullertown, 
Gates  Mill.  Glen  Willow,  Huntsburg,  Independence. 
Maple  Heights,  Mayfield,  Mayfield  Center,  Middle- 
field,  Montville,  Mulberry  Corners.  Munson,  New¬ 
bury,  Noble,  North  Dover,  North  Olmstead,  North 
Randall,  North  Royalton,  North  Solon,  Novelty, 
Olmstead  Falls,  Orange,  Parkman,  Parma,  Parma 
Heights,  Pope’s  Corners,  Randall,  Royalton,  Rus¬ 
sell  Center,  Solon,  South  Euclid.  South  Park, 
Strongsville,  Troy,  Vaughn  Station,  Wallings  Cor¬ 
ners,  Warrens ville,  Welshfield,  Westlake  (Dover 
Center),  West  Richfield.  Westview,  Wickliffe-on- 
the-Lake,  Wickliffe,  Willoughby,  Wilson  Mills. 


OVER 


45,000  MORE  city  circulation  than  any  other  Cleve¬ 
land  daily  newspaper.  160,000  Presses  delivered  to 
the  212,690  homes  in  Greater  Cleveland — a  Press  for 
every  1.3  families  in  Greater  Cleveland.  Ohio’s 
Greatest  Home  Coverage! 
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Theatres 

Legitimate  6,  burlesque  3,  moving  pictures  153, 
vaudeville  1,  motion  picture  and  vaudeville  5. 
Miscellaneous :  1  auditorium  municipally  owned 
seats  13,400.  Total  No.  Seats  122,330. 

Residentutl  Features 

The  fashionable  residential  sections  of  Geveland 
are  on  par  with  those  of  any  city  in  the  country. 
The  older  and  best  known  sections  in  particular 
Euclid  Ave.  is  giving  away  to  trade  and  the  newer 
sections  in  East  Geveland,  Shaker  Heights,  Lake- 
wood,  Bratenahl  are  fast  developing.  The  work¬ 
ing  men’s  homes  one-diird  owned  by  the  occupants 
arc  located  near  the  industrial  sections. 

Then  community  retail  markets  are  distributed 
throughout  the  city.  There  are  ten  country  clubs 
in  this  vicinity. 

Principal  Industries 

The  industries  of  Geveland,  in  order  of  their 
importance,  are  iron  and  steel,  foundry  and  nu- 
chkie  shop,  automobiles,  women’s  clothing,  slauglK 
tering  and  meat  packing,  printing  and  publishing, 
bread  and  bakery  products,  confectionery,  cars 
and  car  shops,  stoves  and  furnaces.  The  census 
shows  2,938  separate  industries.  Other  products 
are  boxes,  brass  and  bronze,  bricks  and  tile,  chemi¬ 
cals,  wooden  goods,  steel  barrels,  cutlery  and 
tools,  copper,  tin,  sheet  iron,  electrical  mailing  ap¬ 
paratus  and  supplies,  furniture,  refrigerators,  gas 


and  electric  fixtures,  lamps  and  reflectors,  knit 
goods,  hosiery,  leather  and  leather  goods,  lumber, 
millinery,  lace  goods,  patent  medicines,  tobacco, 
and  auto  parts. 

Some  of  the  larger  firms,  with  the  number  of 
employees,  are:  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
7,500;  White  Motor  Co.,  6,000;  Bourne  Fuller, 
4,500;  Fisher  Body  Co.,  4,000  (this  is  the  largest 
single  body  plant  in  the  world)  ;  Sherwin-Williams, 
National  Acme,  National  Malleable  Castings  Co., 
Warner  &  Swasey,  Nela  Park,  the  experimental 
laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Co.;  Geveland 
Hardware  Co.,  Chandler  Motor  Co.,  Geveland 
Twist  Drill  Co.,  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Co., 
Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Printz-Biederman 
(women’s  cloaks  and  suits),  Joseph  &  Feiss  (men’s 
clothing).  Peerless  Motor  Ca,  Van  Dorn  Iron 
Works,  Jordan  Motor  Co.,  Glidden  Varnish,  F. 
B.  Steams  Co.,  The  Geveland  Automobile  Co., 
Baker  R.  &  L.  Co.,  The  Rubay  Co.,  The  Templar 
Motors  Co.,  The  Winton  Co.,  The  Rollin  Motors 
Co. 

Special  Information 

Geveland’s  geographical  location  makes  this  city 
the  meeting  point  of  the  coal  from  Ohio,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia.  The  iron  ore  of  the 
(jreat  Lakes  and  the  limestone  quarries  of  Ohio 
tend  to  make  this  one  of  the  greatest  iron  ore  and 
steel  markets  in  the  world. 

Geveland  outranks  all  American  cities  in  the 
manufacture  of  nuts,  bolts,  wire,  wire  nails, 
malleable  iron  castings,  steel  forgings,  vapor  stoves, 
plumber  supplies  and  electric  carbon.  It  is  the 
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second  city  in  America  in  variety  of  manufactures. 
It  is  second  to  New  York  in  ready-to-wear  cloth¬ 
ing.  There  ate  35  manufacturers  in  Garment  As¬ 
sociation.  The  value  of  clothing  manufactured 
yearly  is  $50,000,000.  Between  five  and  six  thou¬ 
sand  are  engaged  in  this  industry. 

Value  of  leading  Geveland  manufactures  and 
percentage  of  the  manufactures  in  comparison  with 
rest  of  state.  In  the  county  in  which  Geveland  is 
located  there  are  129, OCX)  passenger  automobiles 
registered  in  1923;  1922  registration  was  93,700. 
There  are  23,(X)0  trucks  in  1923  registered,  and 
18,500  in  1922. 

Percent- 
Value  of  age  of 
Products  State 

Stoves  (oil  and  gas)  . $19,489,305  82.7 

Wire  works  (ropes  and  cable) . .  7,071,3S  812 

Iron  and  steel  nuts  and  bolts..  172^,129  73.6 

Wmnen’s  clothing  .  35,307241  722 

Plumbers’  supplies  .  5,393231  66.7 

Varauhes  .  9,050,542  66.4 

TooU  .  17,602,520  54,1 

Knit  goods .  li,003277  532 

Auto  bodies  and  parts .  44,312,932  48.0 

Paints  .  17,436225  472 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing.  71,061,096  417 

Automobiles  . 11(^^,504  38.4 

Iron  and  steel  forgings .  13273,139  33.8 

Men’s  clothmg  .  19,4^,496  33.4 

Electrical  machinery  .  52224,151  332 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 

txrts  . 120;423,404  28.3 

Structural  iron  woric .  11,721,132  28. 

Brass  and  bronze  ]wodacts  ....  6,622233  232 

Giemkals  .  7,593,467  232 


NOTE —  »»«••  secured  from  IndtuSriel  Department  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Superintendent  of  Sehoolt,  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 

Bureau  of  Census,  Merchants  and  other  reliable  tostreet. 


Circulation ! 


National  advertisers  who  would  SELL  merchandise 
in  “The  Cleveland  Market”  should  do  as  their  deal¬ 
ers  do— concentrate  in  the  ONLY  paper  that  thor¬ 
oughly  delivers  CLEVELAND! 
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Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries  .  32 

Meats  .  35 

Fruits  .  57 

Confectioners  .  46 

Shoes  .  2 

Dry  Goods  .  12 

Jewelry  .  .  21 

Men’s  Furnishings  .  22 

Hardware  .  4 


Retail  Section 

The  principal  shopping  district  extends  from 
the  Public  Square  which  forms  the  heart  of  the 
business  section  and  is  at  the  junction  of  Superior 
St.,  Euclid  Ave.  and  Ontario  St.  From  the  Public 


Square  for  about  20  blocks  on  Euclid  Ave.  is  the 
main  business  thoroughfare.  Prospect  and  Su¬ 
perior  Aves.  which  parallel  Euclid  on  either  side 
are  fast  developing  into  retail  shopping  districts 
second  only  to  Euclid  .'\ve.  On  these  and  inter¬ 
secting  streets  will  be  found  merchandise  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

The  following  are  the  principal  outlying  shop¬ 
ping  centers  and  cannot  be  confined  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  area.  The  retail  section  will  in  some 
cases  extend  from  two  to  six  or  eight  blocks  on 
.he  principal  street  mentioned. 

Euclid  Ave.  and  55th  St.,  Euclid  Ave.  and  105th 
St.,  St.  Clair  Ave.  and  55th  St.,  St.  Clair  Ave. 
and  E.  105th  St.,  St.  Clair  Ave.  and  E.  152nd  St., 
Superior  Ave.  and  E.  55th  St.,  Superior  Ave.  and 
E.  105th  St.,  Payne  Ave.  and  E.  55th  St.,  Hough 
Ave.  and  E.  79th  St.,  Central  Ave.  and  E.  55th  St., 
Broadway  and  E.  55th  St.,  Woodland  and  £.  55th 
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St.,  Broadway  and  E.  93rd  St.,  Detroit  Ave.  and 
W.  65th  St.,  Detroit  Ave.  and  VV.  79th  St.,  Detroit 
Ave.  and  West  117th  St.,  West  25th  St.  and  Lorain 
Ave.,  West  25th  St.  and  Denison  Ave. 

Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  of  Qeveland  is  contributed  to 
by  a  large  and  prosperous  manufacturing  section 
in  the  outlaying  districts.  Cleveland  secures  the 
major  part  of  the  business  in  a  radius  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  though  intermittent  business  comes  from 
a  much  wider  area.  The  well-stocked  stores  of 
Cleveland  offer  this  population  wider  variety  than 
the  smaller  stores  in  the  home  towns  of  these 
people.  Good  roads  and  the  bus  and  interurban 
lines  bring  many  people  tp  this  market  but  the 
city  does  not  enjoy  a  commuter  business  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  most  cities  of  its  size. 


Cleveland  RtHail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Anto  (Passengers)  . . 7* 

Antb  (Track)T;), .  38 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys.".... . 130  ^ 

Auto  (Parts)  Agys .  402 

Bakers  . T .  375 

Cigar  Stores .  374 

Qooks  and  Suits . 37 

(3Mhiers . 130 

^^fectioners  . *.  1 ,400 


Department  Stores. 


Furniture 

i:f 


H8 

Furriers _ .  ... . . . 

...  33 

Merchant  TaUot's. . . 

.  414 

471' 

.  Garages  . : . . 

...  220 

Milliners  . . . 

. -l-.r. ?22 

335  • 

;..  2,365 

’410 

'  -  Hardware . . . . .’ . 

...  271 

Photographers  . 

5 

Hats  and  Caps . 

...  27 

Pianos  . . . . . . 

...  228 

.  q74 

nr 

Ladies*  Tanlors  ',',7 . 7', . 

...  ,^7 

Shoe  Dealers . 

. .  2% 

313 

Meat  Markets . 

...  740 

Sporting  Goods . 

. 

.  18? 

{QPm's  Furnishings  . . 

;...t  23i; 

$&tioners  . 

- - » 

.  .... 

Evening  Nevpspapers 


News- 


Press 


Morriitig  Newspapers 
Plain  Dealer  Times 


Sunday  Newspapers  ,  \ 

News-Leader  Plain  Dealer 


Cleveland  is  an  EVENING  PAPER  City! 


The  Cleveland  News  and  Sunday  News-Leader  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  George  A.  McDevitt,  Inc.,  303  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  and  914  People’s  Gas  Building,  Chicago. 


‘ and  li-  ' 

-  Sunday 
News-Leader 


Cleveland  has — in  the  area  served  by  A.  B.  C.  city 
circulation — over  220,000  homes. 

Within  this  territory  the  Cleveland  EVENING 
papers  have  277,367  daily  average  circulation — the 
Cleveland  morning  papers  have  132,614  daily  average 
circulation. 

What  do  these  figures  show?  For  one  thing,  that 
the  EVENING  papers  cover  Cleveland  completely, 
having  between  50,000  and  60,000  more  city  circulation 
than  there  are  homes  in  the  city — 

For  another,  that  in  87,000  of  the  200,000 — or  in 
approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  homes — the  news¬ 
paper  readers  are  reached  only  by  the  EVENING 
papers. 

Thus,  it  is  plain,  you  can  cover  Cleveland  thoroughly 
with  the  EVENING  papers — you  can’t  cover  it  with¬ 
out  them. 

The  leadership  of  The  Cleveland  News  in  reaching 
that  great  section  of  EVENING  paper  readers  who 
mean  most  to  the  advertiser  is  evident  from  study  and 
comparison  of  its  editorial  contents  or  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  placed  by  the  department  stores  and  other  local 
advertisers. 

IN  Cleveland,  advertise  in  the  EVENING — adver¬ 
tise  in  The  NEWS. 
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Population 

1920  Census  . 401^47 

1910  Census  .  363,591 

A.  B.  C.  City .  490,684 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban .  600,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City,  1923 

U.  S.  Census  Estimate  .  406,312 

C.  of  Commerce,  City  and  Sub .  650.000 

Native  Whites  .  79% 

Negroes  .  5.4% 

Foreign  Bom  .  15.6% 

Students  .  . 

Industrial  Workers  .  112,000 

English  Reading  .  %% 

Home  Owners  (Families)  .  106,2^ 


Banks 

State . 

....  24 

Resources 

$146,196,304 

National  . 

....  7 

Resources 

$163,844,000 

Schools 

Public  Grade  ... 

....  70 

Pupils  ... 

.  41,180 

High  . 

...  9 

Pupils  ... 

.  7,295 

Parochial  . 

....  56 

Pupils  ... 

.  19,495 

Theatres 

Legitimate,  3;  Burlesque,  2;  (Moving  Pictures, 
168 ;  Vaudeville,  2 ;  Total  number  of  seats,  53,000. 


Location 

Cincinnati  is  situated  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Ohio  on  the  Ohio  River.  There  arc  19  rail  lines 
radiating  as  follows:  Ten  thru  Ohio,  six  into  In¬ 
diana,  four  to  Kentucky  and  three  to  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  These  roads  are  of  the  following  systems: 
The  Penn.,  B.  &  O.,  N.  Y.  C.,  L.  &  N.,  C.  &  O., 
N.  &  W.  and  M.  E.  &  S.  (Monon.,  Erie  and 
Southern.) 

There  is  also  the  water  route  on  the  Ohio  River 
Packet  service  to  Louisville  and  Charleston  daily. 

Motor  truck  service  is  maintained  to  Columbus 
and  to  nearly  all  towns  in  fifty-mile  radius. 

Three  interurban  lines  operate  to  and  from  the 
city. 

Bus  lines  operate  to  Hamilton,  Dayton  and 
intermediate  points. 

Columbus,  Louisville  and  Indianapolis  are  distant 
1(X)  miles,  Cleveland  220,  Detroit  230,  and  Chicago 
240.  Principal  Industries 

Soaps,  furniture,  books,  valves,  pianos,  playing 
cards,  tools,  machinery,  foundry  products,  brots, 
shoes,  slaughtering  and  packing,  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing,  office  furniture,  safes,  cabinets,  brushes, 
sheet  metal,  special  machinery,  chemicals,  pottery, 
rolling  mill  products,  automobile  radiators,  lamps, 
fenders,  wood  working  machinery,  clothing,  men’s 
and  women’s,  carriages  and  wagons,  copp^  and  tin 
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City  Classed  as  Industrial 

products,  flour  mill,  marble  and  stone.  Altogether 
there  are  3,000  separate  manufacturing  plants  em¬ 
ploying  1 12,000.  There  are  30,000  workers  m 
metal  trades. 

The  geographical  position  of  Cincinnati  makes 
steel  available  from  Pittsburg  by  rail  or  water  and 
coal  from  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

There  are  8,871  persons  engaged  in  professional 
pursuits,  30,000  clerks,  in  trades  26,142,  employed 
as  domestics  25,517,  in  public  service  2,173. 


Industries 

Value  of 

Percent¬ 
age  of 

Products 

State 

Shirts  . 

4,248,835 

57.5 

Men’s  Clothing  . 

32,254,217 

55.4 

Printing,  Book,  Newspaper 

21,245,878 

452 

Boots  &  Shoes  . 

31,223,081 

43.8 

Leather  . . 

10,093,997 

40.4 

Slaughtering,  Meat 

Packing  . 

62,428,358 

36.6 

Copper,  'Tin,  Sheet  Iron 
Work  . 

4,805,466 

30.4 

Paints  . 

10,333,139 

28.0 

Confectionery  &  Ice  Cream 

9,428,209 

24.1 

Butter  . 

8,824,102 

21.5 

Tobacco,  Cigars  . 

5,882,781 

20.4 

Bread  &  Bakery  Products 

14,140.223 

17.9 

Furniture  . 

5,809,337 

16.7 

Foundry  1:  Machine  Shop 

50,717768 

12.3 

Aote  tPsMenters)  .  74 

Aate  (Track)  .  35 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys .  65 

Auto  (Parts)  Agys .  79 

|akcts . 290 

Mtar  Stores  . 266 

(joaks  and  Suits .  2o 

Clothiers  . 213 

Onfectionkrs  . i . 861 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Delicatessen  .  60 

Dress  makers  .  S20 

Drunks  .  337 

Dry  Goods  .  271 

Department  Stores  .  • 

Electrical  .  27 

Eloristt  .  70 

FruiU  .  197 

Furniture  .  72 


Fufriers  . 

(jarages  . 

Grocers  . 2,250 

Hardware  . Ill 

Hats  and  Caps  .  30 

JeweirT  .  US 

Ladies’  Tailors  .  27 

Meat  Markets  .  773 

Men’s  Furnishings .  120 


Merchant  Tailors . 250 

Mininers .  137 

Opticians  . 35 

Photographers  .  50 

Pianos . . . 35 

Restaurants  . 376 

Shoe  Defers  . 220 

Sporting  Goods  .  15 

Stationers  . 30 


NOTE) — Tacts  and  figures  were  secured  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Briele,  manager  Industrial  Dept.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Banks,  School  and  Business  men. 


Test  Your  Selling  Plan  in  Cincinnati 


The  plan  that  your  agency  has  outlined  for  you 
looks  good ;  you  can’t  find  a  flaw  in  it ;  you  are 
completely  sold  on  it.  But  before  you  put  the  cam¬ 
paign  on  nationally,  you  want  to  test  it  out  locally,  in 
some  typically  American  city.  Of  course,  this  city 
must  be  a  trading  center  controlling  the  buying  habits 
of  a  large  and  prosperous  out-of-town  population  as 
well  as  of  a  representative  metropolitan  market. 
And  it  must  have  one  daily  paper  that  reaches  the 
entire  purchasing  public  in  the  test  area, — and  that 
has  the  entire  confidence  of  this  public. 

Cincinnati  is  your  city. 

Approximately  half  a  million  prosperous  people  re¬ 
side  within  its  metropolitan  area.  A  score  of  thriv¬ 
ing  towns  and  cities,  and  many  scores  of  thriving 


villages  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky  are  within 
commuting  distance  of  Cincinnati.  Their  merchants 
trade  here,  making  Cincinnati  the  merchandising 
center  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  progressive  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  regions  of  the  Western 
Continent. 

The  Times-Star  is  the  buyers’  guide  of  this  market. 
It  is  the  one  newspaper  that  goes  daily  into  every 
prosperous  home  of  this  prosperous  city, — the  one 
newspaper  that  for  sixteen  consecutive  years  has  dom¬ 
inated  its  field  in  display  advertising  lineage,  both 
local  and  national. 

By  all  means,  test  your  selling  plan  in  Cincinnati. 
The  Times-Star  will  furnish  you  detailed  market 
information  relative  to  your  product. 


CINCINNATI 


TIMESSTAR 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  24,  1923 
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Special  Information 

Among  the  outstanding  firms  in  Cincinnati  in 
soap  are  Proctor  &  Gamble  with  2,000  employees, 
Globe  Soap  Co.,  350,  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  1,600, 
Gibson  Art  Co.,  650,  in  metal  trade,  American  Tool 
\Vorks,  700,  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.,  525, 
R.  K.  Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  500,  in  steel  and 
wood  cabinets,  Globe-Wernecke,  1,300,  in  electrical, 
Allis  Chalmers,  1,200,  in  tin,  Heekin  Can  Co.,  600, 
in  shoe  industry,  Julius  Kokenge,  675,  Kippendorf- 
Dittman,  700,  in  leather,  J.  T.  Fay  &  Egan,  500, 
Perkins-Campbell  Co.,  270.  in  valves  Lunkenheimer 
Co.,  1,400,  in  roofing,  Philip  Carey  Mfg.  Co.,  800. 

The  value  of  products  manufactured  amounts  to 
$650,000,000  annually. 

3,000,000  tons  of  coal  arrived  here  annually  by 
water. 

There  are  54,943  passenger  autos  and  13,300 
trucks  registered  in  the  city. 

Based  on  railroad,  hotel  and  auto  bus  figures 
Cincinnati  entertains  12,000  visitors  each  day. 

The  city  has  an  area  of  72  sq.  miles.  There  is 
20  miles  of  river  frontage. 

There  is  a  bond  market  and  a  stock  exchange 
located  here. 

134  trains  arrive  and  depart  from  Cincinnati 
daily. 

Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  country’s  largest  lumber 
markets.  The  hardwoods  from  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see  and  West  Virginia  and  some  from  Alabama, 
Mississippi.  Loui.siina  and  Arkansas  come  here, 
and  yellow  pine.  Georgia,  Florida.  Alabama, 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 

■  It  is  the  largest  center  near  the  Kentucky  oil 
fields. 


Churches 

Baptist  58,  Christian  Science  3,  Congregational 
5,  Disciples  of  Christ  16,  Evangelical  Protestant  12, 
Evangelical  Synod  11,  Friends  1,  Greek  Orthodox 
1,  Hebrew  14,  Lutheran  8,  Episcopal  39,  Methodist 
Episcopal  22,  Catholic  67,  Unitarian  1,  Miscellan¬ 
eous  53. 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

The  surrounding  farm  sections  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  are  tributary  to  this  market. 

In  these  surrounding  sections  are  found  white  ] 
clay,  rough  stone,  and  shale  used  in  brick  manufac¬ 
turing,  moulders’  sand,  high  grade  silica  sands  and 
limestone  is  widespread. 

.Among  the  towns  and  cities  surrounding  are 
Covington,  Ludlow  and  Newport  in  Kentucky, 
Addyston,  Cleves,  Harrison,  Glenmore,  Cheviot, 
Winton  Place,  Wyoming,  Glendale,  Hamilton, 
Newkirk,  Middletown,  Morrow,  Blanchester,  Love¬ 
land,  Milford  atid  m.my  others. 

Suburban  Population 
Norwood  .  24,966  Lockland  .  4,007 


Cheviot .  4,108 

Elmwood  PI.  ...  3,991 

Glendale  .  1,759 

.Addyston  .  1,448 

Delhi .  872 


N.  College  Hill.  1,104 

St,  Bernard _  6.312 

Wyoming .  2,323 

Cleves .  1,454 

North  Bend  ....  597 


Wholesale  Houses 


Groceries  . 28 

Meats .  33* 

Fruits  .  61 

Drugs  .  9  ' 

Shoes  .  4 

Dry  Goods  .  14 


Jewelers  .  28 

Qothing  .  19 

Hardware  .  S 

Tobacco  .  16 

Confectioners .  53 

Sporting  Goods  ....  5 


Retail  Section 

The  downtown  shopping  center  covers  a  distance 
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of  four  and  one-quarter  miles  of  shops,  stores, 
theatres,  hotels  and  office  buildings.  There  are 
business  sections  scattered  throughout  the  city  and 
suburbs. 

Residential  Features 

Cincinnati  is  the  eighth  city  in  owned  homes; 
28.7%  of  the  families  own  the  houses  they  occupy, 
65%  of  which  are  unencumbered  and  71.7  rent. 

The  Hyde  Park  section  is  a  high  class  residential 
section  with  a  civic  center,  Westwood  a  fine  resi¬ 
dential  section  of  one-family  houses  with  abundant 
surrounding  ground,  .Avondale  is  an  apartment 
house  district.  Walnut  Hills  is  a  two-family  and 
up  section  with  spotty  retail  business.  East  Walnut 
Hills  and  Rose  Hill  are  excellent  residential  sec¬ 
tions,  Clifton  is  a  residential  section  of  better  class, 
Parkwell  and  Wyoming  are  sections  of  homes  nm- 
ning  from  $7,000  to  $25,000  in  cost.  Cumminsville 
and  Northside  are  sections  of  workmen’s  homes 
adjacent  to  and  in  industrial  section. 

Lockland,  St.  Bernatd  and  Norwood  are  adjacent 
suburban  residential  cities. 

The  Kentucky  cities  of  Newport,  Covington, 
Bellevue,  Dayton,  Ludlow,  Rosedale  are  the  homes 
of 'workers  the  majority  of  whom  are  employed 
in  Cincinnati. 

Fort  Thomas  and  Fort  Mitchell  are  excellent 
residential  sections. 

DejHrtment  of  Commerce  figures  show  living 
costs  in  this  section  at  4j'i%  below  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

Trading  Area 

The  Cincinnati  trading  area  extends  on  the 
southeast  to  Trinity,  on  the  south  it  takes  in  a 
large  part  of  Northern  Kentucky,  on  the  west  it 
takes  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Indiana;  it  ex¬ 
tends  nearly  to  Dayton. 


Times-Star 


Evening 


Inquirer 


Newspapers 

Morning' 

Commercial  Tribune 


Inquirer 


Commercial  Tribune 


As  Usual  — MOST! 

168,867 

The  Cincinnati  Post,  with  its  circulation  of  168,867,  more  than 
any  newspaper  in  Cincinnati,  effectively  distributed  through¬ 
out  Cincinnati,  Southern  Ohio,  and  Northern  Kentucky,  offers  the 
advertiser  of  ANY  product  at  ANY  price  the  MOST  for  his  money 
to  be  found  in  this  exceedingly  productive,  money  making,  and 
money  spending  territory  of  BUYERS,  who,  of  course,  read 
AND  BUY  through 

THE  CINCINNATI  POST 
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City  classed  as  capital  city,  educational,  distrib¬ 
uting  and  agricultural  center.  It  is  also  an  im¬ 
portant  railroad  center  and  is  geographical  center 
of  state. 


Theatres 


wholesale  and  jobbing  business  until  it  has  become 
one  of  Ohio’s  most  important  distributing  pointj, 
not  only  purveying  to  the  wholesale  needs  of  the 
towns  and  cities  in  this  area  but  also  catering  to 
the  farm  trade  in  this  section  which  is  not  only 
an  important  and  rich  trade  for  Columbus  but 
is  part  of  the  great  agricultural  business  of  the 
State,  whose  farm  products  rank  it  among  the 
leaders  in  the  United  States.  Its  location  is  one 
of  the  significant  points  in  the  prosperity  of  Col¬ 
umbus.  There  are  more  than  350  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  trackage  within  the  city.  All  lines  have 
direct  connections  with  each  other  and  have  re¬ 
ciprocal  switching  arrangements,  with  two  ex¬ 
ceptions. 


Legitimate,  5 ;  moving  pictures,  67 ;  vaudeville, 
1 ;  motion  picture  and  vaudeville,  3 ;  total  number 
seats,  57,700.  The  largest  house  seats  2,200.  The 
theatres  are  prosperous  and  well  supported  by 
collegians  and  Columbus  people. 


Population 

1920  Census  .  237,031 

1910  .  181,548 

A.  B.  C.  City .  237,031 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban .  574,725 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  U.  S.  Census 

1923  Estimate  .  261,082 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Sub .  300,01)0 

Native  Whites  .  83.8%  Indust.  Workers  25,000 

Negroes  .  9.4%  English  Reading  95% 

Foreign  Born  . .  6.8%  Home  Owners 

Students  .  9,000  (Families)  ..  58,913 


Location 


Columbus  is  the  most  centrally  located  of  the 
larger  cities  in  Ohio.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  State 
and  the  county  seat  of  Franklin  County.  It  is 
one  of  the  important  rail  centers  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  served  by  eighteen  divisions  of  the 
following  eight  lines ;  Pennsylvania,  Big  Four, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Hocking  \’alley,  C.  C.  C.  &  St. 
L.,  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  Norfolk  &  Western 
and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  These  roads  operate  165 
passenger  trains  daily. 


Churches 


Schools 


Baptist,  35 ;  Brethren,  1 ;  Catholic,  21 ;  Chapels, 
1 1 ;  Christian,  2 ;  Christian  Science,  2 ;  Church  of 
Christ,  14 ;  Congregational,  6 ;  Community,  1 ; 
Dunkard,  1 ;  Episcopal,  10 ;  Evangelical  Lutheran, 
18;  Methodist  Episcopal,  53;  Methodist  Protest¬ 
ant,  3 ;  Presbyterian,  19 ;  United  Brethren,  8 ;  non- 
sectarian.  10 ;  Missions,  25 ;  23  others  of  varied 
denominations. 


Public  Grade 


Eleven  interurban  electric  lines  operating  to 
every  ix)int  of  the  compass  and  reaching  nearly 
every  Ohio  city  operate  475  cars  a  day.  These 
rail,  electric,  freight,  and  good  roads  have  con¬ 
stantly  increa.sed  the  sphere  of  the  Columbus 


Parochial  .  2( 

Colleges  .  i 

Six  Smaller  Colleges.. 
Ohio  State  University 


The  Only  A.  B.  C.  Newspaper  in  Columbus 


FACTS! 


1.  HOME  DELIVERED  into  two  out  of  every  three  HOMES  in  a 
city  of  237,301. 


2.  ALL  but  a  few  hundreds  of  its  77,648  circulation  CONCEN¬ 
TRATED  in  “The  Columbus  Market,”  a  rich,  productive  terri¬ 
tory  within  35  miles  of  Columbus,  and  including  Hocking,  Vinton 
and  Athens  counties. 


3.  No  other  Columbus  paper  can  compare  with  this  overwhelming 
HOME-delivered  City  coverage. 


A  CONCENTRATED  CIRCULATION  DELIVERED  TO  BUYERS! 
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Suburban  and  Farms 


Among  the  manufacturing  concerns  are  the  Jeffry 
Mfg.  Co.,  mining  (machinery)  employing  2,500;  The 
Buckeye  Steel  Casting  Co.,  2,000;  The  Ralston  Steel 
Car  Co.,  1.000;  The  Federal  Glass  Co.,  850;  H.  C. 
Goodman  (shoes)  600;  The  Columbus  Bolt  Works,  600. 

Value  of  Psincifal  Inousteies  of  Columbus  and  Peb- 

CENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  MaNUFACTUBBD  IN  STATE 

Fertilizers  .  $2,832,917  20.2% 

Cars  and  Car  Shops .  15,213,729  15.8 

Boots  and  Shoes  .  10,198,135  14.3 

Foundry  and  Machine  Shops....  18,632,901  5.4 

Lumber  and  Planing  Mill  Prod¬ 
ucts  .  1,691,612  5.2 

Auto  Body  and  Parts  .  3,668,580  4. 

Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing  6,516,428  3.8 

Stoves  and  Ranges  .  1,133,658  2.3 


Being  the  capitol  of  the  state  and  a  college  town  with 
a  student  population  of  10,000  from  all  sections  of  the 
world,  brings  many  thousands  of  visitors  to  Columbus 
yearly.  It  is  much  favored  as  a  convention  city. 

The  State  Fair  Grounds  is  located  here  and  brings 
visitors  here  from  all  sections  of  the  country  as  well  as 
the  state  to  the  annual  fair.  It  is  an  excellent  equipmd 
fair  grounds  with  immense  permanent  buildings.  Tlie 
stadium  of  the  state  university  has  just  been  completed 
with  one  of  the  largest  seating  capacities  in  the  country. 

The  value  of  the  manufactured  products  is  estimated 
at  $150,000,000  annually. 

In  Franklin  County  of  which  Columbus  is  the  county 
seat  there  are  40,607  passenger  automobiles  and  7,194 
auto  trucks  registered. 

The  importance  of  the  city  as  a  manufacturing  center  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  119  manufacturers  maintain 
branch  offices  or  distributing  depots  here. 

Near  the  city  is  located  the  headquarters  of  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps  covering  a  wide  area  of  ground  representing 
a  huge  investment  in  land  and  buildings.  Two  new 
hotels  are  in  the  course  of  construction.  One  when 
completed  will  have  1,100  rooms. 

Building  has  been  booming;  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1923  permits  were  issued  for  5,541  buildings  to  cost 
$20,000,000. 

The  incorporated  area  covers  22,705  acres  with  an 
assessed  valuation  of  $249,288,110. 


The  surrounding  section  is  one  of  farms  intermingled 
with  small  towns  and  cities. 

Surrounding  and  adjacent  to  Columbus  are:  Marion, 
27,891;  Zanesville,  29,659;  Newark,  26,718;  Cambridge, 
13,104;  Chillicothe,  15,831;  Lancaster,  14,706;  Bellefoun- 
tame,  9,336;  Mount  Vernon,  9,237;  Xenia,  9,110,  Dela¬ 
ware,  8.736;  Washington,  7,962;  Urbana,  7,621;  Circle- 
ville;  7,049;  Lo^n,  5,493;  Wilmington,  5,037. 


Principal  Industries 


Columbus  has  variety  in  industry  and  a  wide  enough 
variety  so  that  the  manufacturing  business  of  the  eity  is 
not  dependent  on  any  key  industry  for  its  prosperity  nor 
can  the  depression  in  the  business  of  any  one  line  seriously 
affect  the  business  of  the  city. 

Eight  of  her  factories  are  among  the  largest  in  the 
world.  To  th<  casual  visitor  the  commercial  side  of 
Cclumbus  would  not  be  as  impressive  as  its  manufacturing 
section.  Unlike  any  other  Ohio  city  except  Dayton  it  is  at 
some  distance  from  its  commercial  center. 

Its  boots  and  shoes,  glassware,  mining  and  conveying 
machinery,  steel  freight  and  plantation  cars,  contractors’ 
equipment,  floor  and  wall  tile,  pianos,  fire  fighting  ap¬ 
paratus,  farm  equipment  and  machinery,  bolts,  chains, 
pumps,  machine  products  are  known  throughout  the 
world.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad  shops  employing  4,500 
contribute  a  factor  of  size  and  one  that  is  continually 
busy  with  little  let-up  throughout  the  year. 

Other  industries  arc  pig-iron,  lumber,  presses,  chains, 
automobile  accessories,  clothing,  zinc,  auto  and  truck 
bodies,  brass,  aluminum  and  bronze  castings,  caskets, 
steel  castings,  chemicals,  broom^  saws,  stoves  and  fur¬ 
naces,  auto  parts,  regalia  and  uniforms,  metal  windows  and 
doors,  piano  stools,  freight  cars  and  leather. 

The  catering  and  supplying  the  materials  of  necessity 
as  well  as  luxury,  reading  matter  and  entertainment  of 
its  10,000  college  students  adds  an  increasing  business 
yearly. 


Wholesale  Houses 


Groceries  .  10  Confectioners  .  8 

Meats  .  16  Hardware  .  5 

Fruits  .  9  ^welers  .  4 

Drugs  .  10  Paper  . 9 

Shoes  .  4  Stationers  .  5 

Dry  Goods  .  7  Bakers  . 8 

Tobacco  .  4 

Being  the  largest  city  in  the  central  part  of  the  state 
the  jobbers  and  wholesalers  cover  closely  the  Central 
Ohio  market.  The  geographical  position  and  the  trans¬ 
portation  advantages  have  built  up  these  lines  of  trade. 


Retail  Section 


Special  Information 

On  the  1923  estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau 
Columbus  ranks  now  as  the  27th  city  of  the  country  with 
a  population  at  261,082  there  passing  Providence,  R.  I., 
in  population.  In  all  industry  there  are  690  establish¬ 
ments  with  25,000  employees. 


The  principal  shopping  center  includes  High,  Broad, 
State,  Town,  Rich  and  Main  streets,  also  parts  of  Gay, 
Long,  Spring,  Chestnut,  Third  and  Fourth  streets.  With¬ 
in  this  section  are  the  principal  stores,  hotels,  theatres 
and  office  buildings.  There  are  neighborhood  sections 
throughout  the  city. 


NOTE 


Facts  and  figures  were  secured  from  (Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Education,  State  Bank  Commissioner,  business  men,  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Over  500  National 

and  over 

266  Local  Display 

Advertisers 


Concentrated  their  newspaper  advertising  for  Columbus  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  1923  in  the  one  medium — The  Columbus 
Dispatch. 


The  Dispatch  published  for  the  ten  months  a  total  of  17^38^54  lines, 
exceeding  the  next  Ohio  newspaper  (Cleveland)  by  over  1,700,000 
lines  and  the  other  Columbus  newspapers  combined  by  2,823,196  lines. 


Net  Paid  Circulation  87,561  —  Largest  in  Central  Ohio 


OHIO'S  GREATEST  HOME  DAILV 
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7  National — Resources  . $88,343,000 

22  State — Resources  .  34,575,000 

There  are  27  Building  and  Loan  Associations  with 
$75,000,000  in  resources. 

Clearings  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1923  showed 
a  gain  over  a  similar  period  in  1922  of  $58,216,900 

In  the  seventeen  counties  surrounding  Columbus  there 
are  56  National  banks  with  resources  of  $133,035,000,  136 
state  banks  with  $101,355,021  and  79  Building  and  Loan 
Associations  with  $104,445,261. 

Debit  checks  for  Columbus  banks  in  1922  amounted 
to  $731,173,700. 

Postal  receipts  for  the  Columbus  Post  Office  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1923  were  $1,710,882  and  for  the 
same  period  in  1922  were  $1,534,867,  an  increase  of  12%. 


The  assessed  valuation  of  personal  property  for  1922 
was  $131,781,260  and  for  real  and  personal  $381,075,370. 
Other  Facts 

Of  the  58,813  homes  in  Columbus,  21,258  are  owned 
by  the  occupants  and  36,895  are  rented. 

Employed  in  gainful  pursuits  wage  earners  constitute 
a  percentage  of  80.5,  bookkeepers  and  stenographers  13%, 
salespeople  in  stores  6.5%. 

Residential  Features 

Columbus  has  the  appearance  of  a  residential  city 
rather  than  a  commercial  one  and  the  atmosphere  of  a 
capital  city  and  a  college  town  no  doubt  has  bad  an 
influence,  on  the  style  of  houses  and  the  surroundings. 
The  houKS  are  modern  and  mostly  of  one  family  style 
There  are  51,663  dwellings  for  the  58,913  families. 


Trading  Area 

The  Columbus  trading  area  covers  a  wide  territory  and 
offers  an  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  entire  central 
Ohio  section  to  choose  from  a  large  variety  and  a  wide 
selection  in  the  many  large  and  uy-tOKlate  stores  and 
shops. 

On  the  north  the  area  includes  Marion  and  Delaware, 
*0  the  northeast  it  extends  to  Mt.  V'ernon  and  then  south 
between  Newark  and  Zanesville;  the  many  Zanesville  peo¬ 
ple  shop  and  have  eharge  accounts  here.  To  the  southeast 
it  extends  to  Athens.  To  the  south  it^  extends  to  Chilli- 
cothe  and  southwest  to  Washington  Court  House.  To  the 
west  it  extends  about  35  miles. 

Improved  roads,  electric,  rail  and  bus  lines  form  a  net¬ 
work  of  transportation  facilities  throughout  this  section. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto  (Passengers)  .  48 

Auto  (Trucks)  .  27 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys .  75 

Auto  (Parts)  Agys . 51 

Bakers  .  91 

Cigar  Stores  .  55 

Goaks  and  Suits .  9 

Clothiers  .  53 

Confectioners . 270 


Delicatessen  .  45 

Dress  makers  . 150 

Druggists  . 116 

Dry  Goods  .  96 

Department  Stores  .  10 

Electrical .  45 

Florists  .  30 

Fruits  . 106 

Furniture  .  78 


Furriers .  7 

Garages  . 129 

Grocers  . 1064 

Hardware  .  43 

Hats  and  Caps  .  27 

Jewelry  .  67 

Ladies’  Tailors  .  27 

Meat  Markets  . 170 

Men’s  Furnishings  .  55 


Merchant  Tailors  . 181 

Milliners  . 41 

Opticians  . 45 

Photographers  .  17 

Pianos  . 23 

Restaurants . 347 

Shoe  Dealers . 77 

Sporting  (joods  .  6 

Stationers  .  6 


Evening  Newspapers 


Morning  Newspapers 

State  Journal 


Sunday  Newspapers 


Space  Buyers 


The  only  morning  news¬ 
paper  udthin  a  40-mile 
radius  of  Columbus 
against  19  evening  papers 
in  same  territory. 


When  you  are  considering  the  Ohio  market  can 
you  afford  to  ignore  these  facts? 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  carries  more  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  newspaper  in  the  state — and 
more  than  all  the  other  Columbus  newspapers 
combined. 

Along  with  that,  there  is  not  a  department  store  in 
the  city  that  does  not  use  its  columns. 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  is — and  has  been  for  1  1  3 
years  —  the  recognized  leader  of  thought  in  this 
community. 

In  fact,  The  Ohio  State  Journal  is  in  Ohio,  what 
The  New  York  Times  is  in  New  York,  and  will 
produce  proportionate  results. 
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Population 

1920  Census  . 

1910  Census  . 

A.  B.  C.  City . 

A.  B.  C.City  and  Suburban.. 
Ch.  of  Com.,  City,  1923  U.  S. 

Census  Estimate . 

Ch.  of  Com.,  City  and  Sub. 

Native  Wbitea . 76.7% 

Negroes  .  2.3% 

Foreign  bom .  21% 


City  Classed  as 

243.164  Industrial  center 

168,497  and  leading  coal 

243.164  port  on  Great 

600,000  Lakes.  Center  uf 

metal  and  glass  in- 
268,338  dustry. 

791,748 

Industrial  workers..  53,236 
English  reading. ...  88 

Families  .  57,951 


State  .  25  Resources  ...  $112,659,000 

National  .  3  Resources  . . ,  $45,078,000 

Schools 

Public  Crade . 46  Pupils  .  29,769 

[IgA  .  4  Pupils  .  4,601 


High  , .  < 

Parochial  .  35 

Colleges,  Toledo  University 


Pupils  .  12,450 

Pupils  .  1,250 


situated  m  Toledo.  There  are  38,217  register) 
Theatres  cnurcnei  7  ,i,e  city.  150,000  gallo 

Baptist,  17;  Catholic,  26;  line  is  consumed  on  an  average  daily.  The  cit] 

Legitimate,  3;  Burlesque,  Greek  Catholic,  4 ;  Christian,  retail  stores  and  355  wholesalers.  Twenty-on 

Science,  2;  Christian,  4;  traveling  men  work  out  of  Toledo  covering  most 

]■  Moving  Pictures,  43;  Congregational,  7;  Episco-  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Western  Pe 

*  pal,  7;  Evangelical  4;  He-  50,000  of  the  homes  in  the  city  are  electrically 

Ifotioii  Picture  and  Vaudc-  brew,  6;  Lutheran,  26;  1,200  cook  electrically. 

Methodist  Episcopal,  22;  It  is  the  3d  city  in  Ohio  and  26th  iii  po 

vine,  2.  Total  No.  Seats,  Presbyterian,  8;  Reformed,  the  United  States. 

7;  United  Brethren, 7;  Mis-  The  per  capita  wealth  is  $1,734. 

32,000.  cellaneous,  43,  Si.xteen  bond  houses  do  an  annual  business 

r  000,000. 

Location  28.627  owned  homes  or  49.4  per  c. 

Toledo  is  situated  on  the  southwest  shore  of  Lake  Erie  at  The  city  has  48,000  single  houses  and  3, 

the  mouth  of  the  .Maumee  River  96  miles  miles  from  Cleve-  and  apartment. 

lancL  75  ixr  cent  of  the  population  trade  is  in  down 

Fourteen  railriails  ojierat'ng  twenty-two  lines  enter  the  and  25  per  cent  in  neighborhood  stores, 
chy.  There  are  200  pas  euger  trains  daily.  There  are  13  60  per  cent  of  the  homes  have  phonographs. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto  (Passengers)...  55  Delicatessen  .  12  Furriers  .  8  Merchant  Tailors . 49 

Auto  (Truck) .  22  Dress  makers . 160  Garages  .  80  Milliners  .  60 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys. ..  71  Druggists  . 112  Grocers  . 890  Opticians  . 21 

Auto  (Parts)  Agys...  35  Dry  Goods .  117  Hardware  .  69  Photographers  . 20 

Bakers  .  74  Drp.artment  Stuns....  10  Hats  and  Caps .  17  Pianos  .  12 

Cigar  Stores .  70  Electrical  .  30  Jewelry  .  69  Restaurants  . 288 

(iuks  and  Suits .  12  Florists  .  27  Ladies’  Tailors  .  12  Shoe  Dealers . 60 

Gothiers  .  93  Fruits  .  -’0  Meat  Markets . 270  Sporting  Goods .  3 

Cnfeetioners  . 249  Furniture  .  41  Men’s  Furnishings....  73  Stationers  .  S 


railroad  terminals  connected  by  a  terminal  belt  line  rail¬ 
road  32  miles  in  length  connecting  all  roads.  There  are  12 
miles  of  harbor  on  both  sides  of  channel.  Steamers  operate 
Detroit  and  all  great  Lakes  points. 

Principal  Industries 

Among  the  important  industries  are  auto  accessories, 
plate  glass,  cut  glass,  bottles,  bottle  machinery,  scales, 
v.onien\  clothing,  wheelbarrows,  flour,  refined  oil,  spark 
plugs,  springs,  machine  tools,  presses,  children’s  vehicles, 
malleable  iron,  lielting,  ship  building,  electric  light  bulbs, 
canvas  goods,  cil  well  supplies,  pig  iron,  brass,  bronze, 
aluminum  castings,  paints,  varnish,  dyeing  and  finishing  of 
cotton  goods,  automobiles,  auto  accessories,  canvas  gloves, 
sugar. 

There  are  671  manuLacturing  concerns  employing  53,236 
with  a  payroll  of  $67,800,000  annually.  It  is  the  third 
city  in  the  output  of  automobiles  and  auto  parts.  Here  is 
situated  also  the  world's  greatest  clover  and  seed  market. 

Special  Information 

The  largest  plate  glass  factory  in  the  United  States  is 
situated  in  Toledo.  There  are  38,217  registered  pleasure 
cars  and  7,048  trucks  in  the  city.  150,000  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line  is  consumed  on  an  average  daily.  The  city  has  3,600 
retail  stores  and  355  wholesalers.  Twenty-one  hundred 
traveling  men  work  out  of  Toledo  covering  mostly  territory 
in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 
50,000  of  the  homes  in  the  city  are  electrically  wired  and 
1,200  cook  electrically. 

It  is  the  3d  city  in  Ohio  and  26th  iii  population  in 
the  United  States. 

The  per  capita  wealth  is  $1,734. 

Si.xteen  bond  houses  do  an  annual  business  of  $200,- 

000.000. 

There  are  28,627  owned  homes  or  49.4  per  cent. 

The  city  has  48,000  single  houses  and  3,120  duplex 
and  apartment. 

75  ixr  cent  of  the  population  trade  is  in  downtown  stores 
and  25  per  cent  in  neighborhood  stores. 

60  per  cent  of  the  homes  have  phonographs. 


TOLEDO,  OfflO 


Retail  Section 

The  principal  shopping  center 
of  Toledo  extends  along  Summit 
Stre^  six  blocks,  St.  Clair 
Street  six  blocks,  Superior  Street 
four  blocks,  Huron  Street  four 
blocks,  Erie  Street  three  blocks. 
These  streets  are  intersected  by 
Cherry  Street  which  has  a  retail 
section  a  mile  long  also  Adams 
Street  one  mile,  Madison  Street 
one  mile,  Jefferson  Street  one- 
half  mile,  and  Monroe  Street  one- 
half  mile. 

Neighborhood  retail  sections 
are  found  throughout  various 
parts  of  the  city. 


hund?^  ;;  7;“  s;”:  Residential  Features 

territory  ’  .  ,,’o,o  ’  ’ 

'L878.  family  houses  predomi- 

Wholesale  Houses  J''"' 

iation  in  xamtiy  houses  and  3,120  duplex 

.  and  apartment  buildings.  The 

m  Meats  .  17  residential  section  is  one  of 

»200,-  JS 

Shoes  .  2 

1  duplex  Dry  Goods .  7  The  best  residential  streets  are 

»n  stores  .  ^  shaded  and  the  absence  of 

Jewelers  .  5  fencing  gives  these  sections  a 

Hardware  .  .4  park  like  appearance. 


Trading  Area 

Toledo’s  trading  area  is  well  served  by  interurban  electric  lines, 
steam  railway  and  excellent  roads.  The  area  extends  to  the  north 
into  Michigan  to  a  mint  about  8  miles  above  Monroe  and  includes 
Dundee,  Federman,  Petersburg  and  Adrian,  all  in  Michigan.  T^ 
trading  limits  extend  westward  as  far  as  Milan,  Michigan,  then 
southwest  entering  Ohio  at  Fayette.  The  furthest  point  directly 
west  of  Toledo  is  Stryker.  The  line  drops  almost  due  south  includ¬ 
ing  Defiance  and  Lima,  which  is  southwest  of  Toledo.  On  the  south 
and  southeast  Upper  Sandusky  and  Bucyrus  are  the  furthermost 
points.  To  the  east  Norwalk  is  as  far  as  it  extends. 


Suburban  and 
Farm  Residents 

In  addition  to  the 
surrounding  Ohio 
farms,  Toledo  also 
influences  and  secures 
business  from  south¬ 
east  Michigan. 

The  principal  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  are, 
Maumee,  3,194,  El¬ 
more,  937 ;  Fremont, 
12,468;  Genoa,  971; 
Bowling  Green,  5,788; 
Clyde,  3,099;  Lind¬ 
sey,  456 ;  Sylvania, 
1,222;  Swanton,  1,248; 
Lyon,  329;  Napoleon, 
4,143;  in  Ohio,  in 
Michigan,  Erie,  1,246; 
Monroe,  11,573;  | 
Adrian,  11,878. 

Wholesale  Houses 

CJroceries  .  10 

Meats  .  17 

Fruits  .  15 

Shoes  .  2 

Dry  Goods .  7 

Drug  .  3 

Jewelers  .  5 

Hardware  .  .4 


Facts  and  figures  were  secured  from  Secretary  Industrial  Department  diamber  of  Commerce,  Banks, 


\rm<’ _  F->vt»  ®tid  figures  were  se' 

-isLf  1  Hi  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


1  Neu,spapers{X^_^^^T^^,^Z^:)^^ 


TOLEDO— The  Pivotal  City! 

Toledo! — The  Pivotal  City  for  one  of  the  richest  industrial  districts  in  the 
United  States — Northwestern  Ohio  and  Southern  Michigan.  An  industrial 
workshop  with  a  population  of  close  to  260,000,  a  manufacturing  output  of 
over  a  million  dollars  a  day,  and  the  use  of  13%  of  the  total  steam  railway 
'  facilities  of  the  United  States!  In  this  leading  industrial  territory 

The  TOLEDO  NEWS-BEE 

has  a  circulation  of  80,380  (Federal  Statement,  October  1,  1923),  45,124  in 
the  corporate  limits  of  Toledo  —  one  News-Bee  to  every  1.2  of  the  55,125 
families  living  therein — 70,814  in  the  city  and  suburban  trading  territory,  a 
territory  of  600,000  population  and  136,320  families — ONE  NEWS-BEE  TO 
EVERY  1.7  FAMILIES  LIVING  THEREIN! 

No  other  daily  newspaper  in  Ohio,  the  “Key”  State,  has  a  more  intensive  or 
desirable  home-coverage  than  supplied  by  the  News-Bee  in  TOLEDO — The 
Pivotal  City! 


CHICAGO 

CLEvVELAND 

CINCINNATI 


Naitional  Representatives 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  YorK 


ST.  LOUIS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Survey  in  Two  Parts — Part  1 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

City  classed  os  Industrial.  One  of  the  Country's 
Steel  Centers. 


Population 


1930  Census  . 

1910  Census  . 

A.  B.  C.  City  . 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  . 

C.  of  Commerce,  City  and  Sub . 

Native  White* . 69.3%  Industrial  workers.. 

Negroes  .  5%  *  English  reading.... 

Foreign  born .  25.6%  Families  . 

Central  City  and  Adjacent  Territory 
(in  Ohio) 

Mahoning  County 

Austintown  twp . 

Beaver  twp . 

Bmrdman  twp.,  cxcl.  part  cf  Poland  village.... 

Canheld  twp.,  excl.  Canfield  village . 

Canfield  village  . 

Coitsville  twp.,  excl.  East  Youngstown  village  and 

part  of  Struthers  village . 

East  Youngstown  village . 

Ellsworth  twp . 

Green  twp.,  excl.  part  of  Washingtonvtile  village. 

Jackson  twp . 

Lowellville  village . 

New  Middletown  village . 

Poland  twp.,  excl.  Lowellville  village  and  parts  of 

Poland  and  Struthers  villages  . 

Poland  village  . 

Springfield  twp.,  excl.  New  Middletown  village.. 

Struthers  village  . 

Youngstow'n  city  . 

Trumbull  County 

Brookfield  twp . 

Girard  village  . 

Howland  twp.,  excl.  part  of  Warren  city . 


Hubbard  twp.,  excl.  Hubbard  village . 

Hubbard  village  . 

Liberty  twp.,  excl.  Girard  village . 

Lordstown  twp . 

McDonald  village  . 

Niles  city . 

Vienna  twp . 

Warren  city  . 

Warren  twp.,  excl.  part  of  Warren  city . 

Weathersfield  twp.,  excl.  Mcl>onald  village  and 

Niles  city  . 

Central  city  and  Adjacent  Territory 
(in  Pennsylvania) 

Lawrence  County 

Bessemer  borough  . . 

Mahoning  twp . 

North  Beaver  twrp . 

Pulaski  twp . 

Mercer  County 

Hickory  twp . . 

Sharon  city  . 

SbarpsvUle  borough  . 

Shenango  twp . 

West  Middlesex  borough  . 

W'heatland  borough  . 


State  .  9  Resources  . $32,648,000 

National  .  3  Resources  .....$36,710,000 


Schools 

Public  CTrade .  46  Pupils  21,063 

High  .  2  Pupils  2,601 

Parochial  .  15  Pupils  6,200 


Theatres 

Legitimate,  1;  Moving  Pictures,  32;  Vaudeville,  1. 
Total  No.  Seats,  17,600. 

Location 

Youngstown  is  situated  on  Mahoning  River  halfway 
between  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg.  It  has  four  trunk  line 
railroads,  the  New  York  Central,  Erie,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
the  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  and  the  Lake  Erie  &  Eastern. 
Trolley  lines  connect  to  all  principal  centers  of  Eastern 
Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania.  Buses  are  operated  to 
Cleveland  and  Akron. 


Principal  Industries 

Youngstown  is  the  center  of  the  second  largest  group 
of  iron  and  steel  industries  in  the  United  States  and  is 
the  source  of  one-twentieth  of  the  world’s  output  of  steel. 
The  iron  and  steel  products  manufactured  here  includt 
rails,  pipes,  sheets,  plates,  bars,  rods,  wire,  tin  plate, 
conduit  and  electric  cables,  steel  furniture,  sash,  pressed 
steel  building  material,  blast  furnace  equipment,  boilers, 
tanks,  bridges,  railroad  cars,  cranes,  engines,  forgings,  ma¬ 
chine  shop  products,  stoves,  stove  pipe  and  structural  steel. 
Other  products  manufactured  here  are  brass,  automobile 
trucks,  cement,  flour,  electric  lamps,  powder,  wagons,  gas 
mantles,  bronze  castings,  mechanical  rubber  goods,  as¬ 
bestos,  oil  cloth  and  paving  blocks. 

Churches 

Baptist,  14;  Christian  Science,  1;  Congregational,  3; 
Episcopal,  3;  Christian,  3;  United  Evangelical,  1;  Hebrew, 
5;  Lutheran,  12;  Methodist,  14;  Presbyterian,  13;  Catholic, 
19;  Reformed,  3;  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  2;  Greek,  5; 
Miscellaneous,  10. 


NOTE:—  Facts  and  figures  were  secured  from  business  men,  banks,  schools  and  other  reliable  sources. 


\it|ilMtownsPros Steel  Wwkers 

OwnTheir  OwiiHoine5 


V^()UXGST(^WX  ranks  fifth  among  all  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  home  ownership.  It  is'only  3.3%  behind  the  leading 
city.  47.8%  of  its  homes  are  owned  by  their  occupants. 

This  is  a  stable,  thriving,  busy,  prosperous  city  of  highly 
paid  steel  workers,  boasting  an  annual  payroll  exceeding 
$100,000,000.  Its  ambitious,  progressive  people  always  re- 
spond  to  new  products  that  improve  daily  living  and  reflect 
\  1  prompt  interest  in  new,  wholesome  luxuries  which  they  can 

I  so  readily  afford. 

i//  \  .  Many  national  advertisers  have  chosen  the  city  of  Youngstown 

*  /  y|l  Youngstown  Vindicator  as  the  two  most  ideal  factors 

I  i|  fo'"  the  testing  of  new  campaigns  where  the  greatest  promise  of 

1  initial  success  is  vital. 

I  other  city  so  well  combines  the  stability  of  home  owner- 

U  liL  ^  ship  with  a  condition  of  such  steady,  normal  prosperity. 


Blanket  Youngstown,  O.,  udth 


DAILY  and  SUNDAY 


LACOSTE  &  MAXWELL,  RepresetUatives 


Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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Special  Information 

The  citjr  is  one  of  intense  industry  and  the  largest  city 
and  leading  center  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  steel  industry. 
It  has  been  labelled  the  one  billion  dollar  market.  It  is  the 
fifth  city  in  percentage  of  owned  homes,  47.8%  of  its 
lesidents  owning  their  homes.  Within^a  twenty  mile  radios 
are  350,000  people.  The  annual  pay  roll  amounts  to 
$100,000,000.  There  are  146  industrial  concerns  employ¬ 
ing  40,000  with  value  of  products  valued  at  $350,000,000. 

The  city  has  the  second  largest  Building  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  United  States. 

One  million  freight  cars  a  year  are  required  to  move  the 
commerce  of  Youngstown. 

Two  steel  companies  have  extensive  housing  devdopments. 

A  trolley  system  with  fifty-nine  miles  of  track  is  operated 
under  municipal  control. 

Among  the  leading  manufacturing  concerns  are:  The 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.,  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
The  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  The  Truscon  Steel  Co., 
The  United  Engineering  and  Foundry  Co.,  Wm.  B.  Pollock 
Co.,  The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation,  Sharon  Steel  Hoop 
Co.,  and  the  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 


There  are  25,000  passenger  automobiles  registered  in 
Youngstown.  In  the  county  there  are  35,000  registered 
passenger  automobiles  and  7,200  automobile  trucks. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

The  surrounding  territory  is  a  rich  agricultural  and 
mineral  land.  Limestone  and  other  products  are  abundant. 
In  the  surrounding  section  are  Girard,  6,556;  East  Youngs¬ 
town,  11,237;  Niles,  13,080;  Canfield,  806;  McDonald,  621 ; 
Mineral  Ridge,  816;  Warren,  27,050;  Salem,  10,303; 
Leavittsbur,,  310;  Newton  Falls,  1,100;  Struthers,  5.847; 
Poland,  561;  Columbiana,  2,114;  Leetonia,  2,688;  Board- 
man,  100. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Grocers  .  11  Dry  Goods. 

Meats  .  8  Drugs  _ 

Fruits  .  10  Hardware  . 

Jewelers  .  1  Produce  . . 

Confectioners  .  8 


Survey  in  Two  Parts — Part  2 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Retail  Section 

The  principal  retail  section  is  on  Federal  and  South 
Market  streets.  It  extends  about  one  mile  on  Federal 
street  and  two  miles  on  Market  street.  Nearly  all  the 
cross  streets  for  two  or  three  blocks  are  part  of  the  retail 
section. 

Residential  Features 

One  family  houses  predominate.  There  24,007  homes 
for  the  28,699  families.  There  are  few  tenements.  Most 
of  the  homes  are  well  kept  and  attractive.  The  city  U 
surrounded  by  hills  which  make  an  excellent  residential 
section. 


Trading  Area 


Youngstown  trading  area  takes  in  Warren  on  the  north, 
w'estward  and  southwest  to  Newton  Falls  and  Alliance, 
south  as  far  as  Leetonia,  southeast  to  Beaver  Falls,  Penn., 
and  cast  including  New  Castle,  Penn.  The  section  is  one 
with  many  prosperous  cities  and  towns.  The  four  trunk 
line  railroads,  electric  and  bus  lines  and  excellent  high* 
ways  permit  easy  access  to  and  from  Youngstown. 


Evening 

Newspapers 

Sunday 

Vindicator 

Telegram 

Vindicator 

Auto  (Passengers)  . 48 

Auto  n?ruck)  .  19 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  . 43 

Auto  (Parts)  Ag>s  . 32 

Bakers  .  47 

Cigar  Stores  .  SO 

Goaks  and  Suits  .  17 

Clothiers  . 63 

Confectioners  .  142 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Delicatessen  .  6  Furrier  . 

Dress  Makers .  160  (Garages  . 

Druggists .  56  Grocers  . 

Dry  Goods . 36  Hardware  . 

Department  Stores  .  6  Hats  and  Capes . 

Electrical  .  18  Jewelry  . 

Florists  .  14  Ladies’  Tailors . 

Fruits  .  39  Meat  Markets  . 

Furniture  .  30  Men’s  Furnishings  . 


Ladies’  Tailors 


9 

Merchant  Tailors  . 

. 80 

49 

Milliners  . 

.  28 

629 

Opticians  . 

.  8 

,  29 

Photographers  . 

.  15 

27 

Pianos  . 

.  10 

.  36 

Restaurants  . 

.  109 

.  10 

Shoe  Dealers . 

.  39 

150 

Sporting  (joods  . 

.  4 

.  55 

Stationers  . 

.  4 

“YOUNGSTOWN?  YES!  AND  WE’LL 
UST  THE  TELEGRAM” 


The  Telegram  offers  the  best  contact  be¬ 
tween  national  advertisers  and  the  home¬ 
buying-power  of  Youngstown  and  the 
Mahoning  Valley. 

Youngstown  is  the  second  largest  iron  and 
steel  producing  center  in  the  United  States. 
Eight  nearby  towns,  with  one  exception, 
have  no  big  stores.  These  towns  have 
grown,  with  Youngstown,  into  one  big 


metropolitan  community.  “Metropolitan 
Youngstown”  has  at  least  203,212  popu¬ 
lation.  The  “8-hour  day”  has  brought 
5,000  additional  skilled  workmen  into 
Youngstown’s  industries. 

It  is  impossible  to  cover  either  the  city  of 
Youngstown  or  the  metropolitan  district 
without  the  Telegram.  Send  for  the 
special  anal^is  of  this  market. 


The  Telegram  ivill  gladly  co-operate  with  natiorial  advertisers 
in  supplying  the  information  and  introductions  necessary  to 
secure  greatest  dealer  distribution  and  selling  in  this  field. 

The  Youngstown  Telegram  is  represented  by 
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City  classed  as  industrial  center,  the  leading  rub¬ 
ber  manufacturing  city  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  largest  automobile  tire  manufacturing  city  in 
the  world.  The  fifth  city  in  Ohio  in  population, 
and  twenty-first  in  the  country. 

Population 

1920  Census  . 208,435 

1910  Census  .  69,067 

A.  B.  C.  City . 208,435 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban . 280,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  . 208,435 

C.  of  Commerce,  City  and  Sub . 325,000 

Native  Whites  .  79.1% 

Negroes  .  2.7% 

Foreign  Born  .  18.2% 

Students  .  . 

Industrial  Workers  .  50,800 

English  Reading  .  88% 

Families  . 44,195 

METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 
Medina  County 

Wadsworth  twp.,  excl.  Wadsworth  village 

and  part  of  Western  Star  village .  1,225 

Wadsworth  village  .  4,742 

Western  Star  village  (part  of) .  86 

Portage  County 

Franklin  twp.,  excl.  Kent  village .  1,289 

Kent  village  . , . .  •  •  7,070 

Mogadore  village  (part  of)  .  204 

Summit  County 

Akron  City  . 208,435 

Barberton  city  . 18,811 

Coventry  twp.,  excl.  Kenmore  village .  3,128 

Cuyahoga  Falls  village  .  10,200 

Kenmore  village  .  12,683 

Mogadore  village  (part  of)  .  547 

Norton  twp.,  excl.  Barberton  city  and  part 
of  Western  Star  village .  2,848 


Portage  twp.  . 1,589 

Springfield  twp.,  excl.  part  of  Mogadore 

village  .  6,962 

Tallmadge  twp .  5,207 

Western  Star  village  (part  of)  .  87 

Adjacent  Territory  Outside  Metropolitan  District 

Medina  County 

Granger  twp .  858 

Sharon  twp .  1,087 

Portage  County 

Brimheld  twp .  893 

Suffield  twp.,  excl.  part  of  Mogadore  village  1,470 

Stark  County 

Lake  twp .  3,073 

Summit  County 

Bath  twp .  1,031 

Boston  twp.,  excl.  Peninsula  village .  875 

Clinton  village  . 312 

Copley  twp.  . 1,519 

Franklin  twp.,  excl.  Clinton  village .  1,660 

Green  twp . '. . ■.  1,702 

Hudson  twp.,  excl.  Hudson  village . •  803 

Hudson  village  . . 1,134 

Northampton  twp .  936 

Peninsula  village  . 520 

Richfield  twp .  971 

Silver  Lake  villag'e  . . . . . . ; ; .  120 

Stow  twp.,  excl.  Silver  Lake  village .  1,619 

Total  . 305,696 

Schools 

Public  Grade  . 28  Pupils  26,963 

High  . .-,="’5  Pupils  5,875 

Parochial  .  7  Pupils  6,300 


Survey  in  Three  Parts — Part  1 

AKRON,  OHIO 


State  . 9  Resources..  $49,972,000 

National  . 2  Resources..  $39,179,000 

Churches 

Baptist,  13;  (Congregational,  4;  Disciples  of 
Christ,  5;  Episcopal,  5;  Evangelical,  6;  Hebrew,  6; 
Lutheran,  10;  Methodist,  19;  Presbyterian,  3; 
United  Presbyterian,  4;  Reformed,  9;  Catholic,  11; 
Greek  Catholic,  8;  United  Brethren,  4;  Uni- 
versalist,  1 ;  Brethren,  1 ;  Church  of  God,  5 ; 
Christian  Science,  2;  Spiritualist,  2;  Other  De¬ 
nominations,  33. 

Location 

Akron  is  located  35  miles  south  of  Cleveland  on 
the  main  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  Erie  R. 
R.,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  with  connections 
leading  to  Wheeling  and  Lake  Eric  R.  R.  and  New 
York  Central  System.  The  Northern  Ohio  Elec¬ 
tric  operate  to  Cleveland,  Canton  and  connect  with 
all  Northern  Ohio  points.  Bus  lines  operate  to 
Oeveland,  Canton  and  Youngstown. 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

The  towns  of  Kenmore  12,683,  Barberton  18811, 
and  Cuyahoga  Falls,  10,200  are  in  reality  a  part  of 
Akron  tho  not  within  the  city  limits.  Other  cities 
and  towns  in  this  section  are  Hudson  1,134,  Twins- 
burg  275,  Krumroy  119,  Sawyerwood  100,  Clinton 
312,  Wadsworth  4472,  Sharon  Center  289,  Ravenna 
7,219,  Montrose  75,  Ghent  184,  Copley  243,  Kent 
7,070. 

Theatres 

Legitimate,  4;  Moving  Pictures,  29;  Vaudeville, 
1 ;  Total  number  of  seats  20,(XX). 


A  K  R  O  N-Stabilized! 


The  war’s  over!  Akron,  scene  of  in¬ 
flated  cost  of  living,  crowded,  impas¬ 
sable  streets,  and  a  population  not 
conducive  to  good  city  government,  is 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

There  is  a  NEW  Akron — a  city  of 
homes,  home  dwellers,  and  home 


builders — industrious,  money-making, 
money-saving  folks  who  have  come  to 
LIVE  in  Akron — and  BUY  there! 

This  NEW  Akron — these  buying  peo¬ 
ple  open  a  market  for  national  produce 
and  national  advertising,  the  surface  of 
which  has  hardly  been  scratched. 


The  Akron  Press  Is  HOME  Delivered! 

It  will  reach  these  people,  these  home-building  people,  who  earn  good 
money,  save  some,  and  spend  the  rest  wisely ! 

They’ll  buy  from  your  ad  in 


THE  AKRON  PRESS 

A  Scripps-H award  Newspaper 

(Circulation —  23,249) 


CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 

CINCINNATI 


National  Representatives 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  YorK 
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Survey  in  Three  Parts — Part  2 

AKRON,  OHIO 


Residential  Features 

On  account  of  the  rapid  growth  Akron’s  subur¬ 
ban  sections  have  developed  rapidly.  Private 
residences  one-family  type  predominate  though 
there  has  been  a  large  number  of  flats  and  apart¬ 
ments  put  up  in  the  past  few  years. 

Industrial  housing  areas  were  built  up  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  town. 

The  city  has  65,000  dwellings. 

Principal  Industries 

The  principal  industries  are  rubber  tires  and 
rubber  goods,  belting,  rubber  working  machinery, 
gasoline  lamps  and  lighting  systems,  varnishes — 
japan  and  enamel,  wagon  gears,  auto  tops,  zinc 
oxide,  boilers,  tanks,  dies,  molds,  structural  iron, 
lumber  and  mill  work,  salt,  porcelain  insulators, 
oil  filters,  sewer  pipe,  building  blocks,  fishing 
tackle,  automobile  rims,  dynamos,  marbles,  acid 
proof  stoneware,  sulphur  refining,  rubber  reclaim¬ 
ing,  flour,  feed,  cereals,  furnaces,  well  drilling 
machinery,  chinaware,  stoves,  paper  bags,  twist 
drills,  rubber  toys,  hard  rubber  goods,  rubber 
footwear,  balloons,  hot  water  bottles,  gloves. 


Special  Information 

Akron  has  twelve  large  tire  companies  and  six 
other  rubber  companies  in  various  lines  of  hard 
rubber  goods:  footwear,  elastic  bands,  belting  and 
sundries. 

With  the  consolidation  over  of  the  Zeppelin  in¬ 
terests  by  the  Goodyear  Co.,  the  city  is  destined  to 
become  the  world’s  leading  center  of  lighter  than 
aw. 

35,000  people  are  engaged  in  the  rubber  industry. 
Five  cereal  mills  and  four  clay  product  plants  add 
an  important  variety  to  the  industries. 

The  largest  sulphur  refining  plant  in  the  world 
is  located  here,  its  production  being  largely  taken 
up  by  the  local  rubber  concerns. 

The  large .  balloons,  free  balloons  and  dirigible 
bags  for  lighter  than  air  crafts  arc  manufactured 
here.  Rubberized  fibre  for  rubber  sponges  are 
made  here.  There  are  1,000,000  pairs  of  boots, 
shoes  and  arctics  made  here  yearly.  In  1923  the 
output  of  rubber  heels  will  reach  10,000,000  pairs. 

In  the  tire  industry  150,000  tubes  for  automobiles 
are  manufactured  daily.  Several  carloads  of 
paper  cartons  art  required  daily  to  pack  diese  tubes. 


There  are  147  industries  capitalized  at  $390,- 
004,638. 

The  industrial  payroll  amounts  to  $80,000,000 
annually.  The  census  shows  304  establishments 
with  65,054  employees  of  which  59,138  are  men 
and  5,916  women. 

Twenty-six  establishments  have  outputs  over 

$1,000,000. 

Nineteen  have  between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000. 

Sixty-six  have  between  $100,000  and  $500,000. 

Eighty-seven  have  between  $20,000  and  $100,000. 

Akron  manufactures  $462,092,527  worth  of  rub¬ 
ber  goods  of  which  83.8%  of  all  this  line  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  state. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products  amoimt  to 
$14,624,783,  4.2%  of  all  manufactured  in  state. 

Lumber,  $2,684,177  which  is  8.3%  of  all  in  state. 

Stoves,  etc.,  amount  to  $1314,480,  7.1%  of  the 
state’s  output  in  this  line. 

Bricks  and  tile  products  amounted  to  $1,589306, 
4.9%  of  all  manufactured  in  state. 

Poet  ofifice  receipts  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1923  amounted  to  $862,607  and  for  die  same  period 
in  1922,  $781,829. 

The  city  covers  an  area  of  25  square  miles. 


NOTK—  Facts  and  figures  were  secured  from  V.  S.  Stevens,  Sec  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  R.  C.  Busbey  India  Rubber  Review,  Banks,  Schools  and  other 
reliable  sources. 


THE 

AKRON  BEACON- JOURNAL 

As  long  as  we  motor  Akron  people  will  be  buyers  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  abundant  funds  to  purchase  your  products. 

A  splendid  tryout  town — the  populace  are  prosperous  and 
will  buy  your  goods  if  your  copy  and  goods  have  an  appeal. 

The  AKRON  Beacon- Journal  blankets  the 
homes  of  the  city,  note  A.  B.  C.  report. 

The  Beacon- Journal  Is  first  In  all  advertising. 

It  carried  11,116,798  lines  in  the  past  twelve  months.  It  leads 
in  circulation  and  in  home  delivery. 

THE  BEACON. JOURNAL 

FIRST  IN 

ADVERTISING  NEWS  CIRCULATION 


M.  C.  WATSON,  INC. 

287  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries  .  7 

Meats  .  16 

Fruits  .  6 

Drugs  .  1 

Jeweler  .  1 

E>ry  Goods  .  2 

Confectioners  .  9 

Hardware  .  4 

Shoes  . 1 

The  wholesalers  and  jobbers  of  Akron  cover  a 

wide  area  in  this  section  and  the  city’s  retailers  are 

also  covered  by  Cleveland  jobbers. 


Retail  Section 

West  Market,  South  Main  and  South  Howard 
streets  for  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles  is 
the  principal  shopping  section.  In  this  section  are 
located  the  principal  stores,  hotels,  theatres  and 
business  blocks.  Smaller  shops  and  stores  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  streets  intersecting  these. 

I 

There  is  a  trading  center  in  East  Akron  on 
Elast  Market  street  and  Case  avenue.  In  South 
Akron  South  Main  street- is  the  trading  center. 

Shops'  imd  stores  and  neighborhood  sections  are 
scattered  throughout  the  city. 


Survey  in  Three  Parts — Part  3 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  of  Akron  extends  on  the  west 
as  far  as  Sharon  Center,  south  as  far  as  Clinton 
and  Aultman  which  is  southeast,  east  as  far  as 
Ravenna  and  north  as  far  as  Twinsburg. 

This  section  has.  excellent  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  in  electric  interurban  line,  steam  railway, 
motor  buses  and  improved  highways.  Throughout 
this  section  are  numerous  small  towns  and  cities 
whose  populace  do  most  of  their  shopping  in  .\kron. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Kenmore  and  Barberton  sur¬ 
round  the  city  and  street  car  service  is  frequent. 
These  three  towns  add  42,000  to  Akron  proper  and 
a  large  majority  of  the  populace  work  in  Akron. 


Allto  (Passengers)  . .  52 

Auto  (Truck)  25 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys . .  41 

Aqtq  (Parts)  Ag>s .  54 

^kers  .  60 

Cigar  Stores  .! . 109 

CloSdrt'and  Suits’  18 

Cldthiers  . .  .•.■! . . .% .  .■.  •  51' 

Confectioners  .  263 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Delicatessen  !... _ '  8  Furriers  .  3 

Dressmakeris  . .’. . . . . .’.  .• _  60  ’  GaVageV  . . . . . .  51 


.  Druggists  . .  78-' 

;  Dry  Goods! .  42v' 

Department!  Storpft, .  9 

Electrical  I . . .  28 

'l^orists  _ .  11 

'•Fruit? . . ■  36’' 

i-  Furniture  - - - i.  -36 


■  Groedrs-  706 

vHardwBre  .  i. .........  iv.i.  38,  a 

a^ji. -Gaps' .  23  ^ 

Jewelry,... . .  37 

Ladies'" 'failors^  . .  . .  20'" 

"  Miek'^  "irarkefs".  170 

'-Wen’s ’ifurnishitigs  -.'‘i-..'.  85’ 


Merchant  Tailors  '. . . . .  65 

Mtllinei's-  . . .  31 

■  Opticians  . . .  . . 13 

Photographers . _ 30 

Pianos  . 22 

Restaurants  . ! . :  .  2S3 

Shoe  Dealers  ' . . . .  V; ;  i . . ; .43 
Sporting  Goods  -.t  :v'. . . , .  i-.-:'.---  48 
Stationers  . . - ■  .11 


Evening  Newspapers 

Sunday  Newspapers 

.  .  ..<:i  1..  .  ;,*‘A  }....<•.  t,  I  . 

— 

Beacon- Journal  Press  Times 

Times  -  ?  ;  . 

The 

City 

of 

•Opportunity 


.nay  VC. 

AKRON 


ADVER  TISE  IN  AKRON 

N  EVENING  ,1 
AND 
SUNDAY 


TIMES 


Where 
Business 
is  Always 
Good 


“Akron’s  Ablest  Newspaper” 

HIGH-POWERED  ADVERTISING 

Your  advertising  is  as  strong  as  the  medium  in  which  it  is  published — 

You  can  not  expect  high-power  results  from  a  low-power  circulation. 

The  Evening  and  Sunday  Times  have  both  a  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  circulation — Truly  high-powered  advertising  mediums 

The  fair,  frank  and  fearless  news  policy  of  both  the  Evening  and  Sunday  Times 
has  established  a  prestige  that  advertisers  realize  in  results.  Times  readers  cannot 

be  reached  through  any  other  newspaper.  Make  your  dollars  spent  for  advertising - 

get  all  the  action  possible — invest  them  in  the  columns  of  the  Akron 


AKRON 


EVENING 

AND 

SUNDAY 


TIMES 


NEW  YORK 
Fifth  Avenue  Building 


National  Advertising  Representatives 

CHARLES  H.  EDDY  CO, 

CHICAGO 

Peoples  Gas  Building 


Akron 

Sunday  Timet 

is  the  only  Sunday 
newspaper  p  u  b  • 
lished  in  Akron; 
it  is  read  in  nearly 
every  home.  It  is 
an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  adver¬ 
tisers  to  complrt^ 
ty  cover  this  rich 
territory  at  one 
cost. 


BOSTON 

Old  South  (Building 
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City  Classed  as  Industrial 
Population 

1920  Cen'tus .  8,101 

1910  Census .  6,621 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City .  9,500 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban .  20,000 

Native  Whites .  88%  Industrial  workers...  3,500 

Negroes  .  2%  English  reading .  90% 

Foreign  born .  10%  Home  owners  (fam¬ 
ilies)  . 1,941 


Banks 


Sute  . . 
National 


Resources 

Resources 


$5,391,204 

$5,391,204 


Schools 


Public  Grade .  5 

High  .  1 

Parochial  .  1 


Pupils  .  1,561 

Pupils  .  361. 

Pupils  .  240 


Theatres 

Moving  pictures,  2;  motion  picture  and  vaudeville,  1. 
>  Total  No.  seats,  1,100. 

Location 

Vover  is  stiuated  in  Tuscarawas  Munty,  32  miles  from 
Canton,  on  the  lines  of  the  Baltimore ,  and  Ohio  R.  ,  R., 
and  two  branches  of  the  Pennsyivanui  systein.  It  is 
connected  with  the  surrounding  Ohio  section  by  the  elec- 
'  trie  lines  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Traction  and  Light  (jo., 
which  operates  direct  to  Urichville,  New  Philadelphia  and 
(^nton,  connecting  with  Cleveland,  Youngstown  and 
.\kron  lines  at  Canton. 


Principal  Industries 

The  steel  industry  is  primarily  the  nucleus  of  Dover's 
manufacturing  business.  Here  are  manufactured  a  wide 
variety  of  steel  products.  Among  its  manufactures  are 
sad  ir<ms,  electric  irons,  pig  iron,  ingot  mold  slag,  sheet 
and  galvanized  steel,  tires  and  tubes,  tar  products,  roofing 
and  road  making  material,  stove  pipe,  cold  rolled  ste^ 
tanks,  boilers,  stacks,  flour,  fire  brick,  sewer  pipe,  build¬ 
ing  brick,  vacuum  cleaners,  enameling,  coal  mining. 


Special  Information 

The  city  has  the  only  first  class  post  office  in  Tus¬ 
carawas  county.  The  only  country  dub,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
.ind  public  auditorium  in  the  county  are  also  located 
here.  Dover  is  the  home  of  the  Reeves  Mfg.  Co.,  the 
largest  stove  pipe  elbow  factory  in  this  countn^.  The 
Dover  Mfg.  Co.  is  the  largest  sad  and  electric  iron  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  world.  The  following  are  the  largest  of 
Dover’s  industries  with  the  number  of  employes:  The 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  1,300;  Reeves  Mfg. 
Co.,  800;  Dover  Mfg.  Co.,  200;  Penn  Iron  and  Mould 
Co.,  IM;  The  Hama  Furnace,  150;  Robinson  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  250;  Greer  Steel  Co.,  150. 

The  460,800  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in  this  county 
in  1922  were  milled  in  Dover  at  the  Hardesty  Milling 
Co. 

The  Hardesty  Milling  Co.  has  a  capacity  of  500  barrels 
of  ^ur  daily. 

In  Tuscarawas  county  in  1922  the  corn  crop  was 
LV.vO.OOO  bushels;  oats,  64$,500  bushels;'  wheatr ’WOiSOiO' 
bushels;  Irish  poUtoes,  129,200  bushels,  and  89,900  tons 
of  hay. 

*  Churches 

.  t:  2  Moravian,  1  Methodist,  1  English  Lutheran,  1  St. 
John’s  Evangelical,  1  Catholic,  1  Baptist  Colored. 


DOVER,  OHIO 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

The  section  surrounding  Dover  is  a  fertile  farm  sec¬ 
tion  producing  corn,  wheat  and  other  farm  crops.  Coal 
is  mined  in  this  section.  The  towns  surrounding  and 
adjacent  to  Dover  are  Strasburg,  New  Philadelphia, 
Urichville,  Mineral  City,  Newcumerstown,  Harwalk, 
Zoarville. 

Wholesale  Houses 


Lumber  .  3 

Gas  and  Oil .  2 


Groceries  .  1 

Fruits  .  2 

Confectioners  .  2 

Cleveland,  Canton  and  .\kron  jobbers  supply  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  this  district. 


Retail  Section 

The  main  retail  section  extends  four  blocks  on  Third 
street,  four  blocks  on  Factory  street  and  on  the  streets 
crossing  these  in  the  business  section.  In  addition  to 
this  section  there  are  three  neighborhood  sections. 

Residential  Features 

The  houses  are  mostly  of  the  one  faipily  type.  ,  Du¬ 
plex  houses  and  flats  are  becoming  popular. 

’  Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  extends  on  the  west  15  miles,  includ¬ 
ing  Sugarcre^  ud  Shanersville;  on^ttoeam^  it  inchsdes 
Strasbiirg*  and  Beach’  City  and^  extends  abdur  mght  miles ;  ' 
on  the  east  it  extends  18  miles,  taking  in'3uar,  Bolivar, 
Mineral  City  and  Zoarville;  on  the  south  it’takei‘-m 
Stone  Creek,  Wolf  and  Newcomerstown. 


Newspapers 


Evening  Reporter. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised-  Produats- 


Auto  (Passengers)  15 
.Auto  (Truck)....  f 
Auto  (Tires)  Agys  12  ' 
Auto  (Parts)  Agys  9 

Bakers  .  6 

Cigar  Stores .  12' 


•  Cloaks  and  Suits : .  6 

Clothiers  .  10 

Confectioners . 24 

Delicatessen  . — 

Dressmakers  . 12 


Drpggists  6- 

Dry  Goods — ,. . . .  8 

Department  Stores  5 

ElectricaF'  : .  4 

Florists"  .  3 


Fruits .  8 

Furniture  .  4 

Frffrlerh . 

GaVi^s  . 14 


Gpoe'ers  ' 
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Hardware  . . .  3 

Hats  and  Caps...  5 

Jewelry  .'. . 4 

Ladies’  Tailors. ...  5 

^  Meat  Markets .  16 


Men’s  Furnishings  8 
Merchant  Tailors.  8 

Milliners  .  7 

^ticians  .  3 

Photographers  ....  3 


Pianos  ......  .v ,2 

Restaurants  .  16 

Shoe  Dealers.?  .  5 
Sporting  (joods...  3 
Stationers  .  5 


NOTE  _ Fahts  and  figures  were  secured  from  Wm.  A.  Mills,  Secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  schools,  banks  banks  and  business  men. 
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ding 


DOVER  (Tuscarawas  !County)  is  a  ONE-PAPER  CITY — and  THE  PAPER  is 

THE  DAILY  REPORTER 


The  Carver  Bros, 
Co.,  the  world’s, 
largest  country  store, 
is  located  at  Stras¬ 
burg,  six  miles  from 
Dover.  It  uses  more 
space  in  The  Re¬ 
porter  than  in  any 
other  paper,  because 
it  finds  The  Reporter 
COVERS  THE 
FIELD. 


It’s  a  hit-or-miss  proposition,  this  Dover  held.  A  HIT 
IF  YOU  USE  THE  REPORTER  WITH  ITS  CONCEN¬ 
TRATED  quality  circulation  of  5,047  in  a  thriving,  well- 
paid  never-slump  city  of  1 0,000  and  an  industrial, 
agriculutral  territory  of  20,000. 

Or,  a  miss  if  you  are  led  to  believe  that  any  out-of-town 
newspaper  covers  the  held. 

The  Reporter  Reaches  More  Homes  in  Dover 
Than  All  Out-of-Town  Papers  Combined 

That’s  because  it’s  a  plain  home  paper  for  home  folks.  Its 
“country  correspondence’’  and  its  “personal  column’’  axe 
its  strongest  features.  And  yet  it  is  a  complete  newspaper, 
with  Associated  Press  service,  bright  clean  features,  and  a 
dehnite  editorial  policy. 

Ask  for  Mare  Information  About  the  Distinctive  Field  of 


There  are  no  “con¬ 
test”  subscribers 
among  The  Report¬ 
er’s  5047.  Yet  its 
circulation  has  grown 
from  3,300  m  three 
years,  because  Tus¬ 
carawas  county  folks 
find  it  a  COM¬ 
PLETE  HOME 
PAPER. 


DOVER  AND  ITS  OWN  DAILY  REPORTER 


Represented  by  George  B.  David,  Inc. 


110  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


Bakers 


19  Druggists  . 
23  Dry  Goods, 


Coshocton  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto  (Passengers)  17  Confectioners  ....  24  Florists  .  8  Hats  and  Caps..,  6  (^ticians  .  2 

Auto  (Truck)....  —  Delicatessen  . —  Fruits  .  10  Jewelry  .  9  Photographers  ...  2 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  12  Dress  Makers .  10  Furniture  .  7  Ladies'  Tailors. . .  3  Pianos  .  3 

Bakers  .  10  Druggists  .  13  Furriers  .  ■—  Meat  Markets....  S  Restaurants  .  13 

CTigar  Stores .  8  Dry  Goods .  IS  Garages  .  10  Men’s  Furnishings  7  Shoe  Dealers.....  8 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  4  Department  Stores  2  Grocers  .  70  Merchant  Tailors.  5  Sporting  Goods...  1 

(Clothiers  .  14  Electrical  .  10  Hardware  .  8  Milliners  .  6  Stationers  .  2 


COSHOCTON,  O. 

Population — 1920  Onsus  . • .  10,847 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  and  Sub .  15,000 


4  Banks,  Resources,  $6,500,000.  6  Schools,  Pupils,  1,700. 

Theatres,  3;  seats,  1,800.  Trading  Area — 20  miles.  News¬ 
papers — Tribune-Times-Age  (E.),  (S.).  ' 


Dayton  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto  (Passengers)  31  Confectioners  ....175  Florists  .  7  Hats  and  Caps....  16  Opticians  . 21 

Auto  (Truck)....  15  Delicatessen  .  29  Fruits  .  35  Jewelry  .  .32  Pnotosraphers  ....  33 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  40  Dress  Makers . 15.3  Furniture  .  35  Ladies’  Tailors...  15  Pianos  . 11 

Bakers  .  60  Druggists  .  70  Furriers  .  5  Meat  Markets . 219  Restaurants  . 134 

Cigar  Stores .  75  Dry  Goods .  50  Oarages  .  60  Men’s  Furnishings  43  Shoe  Dealers . 43 

Cloaks  and  Suits.  5  Department  Stores  8  Grocers  . 664  Merchant  Tailors.  4.5  Sporting  Goods...  5 

Clothiers  . 40  Electrical  .  20  Hardware  .  32  Milliners  .  37  Stationers  .  8 


DAYTON,  O. 

Population — 1920  Census  .  152,559 

11  Banks,  Resources,  $75,000,000.  45  Schools,  Pupils,  23,000. 
Theatres.  19;  seats,  10,000.  Trading  Area — 15  miles.  News¬ 
papers — Journal  (M.),  (S.).  Herald  (E.),  News  (E.),  (S.). 


East  Liverpool  Rettiil  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto  (Passengers)  26  Confectioners  ....  27  Florists  .  4  Hats  and  Caps....  10  Opticians  .  5 

Auto  (Truck)....  13  Delicatessen  .  1  Fruits  .  7  Jewelry  .  6  Photographers  ...  3 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  12  Dress  Makers....  14  Furniture  .  4  Ladies*  Tailors...  2  Pianos  .  2 

Bakers  .  7  Druggists  .  16  Furriers  . ~  Meat  Markets....  19  Restaurants  . lO 

Cigar  Stores .  13  Dry  Coods .  3  Carages  .  10  Men's  Furnishings  8  Shoe  Dealers . 11 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  3  Department  Stores  5  Grocers  . 84  Merchant  Tailors.  7  Sporting  Goods...  2 

CHothiers  .  16  Electrical  . 3  Hardware  .  4  Milliners  .  6  Stationers  .  1 


EAST  LIVERPOOL,  O. 

Population — 1920  Census  .  21,411 

Chamber  of  Cf.m,  Estimate,  City  and  Sub .  40,000 


4  Banks,  Resources,  $8,000,000.  22  Schools,  Pupils,  6,000. 

Theatres,  5;  seats,  2,900.  Trading  Area — 15  miles.  News¬ 
papers — Reviewr  (E.),  Tribune  (M.). 


ELYRIA,  O. 

Population — 1920  Census  .  20,474 

(Tiamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  and  Sub . 

4  Banks,  Resources,  $17,000,000.  16  Schools,  Pupils,  5.400. 

Theatres,  5;  seats,  3,000.  Trading  Area — 8  miles.  AVttj- 
papers — Chronicle-Telegram  (E.), 


Elyria  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto  (Passengers)  IS  Confectioners  ....  23  Florists  .  3  Hats  and  Caps...  6  Opticians  .  3 

Auto  (Truck)....  8  Delicatessen  .  —  Fruits  .  10  Jewelry  .  8  Photographers  ...  5 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  23  Dress  Makers  ....  17  Furniture  .  8  l..adies*  Tailors...  5  Pianos  .  3 

Bakers  .  7  Druggists  .  10  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets....  20  Restaurants  . 22 

Cigar  Stores .  11  Dry  C^ods .  6  Garages  .  19  Men’s  Furnishings  8  Shoe  Dealers . H 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  5  Department  Stores  4  Grocers  .  47  Merchant  Tailors.  10  Sporting  CTbods...  1 

Clothiers  .  8  Electrical  .  Hardware  .  5  Milliners  . . .  8  Stationers  .  2 


Freemont  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto  (Passengers)  21  Confectioners  ....  10  Florists  .  3  Hats  and  Caps...  6  Opticians  .  4 

Auto  (Truck)....  8  Delicatessen  . —  Fruits  .  9  Jewelry  .  7  Photographers  ...  4 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  14  Dress  Makers....  8  Furniture  .  3  Ladies*  Tailors...  2  Pianos  .  3 

7  Druggists  .  10  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets....  17  Restaurants  .  1® 

cfgar^  Stores  ...* !  10  (Joods .  6  Garages  .  12  Men’s  Furnishings  8  Shoe  Dealers .  9 

Cloaks  and  Suits.  5  Department  Stores  3  Grocers  .  44  Merchant  Tailors.  12  Sporting  Goods...  2 

Clothiers  .  7  Electrical  .  4  Hardware  .  6  Milliners  .  7  Stationers  . 3 


FREMONT,  O. 


Population — 1920  Census  .  12,468 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  and  Sub .  25,000 


5  Banks,  Resources,  $8,000,000.  10  Schools,  P^upils,  2.200. 
Theatres,  4;  seats,  1,600.  Trading  Area — 10  miles.  News¬ 
papers — Messenger  (E.),  News  (E.). 


XVIII 


ALLIANCE,  O. 

Population — 1920  Census .  21,603 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  and  Sub .  60,000 

4  Banks,  Resources,  $1.1,000,000.  14  Schools,  Pupils,  6,000. 

Theatres,  4;  seats,  2,200.  Trading  Area — 12  miles..  News¬ 
papers — Review  &  Leader  (E.). 


Alliance  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto  (Passengers)  16  Confectioners  ....  27  Florists  .  6  Hats  and  Caps...  3  Opticians  .  9 

Auto  (Truck)....  4  Delicatessen  . —  Fruits  .  12  Jewelry  .  9  P'hotographers  ...  g 


—  Fruits  .  12 


botographers  • . 


Auto  (Tires)  Agys  12  Dress  Makers....  27  Furniture  .  5  Ladies’  Tailors...  5  Pianos  .  2 

Bakers  . 20  Druggists  .  7  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets....  26  Restaurants  ....i.l9 

Cigar  Stores . 22  Dry  (Joods .  6  (^rages  .  19  Men’s  Furnishings  8  Shoe  Dealers . D 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  11  Department  Stores  1  Grocers  . 74  Merchant  Tailors.  11  Sporting  Goods...  5 

Clothiers  . 23  Electrical  . 3  Hardware  .  4  Milliners  .  6  Stationers  .  4 


ASHTABULA,  O. 

Population — 1920  Census .  22,018 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  and  Sub .  65,000 

4  Banks,  Resources,  $11,000,000.  18  Schools,  Pupils,  6,200 

Theatres,  3;  seats,  1,600.  Trading  Area — 15  miles.  News¬ 
papers — Star-Beacon  (E.). 


Ashtabula  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto  (Passengers)  15  Confectioners 
Auto  (Truck)...,  7  Delicatessen  . 


Ooaks  and  Suits. .  3  Department  Stores. 

Clothiers  .  17  Electrical  . 
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Florists  . 

....  3 

Hats  and  Caps.... 

7 

Opticians  . . 

.  4 

3 

Fruits  . 

....  10 

Jewelrv  . 

8 

Photographers  . . 

.  6 

.17 

Furniture  . . . 

....  6 

Ladies’  Tailors. . . 

4 

Pianos  . 

.  3 

12 

Furriers  . . . . , 

.  2 

Meat  Markets.... 

30 

Restaurants  .... 

.  .’0 

14 

Carages  .... 

.  17 

Men’s  Furnishings 

12 

Shoe  Dealers.... 

.  12 

3 

Grocers  . 

....127 

Merchant  Tailors. 

10 

Sporting  Goods.. 

.  3 

6 

Hardware  . . . 

....  9 

Milliners  . 

12 

Station's  . 

.  3 

BELLAIRE,  O. 

Population — 1920  Census  .  15,061 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  and  Sub .  35,000 

7  Schools,  Pupils,  3,200.  Theatres,  4;  seats,  1,900.  Trading 
Area — 10  miles.  Newspapers — Leader  (E.). 


Auto  (Passengers)  18 
Auto  (Truck).,,.  10 
Auto  (Tires)  Agys  14 

Bakers  .  9 

Cigar  Stores . 23 

Ooaks  and  Suits.  11 
Clothiers  .  10 


Bellaire  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Confectioners  ....  16  Florists  .  3  Hats  and  C^ps....  8  Opticians  .  3 


Delicatessen  . —  Fiuits  . . 

Dress  Makers....  19  Furniture 
Druggists  .  16  Furriers 


Fiuits  .  7 

Furniture  .  12 


Ladies’  Tailors. . .  2 

Meat  Markets....  15 


Dry  (joods .  10  Garages  .  17  Men’s  Furnishings  10 

Department  Stores  2  Grocers  .  71  Merchant  Tailors.  10 

Electrical  .  5  Hardware  .  11  Milliners  .  15 


^ticians  .  3 

Photographers  ...  4 

Pianos  .  3 

Restaurants  . 30 

Shoe  Dealers .  8 

Sporting  Goods...  3 
Stationers  .  2 


BUCYRUS,  O. 

Population — 1920  Census .  10,425 

Chamber  of  Cbm.  Estimate,  City  and  Sub .  25,000 

4  Banks,  Resources,  $6,000,000.  9  Schools,  Pupils,  2,100. 

Theatres,  4;  seats,  2,800.  Trading  Area — 12  miles.  News¬ 
papers — Telegram-Forum  (E.). 


Auto  (Passengers)  15 
Auto  (Truck)....  6 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  12 

Bskers  .  5 

Cigsr  Stores .  20 

Cloaks  and  Suits.  6 
Clothiers  .  7 


Bucyrus  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Confectioners  ....  7  Florists  .  3  Hats  and  (^ps...  4 

Delicatessen  .  2  Fruits  .  5  Jewelry  .  3 

Dress  Makers .  12  Furniture  .  3  Ladies*  Tailors...  4 

Druggists  .  6  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets....  8 

Dry  Ooods .  7  Garages  .  10  Men’s  Furnishings  5 

Department  Stores  3  Grocers  .  32  Merchant  Tailors.  7 

Electrical  .  5  Hardware  .  5  Milliners  .  5 


Opticians  .  3 

Photographers  ...  4 

Pianos  .  4 

Restaurants  . 12 

Shoe  Dealers .  6 

Spotting  Goods...  1 
Stationers  .  4 


CAMBRIDGE,  O. 

Population — 1920  Census .  1.1,104 

ChamhcT  of  Com.  Estimate,  (^Hy  and  Suh .  60,000 

5  Banka,  Kesources,  $5,000,000.  12  Schools,  Flipils  4,300. 

Trading  Area — It  miles.  Newspapers — Jeffersonian  (E.). 


Cambridge  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Confectioners  ....  14  Florists  .  3  Hats  and  Caps. . .  5 


Auto  (Passengers)  16  Confectioners  ....  14  Florists  .  3  Hats  and  Caps. . .  5  (^icians  .  4 

Auto  (Truck)....  12  Delicatessen  . —  Fniits  .  12  Jewelry  .  4  Photographers  ...  3 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  19  Dress  Makers....  12  Purniture  .  4  Ladies*  Tailms...  3  Pianos  .  1 

Bakers  .  6  Druggisth  .  6  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets. ...  14  Restaurants  . 12 

Cigsr  Stores .  17  Dry  Coods .  6  CJarages  .  IS  Men’s  Furnishings  11  Shoe  Dealers .  6 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  S'  Department  Stores.  4  Grocers  .  83  Merchant  Tailors.  9  Sporting  Oiods...  3 

Clothiers  .  5  Electrical  .  4  Hardware  .  3  Milliners  .  10  Stationers  .  2 


CANTON,  O. 

Populatiou— 1920  Censtis  .  87,091 

(Humber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  and  Sub .  100,000 

9  Banks,  Resources,  $40,000,000.  35  Schools,  Pupils,  18,000. 

Theatre,  10;  scats,  5,500.  Trading  Area — 15  miles.  News¬ 
papers— News  (E.),  (S.).  Repository  (E.),  (S.). 


Canton  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto  (Passengers)  44  Confectioners  ....103  Florists  .  19  Hats  and  Caps...  IS 

Auto  (Truck) ....  17  Delicatessen  .  6  Fruits  .  22  Jewelry  .  26 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  30  Dress  Makers .  26  Furniture  .  21  Ladies*  Tailors...  11 

Bakers  .  36  Druggists  .  32  Furriers  .  —  Meat  Markets....  91 

Cigar  Stores .  34  Dry  Goods .  24  Garages  .  47  Men’s  Furnishings  32 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  21  Deiwitment  Stores  IS  Orocers  . 417  Merchant  Tailors.  30 

Clothiers  . 44  Electrics]  .  14  Hardware  .  14  Milliners  .  27 


Opticians  . 12 

Photographers  ....  11 

Flanos  . ]2 

Restaurants  . 95 

Shoe  Dealers . 34 

Sporting  Ooods...  13 
Stationers  .  6 


CHILLICOTHE,  O. 

Population — 1920  Census  .  15,831 

(Hiarober  of  (Him.  Estimate,  City  and  Sub .  20,000 

6  Banks,  Resources,  $5,250,000.  8  Schools,  Pupils,  3,000. 

Trading  Area — 10  miles.  Newspapers — ^News-Advertiseu 
(E.),  Gazette  (E.). 


ChiUicothe  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto  (Passengers)  18  Confectioners  ....  16  Florists  .  4  Hats  and  Caps... 

Auto  (Truck) ....  10  Delicatessen  . —  Fruits  .  4  Jewelry  . 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  24  Dress  Makers....  10  Furniture  .  13  Ladies*  Tailors... 

Bakers  .  9  Druggists  .  16  Furriers  . Meat  Markets.... 

Cigar  Stores .  9  Dry  Goods .  10  Ciarages  .  15  Men’s  Furnishings 

Cloaks  and  Suita.  4  Department  Stores  3  Crocers  .  75  Merchant  Tailors. 


10  Electrical  .  6  Hardware  .  10  Milliners  .  4 


^ticiana  .  1 

Photographers  ....  5 

Pianos  .  3 

Restaurants  . 20 

Shoe  Dealers .  6 

Sporting  (roods...  2 
Stationers  .  2 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  24,  1923 


7’ 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  24,  1923 


FINDLAY,  O. 

— 1920  Census .  17,021 

Cbainl>er  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  35,000 

5  Banks;  Resources,  $10,000,000.  12  Schools;  Pupils,  3,500. 

Theatres,  5;  seats,  3,500.  Trading  Area — 18  miles.  News¬ 
papers— Courier  (E.),  Republican  (M.). 


Auto  (Passengers)  28 
Auto  (Truck)....  10 
Auto  (Tires)  Agys  25 

Bakers  .  13 

Cigar  Stores .  31 

(jloaks  and  Suits..  10 
(jlotbiers  .  9 


Findlay  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Department  Stores  5  Grocers  . 68 

Electrical  .  10  Hardware  .  7 


Confectioners  ....  12  Florists  .  3  Hats  and  Caps ...  5 

Delicatessen  .  1  Fruits  .  7  Jewelry  .  8 

Dress  Makers .  18  Furniture  .  8  Ladies*  Tailors....  3 

Druggists  .  11  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets....  17 

Dry  Goods .  17  Garages  .  13  Men’s  Furnishings  11 

Department  Stores  5  Grocers  . 68  Merchant  Tailors.  12 

Electrical  .  10  Hardware  .  7  Milliners  .  7 


Ladies*  Tailors....  3 
Meat  Markets....  17 


Opticians . 

Photographers  . 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . . . « 
Shoe  Dealers... 
Sporting  Goods. 
Stationers  . 


HAMILTON,  O. 

population --^920  Census .  39,675 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  45,000 

4  Banks;  Resources,  $14,500,000.  21  Schools;  Pupils,  7,700. 

Theatres,  8;  seats,  4,200.  Trading  Area — 8  miles.  News¬ 
papers — News  (E.),  Journal  (E.). 


Auto  (Passengers)  19 
Auto  (Truck)....  4 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  10 

Bakers  .  11 

Cigar  Stores . 28 

Cloaks  and  Suits.  5 
C^lothiers  .  12 


Hamilton  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Confectioners  ....  15  Florists  .  4  Hats  and  Caps. .. .  10 


IS  Jewelry 


Dress  Makers....  16  Furniture  .  11  Ladies*  Tailors...  4 

Druggists  .  16  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets....  31 

Dry  Goods .  9  Garages  . 47  Men’s  Furnishings  8 

Department  Stores  3  Cirocers  . 115  Merchant  Tailors.  9 

Electrical  .  5  Hardware  .  4  Milliners  .  10 


Opticians . 

Photographers  . . 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . . .  • 
Shoe  Dealers  .  • 
Sporting  Goods. 
Statiotiers  . 


IRONTON,  O. 

population — 1920  Census .  14.007 

Chamber  of  Com,  Estimate.  City  &  Sub .  39,000 

3  Banks;  Resources,  $1,250,000.  8  Schools;  Pupils,  3,000. 

Theatres.  5;  seats,  2,300.  Trading  Area — 15  miles.  News¬ 
papers- Irontonizn  (M.),  (S.);  Register  (E.). 


Auto  (Passengers)  11 
Auto  (Truck)....  6 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  12 

Bakers  .  6 

Cigar  Stores .  19 

Cloaks  and  Suits  5 
Clothiers  .  12 


Ironton  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Confectioners  ....  22  Florists  .  3  Hats  and  Caps . .  8 


Delicatessen . —  Fruits  .  10  Jewelry  .  7 

Dress  Makers  ...  19  Furniture .  6  Ladies’  Tailors  ..  5 

Druggists  .  8  Furriers . —  Meat  Markets  ...  12 

Dry  Cvoods  .  9  Garages  .  12  Men’s  Furnishings  14 

Department  Stores  3  Grocers  . 68  Merchant  Tailors..  8 

Electrical .  5  Hardware  .  5  Milliners  .  10 


Opticians . 

Photographers  . 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  .  • 
Shoe  Dealers  . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  . 


LANCASTER,  O. 

Potmlalion — 1920  Census .  14,706 

Clumber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  30,000 

4  Banks;  Resources,  $5,500,000.  8  Schools;  Pupils,  3,300. 

Theatres,  4;  seats,  1,700.  Trading  Area — 8  miles.  Netts- 
papers — Easle  (E.),  Gazette  (E.). 


Auto  (Passengers)  18 
Auto  (Truck)....  5 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  23 

Bakers  .  5 

Cigar  Stores  ....  10 
Cloaks  and  Suits . .  3 

Clothiers  .  8 


Lancaster  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Confectioners  _ _  9  Florists  .  2  Hats  and  C^ps....  6 

Delicatessen  . —  Fruits  .  5  Jewelry  .  3 

Dress  Makers  ...  17  Furniture  .  4  I.adies’  Tailors  ...  3 

Druggists  .  9  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets...,  17 

Dry  Goods .  6  Garages  .  16  Men’s  Furnishings  9 

Department  Stores  1  Grocers  . .  59  Merchant  Tailors..  10 

Electrical .  4  Hardware  .  4  Milliners  .  7 


lOpticians . 

Photographers  . 

Pianos  . . . 

Restaurants  . . 
Shoe  Dealers  . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  . 


LIMA.  O. 

Population —1920  Census .  41,326 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  43,000 

6  Banks;  Resources,  $13,000,000.  21  Schools;  Pupils,  10,000. 

Theatres,  8;.  seats.  5,()O0.  Trading  Area— 10  miles.  News¬ 
papers —News  (E.).  (S.);  Republican  Gazette  (M.),  (S.). 


Auto  (Passengers)  31 
Auto  (Truck)  ...  10 
Auto  (Tires)  Agys  34 

Bakers  .  17 

Cigar  Stores  ....  30 
Cloaks  and  Suits..  15 
Clothiers  . 25 


Lima  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Confectioners  ....  45  Florists  . . a...  6  Hats  and  C^ps... 


Druggists  . 26 


Dei^artment  Stores  3 
Electrical  .  7 


Florists  . . . , 

_  6 

Hats  and  Caps . . , 

12 

Fruits . . 

. 20 

jewelry  . 

Ladies'  Tailors  . . . 

12 

Furniture  . 

.  8 

7 

Furriers  ... 

.  2 

Meat  Markets  . . . 

41 

Garages  . . . 

.  32 

Men’s  Furnishings 

14 

Grocers  . . . 

. 150 

Merchant  Tailors.. 

12 

Hardware  . 

.  15 

Milliners  . 

IS 

Restaurants  • 
Shoe  Dealers 


LORAIN,  O. 

Population — 1920  Census .  37,295 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  tt  Sub .  40,000 

i  Banks;  Resources.  $17,000,000.  21  Schools;  Pupils,  14,000. 

Theatres,  8;  se.ifs,  S.tOO.  Trading  Area — 8  miles.  Pieus- 
papers— -Journal  (E.),  Times-Hcrald  (E.). 


Auto  (Passengers)  16 
Auto  (Truck)  ...  9 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  12 

Bakers  .  30 

Cigar  Stores  ....  15 
(Cloaks  and  Suits  6 
Clothiers  .  23 


Ijornin  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Confectioners  ....  30  Florists  .  7  Hats  and  (Taps  ...  10 

Delicatessen  .  3  Fruits  .  14  Jewelry  . .  13 

Dress  Makers  ...  27  Furniture  .  12  Ladies’  Tailors  . .  4 

Druggists .  15  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets  ...  41 


Dress  Makers  ...  27  Furniture  .  12  Ladies’  Tailors  . .  4 

Druggists .  15  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets  ...  41 

Dry  (ioods .  17  Garages  .  16  Men’s  Furnishings  6 

Department  Stores  5  Grocers  . 117  Merchant  Tailors..  12 

Electrical  .  9  Hardware  .  13  Milliners  .  8 


Opticians  .... 
Photographers  . 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  , . 
Shoe  Dealers  . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  . 


MANSFIELD,  O. 

Population— 1920  Census .  27,824 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  9c  Sub . 

6  Banks;  Resources.  $11,000,000.  11  Schools;  Pupils,  4,800. 

Theatres.  7;  seats,  3,500.  Trading  Area —  —  miles.  Neus* 
papers — News  <E.). 


Auto  (Passengers)  25 
Auto  (Truck)  ...  8 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  15 

Bakers  .  17 

Cigar  Stores  .  30 

('loaks  and  Suits . .  5 

Clothiers  .  15 


Mansfield  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Confectioners  ....  30 

Delicatessen  . — 

Dress  Makers  ....  17 

Druggists  .  15 

Dry  Goods .  8 

Department  Stores  2 
Electrical  .  7 


Florists  .  6 

Fruits  .  5 

Furniture  .  8 

Furriers  . — 

Garages  .  16 

Grocers  . 83 

Hardware  .  6 


Hats  and  C^ps  .  •  8 

Jewelry  .  11 

Ladies’  Tailors  . .  8 

Meat  Markets  ...  24 
Men’s  Furnishings  10 
Merchant  Tailors..  10 
Milliners  .  14 


Opticians . 

Photographers 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . . . 
Shoe  Dealers  . 
Sporting  (joods 
Stationers  .... 


MARIETTA,  (). 

Population — 1920  Onstis .  15,140 

Chamlier  of  Com.  E.^tiniate,  .City  &  Sub . 

5  Banks;  Resources,  $13,250,000.  11  Schools;  Pupils,  3.500. 

Theatres,  3;  scats.  1.600.  Trading  Area--lh  miles.  News- 
Papers — Register- Leader  (F'.),  Times  (E.),  (S.). 


Marietta  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Prctducts 


Auto  (Passengers)  30 
Auto  (Truck)  ...  14 
Auto  (Tires)  Agys  30 

Bakers  .  7 

Cigar  Stores  ....  25 
('loaks  and  Suits..  6 
Clothiers  . 20 


Confectioners  ....  21  Florists  . 2  Hats  and  Caps....  10 

Delicatessen  .  2  Fruits  .  8  Jewelry  . .  6 

Dress  Makers  ...  23  Furniture .  7  Ladies^  Tailors  ...  5 

Druggists  .  12  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets  ...  20 

Dry  ^ods  .  23  Garages  . 26  Men’s  Furnishings  18 

r>epartment  Stores  4  Grocers  . 104  Merchant  Tailors.  12 

Electrical .  6  Hardware  .  8  Milliners  .  11 


Opticians . 

Photographers  • 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants 
Shoe  Dealers  . 
Sporting  (jk>ods 
Stationers  . .  •  • 


MARION,  O. 

Population  -1920  Census .  27.891 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  50,000 

6  Banks;  Resources,  $9,000,000.  17  Schools;  Pupils,  6,000. 

Theatres.  6;  seats,  3,000.  Trading  Area — 15  miles.  News- 
Star  (E.). 


Auto  (Passengers)  17 
Auto  (Truck)  ...  8 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  24 

Bakers  .  9 

Cigar  Stores  ....  18 
Suits  and  Cloaks..  6 
Clothiers  .  IS 


Marion  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Confectioners  ....  20  Florists  .  3  Hats  and  Caps  • .  IS 

Delicatessen .  1  Fruits  .  12  Jewelry  . . .  8 

Dress  Makers  ...  24  Furniture  .  9  Ladies’  Tailors  .  •  4 

Druggists  .  14  Furrier .  1  Meat  Markets  ...  35 

Dry  Goods  .  10  Garages  .  16  Men’s  Furnishings  14 

Department  Stores  4  Grocers  . 120  Merchant  Tailors  .  11 

Electrical  .  4  Hardware  .  8  Milliners  .  17 


Opticians  .  • . . . 
Pnotograpbera 

Pianos  . 

Restauranta  ... 
Shoe  Dealers  . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  .... 


martins  ferry,  o. 

f^opulation— 1920  Census .  11,634 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  20,000 

^  ^^^owrccs,  $4,000,000.  7  Schools;  Pupils,  2,100. 

Theatres.  3;  seats.  1.800.  Trading  Area —  —  miles.  News¬ 
papers — Times  (E.). 


MASSILLON,  O. 

1920  Census .  17,428 

dumber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  26,000 

^  tl"''*’  f^ssources,  $14,000,000.  14  Schools;  Pupils,  3,900. 

loeatres,  3;  seats,  1,700.  Trading  Area — 12  miles.  Nens- 
Poprrs — Independent  (E.). 


Martins  Ferry  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto  (Passengers)  20 
Auto  (Truck)  ...  7 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  20 

Bakers  .  5 

Cigar  Stores  ....  12 
Cloaks  and  Suits..  4 
Clothiers  .  6 


Auto  (Passengers)  14 
Auto  (Truck)  ...  8 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  IS 

Bakers  .  8 

Cigar  Stores  ...  19 
(Tloaks  and  Suits..  6 
Clothiers  .  14 


Confectioners  ....  25 

Delicatessen  .  1 

Dress  Makers  ....  7 

Druggists  .  5 

Dry  Goods  .  7 

Department  Stores  3 
Electrical  . — 


Florists  .  2 

Fruits .  5 

Furniture  .  5 

Furriers . — 

Garages  . 27 

Grocers  .  S3 

Hardware  .  3 


Hats  and  Caps ...  S 

Jewelry  .  4 

Ladies’  Tailors  . .  1 

Meat  Markets  ...  10 
Men’s  Furnishings  5 
Merchant  Tailors . .  6 

Milliners  .  3 


Opticians . 

Ptetographers  . 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . . 
Shoe  Dealers  . . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  . 


Massillon  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Confectioners  ....  35  Florists  .  3  Hats  and  Caps...  8 

Delicatessen  .  2  Fruits  .  8  Jewelry  .  7 

Dress  Makers  ...  21  Furniture  .  6  I.adies’  Tailors  ...  4 

Druggists  .  8  Furriers .  1  Meat  Markets  ...  17 

Dry  Goods .  10  Garages  .  IS  Men’s  Furnishings  IS 

Department  Stores  4  Grocers  .  64  Merchant  Tailors.  14 

Electrical .  S  Hardware  .  5  Milliners  .  12 


Florists  .  3 

Fruits  .  8 

Furniture  .  6 

Furriers .  1 

Garages  .  IS 

Grocers  .  64 

Hardware  .  5 


Opticians . 

Photographers 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . . . 
Shoe  Dealers  . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  . 


MIDDLETOWN,  O. 

Population— 1920  Census .  23,594 

dumber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub . 

~'tvi.''*‘’’  J**soufces, - .  17  Schools;  Pupils,  5,100. 

V***tres,  6;  scats,  3,600.  Trading  Area — 8  miles.  News- 
r^Ptrs — Journal  (E.),  (S.);  News-Signal  (E.). 


Middletown  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto  (Passengers)  20 

Confectioners  . . . 

30 

Florists  . 

....  4 

Hats  and  Caps  . . . 

9 

Auto  (Truck)  ... 

10 

Delicatessen  . 

— 

Fruits  . 

....  12 

Jewelry  . 

Ladies’  Tailors .  •  • 

10 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys 

18 

Dress  Makers  •  •  • 

17 

Furniture  ... 

....  8 

5 

Bakers  . 

14 

Druggists  . 

12 

Furriers . 

....  1 

Meat  Markets  . . . 

31 

(Jigar  Stores  .... 

20 

Dry  (k)ods  . 

IS 

Garages 

...  20 

Men’s  Furnishings 

15 

Cloaks  and  Suits . . 

7 

Department  Stores 

3 

Grocers  . 

....  83 

Verrhant  Tailors. 

12 

Clothiers  . 

IS 

Electrical  . 

5 

Hardw<trc  •  •  • 

....  6 

Milliners'  .* . 

17 

XX 


PORTSMOUTH,  O. 


Population — 1920  Census .  33,011 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  43,000 


4  Banks,  Resources,  $13,000,000.  14  Schools;  Pupils,  5,700. 

Theatres  10;  seats,  6,500.  Trading  Area — 20  miles.  News¬ 
papers — Sun  (M.);  Times  (E.);  Sun-Times  (S.). 


SALEM,  O. 


PopnUstion — 1920  Census .  10,305 

Chamber  of  Com.,  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  12,000 


3  Banks,  Resources,  $5,500,000.  9  Schools;  Pupils,  2,250. 

Theatres  3;  seats,  1,900.  Trading  Area — 10  miles.  News¬ 
papers — News  (E.). 


SANDUSKY,  O. 


Population — 1920  Census .  22,897 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  30,000 


4  Banks,  Resources,  $13,000,000.  15  Schools;  Pupils,  4,300. 

Theatres,  4;  seats,  2,300.  Trading  Area — 19  miles.  News¬ 
papers — Register  (M.),  (S,);  Star-Journal  (E.). 


SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


Population — 1920  Census .  60,840 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  65,000 


7  Banks,  Resources,  $23,000,000.  27  Schools;  Pupils,  12,000. 

Theatres,  10;  seats,  6,000.  Trading  Area — 15  miles.  News¬ 
papers — Sun  (M.),  (S.);  News  (E.),  (S.). 


STEUBENVILLE,  O. 


Population — 1920  Census .  28,508 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  30,000 


7  Banks,  Resources,  $23,000,000.  21  Schools;  Pupils,  6,500. 

Theatres  6;  seats,  3,700.  Trading  Area — 10  miles.  News¬ 
papers — Herald-Star  (E.);  Gazette  (E.). 


PIQUA,  0. 


Population — 1920  Census .  15,044 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  17,500 


3  Banks,  Resources,  $6,000,000.  11  Schools;  Pupils,  3,000 

Theatres  4;  seats,  6,000.  Trading  Area — 6  miles.  News¬ 
papers — Call  &  Press  Dispatch  (E.). 


Salem  Retail  Outlets  jor  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto  (Passengers)  24  Confectioners  ....  8  Florists  .  9  Hats  and  Caps..  5  Opticians  . 

Auto  (Trucks)...  9  Delicatessen  .  1  Fruits  .  6  Jewelry  .  9  Photographers  ..1 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  26  Ilress  Makers....  17  Furniture  .  6  I.adies’  Tailors...  4  Pianos  . ; 

Bakers  .  10  Druggists  .  14  Furriers . —  Meat  Markets _  17  Restaurants  . '. 

Cigar  Stores .  36  Dry  Goods  .  16  Garages  . 25  Men’s  Furnishings  15  Shoe  Dealers....". 

Ooaks  and  Suits.  9  Department  Stores  3  Grocers  .  48  Merchant  Tailors.  10  Sporting  Goods..'. 

CJothiers  .  8  Electrical  .  9  Hardware  .  4  Milliners  .  14  Stationers  . ; 


Springfield  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

] 

Auto  (Passengers)  26 

Confectioners  .... 

47 

Florists  .... 

....  16 

Hats  and  Caps... 

14 

Opticians  . 

Auto  (Truck) . . . . 

11 

Delicatessen  . 

2 

Fruits  . 

....  20 

Jewelry  . 

14 

Photographer*  . 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  23 

Dress  Makers .... 

81 

Furniture  . . 

....  14 

I-adies’  Tailors... 

10 

Pianos  . r 

Bakers  . 

25 

Druggists  . 

21 

Furriers  . . . 

....  3 

Meat  Markets .... 

63 

Restaurants  ... 

Cigar  Stores . 

30 

Dry  Goods . 

15 

Garages 

....  25 

Men’s  Furnishings 

14 

Shoe  Dealers... 

Cloaks  and  Suits , 

10 

Department  Stores 

4 

Grocers  .... 

....183 

Merchant  Tailors. 

27 

Sporting  Goods. 

Clothiers  . 

18 

Electrical  . 

12 

Hardware  . . 

....  11 

Milliners  . 

19 

Stationers  . . . .  .”j 

Auto  (Passengers)  22 
Auto  (Trucks) ...  8 

Auto  (’Tires)  Agys  30 

Bakers  .  15 

Cigar  Stores . 27 

Cloaks  and  Suits  8 
Clothiers  .  19 


Steubenville  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Confectioners  ....  43  Florists  .  4  Hats  and  Caps..  11 

Delicatessen  .  2  Fruits  .  8  Jewelry  .  12 

Dress  Makers....  30  Furniture  .  5  Ladies’  Tailors...  3 

Druggists  .  10  Furriers  .  —  Meat  Markets _ 30 

Dry  Goods .  10  Garages  .  16  Men’s  Furnishings  14 

Department  Stores  2  Grocers  . 130  Merchant  Tailors..  14 

Electrical  .  10  Hardware  .  4  Milliners  .  22 


Opticians  . 

Photographers  . 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  .... 
Shoe  Dealers . . . 
Sporting  Goods. 
Stationers  . 


for  November  24,  1923 


NEWARK,  O. 

Population — 1920  Census .  26,718 

1910  Census . 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  30,000 

5  Banks,  Resources  $9,000,000.  22  Schools,  Pupils,  5,500. 
Theatres,  6;  seats,  3,800.  Trading  area — 10  miles.  News¬ 
papers — American  Tribune  (E.),  Advocate  (E.). 


NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  O. 

Population — 1920  Census .  10*718 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  12,500 

3  Banks,  Resources,  $6,500,000.  9  Schools;  Pupils,  2.400. 

Theatres,  3;  seats,  2,200.  Trading  Area — 8  miles.  News, 
papers — Times  (E.). 


A'cmj  Philadelphia  Retail  Outlets  for  ISationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto  (Passengers)  12  Confectioners  ....  15 
Auto  (Trucks).,.  7  Delicatessen  . — 


Auto  (Tires)  Agys  15 

Bakers  .  8 

Cigar  Stores .  9 

CHoaks  and  Suits . .  4 


Confectioners  ....  15  Florists  .  2 

Delicatessen  . —  Fruits  .  6 

Dress  Makers....  16  Furniture .  5 


Druggists  .  5  Furriers  . 

Dry  Goods .  7  Garages  .. 


Hats  and  Caps...  4  Opticians  . 

Jewelry  .  4  Photographers  ... 

Ladies^  Tailors...  2  Pianos  . . 

Meat  Markets....  12  Restaurants  . 

Men’s  Furnishings  8  Shoe  Dealers . 


Department  Stores  1  Grocers  . 46  Merchant  Tailors..  6 


Clothiers  .  5  Electrical .  4  Hardware  .  6  Milliners  .  6 


Sporting  Goods... 
Stationers  . 


NILES,  O. 

Population — 1920  Census .  13,080 

1910  Census . . . . . 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  15,000 

2  Banks,  Resources,  $5,000,000.  11  Schools;  Pupils,  3,000. 

Theatres,  4;  seats,  2,800.  Trading  Area — 5  miles.  News¬ 
papers — News  (E.),  Register  (E.). 


Portsmouth  Retail  Outlets  for  ISntionnIly  Advertised  Products 


Auto  (Passengers)  16  Confectioners  ....  37  Florists  .  3  Hats  and  Caps...  8  Opticians  . 

Auto  (Trucks)....  8  Delicatessen  .  1  Fruits  .  9  Jewelry  .  10  Photographers  ... 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  16  Dress  Makers....  9  Furniture  .  10  I.adies*  Tailors...  5  Pianos  . . 

Bakers  .  12  Druggists  . 20  Furriers  .  1  Meat  Markets....  19  Restaurants  ....? 

Cigar  Stores .  15  Dry  Goods .  13  Garages  .  16  Men’s  Furnishings  13  Shoe  Dealers....^ 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  4  Department  Stores  5  Grocers  . 133  Merchant  Tailors.  21  Sporting  Goods. •• 


Bakers  .  12  Druggists  . 20 

Cigar  Stores .  15  Dry  Goods .  13 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  4  Department  Stores  5 


Delicatessen  .  1  Fruits  .  9 

Dress  Makers....  9  Furniture  .  10 

Druggists  . 20  Furriers  .  1 

Dry  Goods .  13  Garages  .  16 

Department  Stores  5  Grocers  . 133 


8  Opticians  . . . 
10  Photographers 
5  Pianos  . 


Clothiers  .  13  Electrical .  5  Hardware  .  9  Milliners  . 23 


Newark  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto  (Passengers)  15  Confectioners  ....  18  Florists  .  5  Hats  and  Caps..  7  Opticians  . 

Auto  (Truck).,..  3  Delicatessen  .  2  Fruits  .  12  Jewelry  .  5  Photographers  ... 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  7  Dress  Makers....  18  Furniture  .  9  Ladies*  Tailors...  4  Pianos  . 

Bakers  .  12  Druggists  .  13  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets....  5  Restaurants  . 

Cigar  Stores .  5  Dry  Goods .  13  Garages  .  16  Men’s  Furnishings  10  Shoe  Dealers . 

Cloal»  and  Suits..  7  Department  Stores  3  Grocers  . 84  Merchant  Tailors.  9  Sporting  Goods... 

Clothiers  .  9  Electrical  .  7  Hardware  .  5  Milliners  .  10  Stationers  . 


Niles  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products  J 

Auto  (Passengers)  12  Onfectioners  ....  22  Florists  .  3  Hats  and  Caps...  4  Opticians  . ^ 

Auto  (Trucks)...  4  Delicatessen  . —  Fruits  .  9  Jewelry  .  2  Photographers  ....' 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  16  Dress  Makers .  9  Furniture .  4  Toadies’  Tailors...  3  Pianos  . ' 

Bakers  .  3  Druggists .  5  Furriers  .  —  Meat  Markets....  14  Restaurants  . ' 

Cigar  Stores .  12  Dry  Croods .  5  (larages  .  7  Men's  Furnishings  10  Shoe  Dealers . ' 

Cloaks  and  Suits.  3  Department  Stores  1  Grocers  . 66  Merchant  Tailors..  5  Sporting  Goods... ~ 

Clothiers  .  8  Electrical .  3  Hardware .  5  Milliners  .  6  Stationers  . / 


Auto  (Passengers)  14 
Auto  (Trucks) ...  5 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  12 

Bakers  .  7 

Cigar  Stores .  4 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  3 
Gothiers  .  9 


Piqua  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Confectioners  ....  4  Florists  .  3  Hats  and  Capa...  4 

Delicatessen  .  2  Fruits  .  6  Jewelry  .  5 

Dress  Makers....  20  Furniture .  3  toadies’  Tailors....  3 

Druggists .  8  Furriers  .  1  Meat  Markets....  14 

Dry  (joods .  6  Garages  .  6  Men's  Furnishings  13 

Department  Stores  2  Grocers  .  36  Merchant  Tailors..  15 

Electrical  .  4  Hardware  .  3  Milliners  .  16 


Opticians  . 

Photographers  .... 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . 

Shoe  Dealers . 

Sporting  Goods... 
Stationers  . 


Sandusky  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Confectioners  ....  27  Florists  .  6  Hats  and  Caps...  10 

Delicatessen  .  2  Fruits  .  7  Jewelry  .  6 

Dress  Makers....  29  Furniture  .  4  I.aflies*  Tailors....  6 

Druggists  .  17  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets....  20 

Dry  Goods .  17  Garages  .  15  Men’s  Furnishings  12 

Department  Stores  2  Grocers  .  49  Merchant  Tailors.  20 

Electrical .  4  Hardware  .  5  Milliners  .  14 


WARREN,  O. 


Population — 1920  Census .  27,050 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  30,000 


3  Banks,  Resources,  $16,000,000.  15  Schools;  Pupils,  6.000. 

Theatres,  —  ;  seats,  — .  Trading  Area — miles.  News¬ 

paper — Chronicle,  Tribune. 


Opticians  .... 
Photographers 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . . 
Shoe  Dealers. . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers 


Opticians  .... 
Photographers 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  .. 
Shoe  Dealers.. 
Sporting  Good 
Stationers  ... 


Publisher 


ZANESVILLE,  O. 

Population — 1920  Census .  29,569 

Chamber  of  Com.  Estimate,  City  &  Sub .  35,000 

7  Banks,  Resources,  $18,000,000.  IS  SchfJs;  Pupils, 

Theatres,  4;  seats.  2,000.  Trading  Area — 8  miles.  News¬ 
papers — Times-Recorder  (M.);  Si^,il  (£.). 


Zanesville  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto  (Passengers)  21  Confectioners  ....  35 

Auto  (Truck) ....  —  Delicatessen  . — 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  23  Dress  Makers....  20 

Bakers  .  10  Druggists  . 21 

Cigar  Stores .  14  Dry  Goods .  9 


Cloaks  and  Suits. 


Florists  .  4 

Fruits  .  12 

Furniture  .  9 

Furriers  . . 

Garages  .  15 


Hats  and  Caps...  7 

Jewelry  .  8 

Ladies*  Tailors...  6 
Meat  Markets ....  30 
Men’s  Furnishings  12 


I  Gothiers  .  11  Electrical  .  5 


Department  Stores  4  Grocers  . 140  Merchant  Tailors..  20 


10  Milliners  . .  12 


Auto  (Passengers)  21 
Auto  (Truck) ....  9 

Auto  (Tires)  Agys  18 

Bakers  .  9 

Cigar  Stores .  14 

Goaks  and  Suits . .  6 

Clothiers  .  10 


Opticians  . 

Photographers  ... 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  ...7 
Shoe  Dealers.... 
Sporting  Goods.  7 
Stationers  . 


Auto  (Passengers)  20 
Auto  (Truck) ....  12 
Auto  (Tires)  Agys  24 

Bakers  .  8 

Cigar  Stores .  39 

C^loaks  and  Suits.  6 
Clothiers  .  11 


W  arren  Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Confectioners  ....  9 

Delicatessen  .  1 

Dress  Makers ....  20 

Druggists  .  10 

Dry  Goods .  11 

Department  Stores  3 
Electrical  .  6 


Florists  .  4 

Fruits  .  12 

Furniture  .  5 

Furriers  . — 

Garages  .  14 

Grocers  . 160 

Hardware  .  6 


Hats  and  Caps.w.  12 

Jewelry  .  7 

Ladies*  Tailors...  4 
Meat  Markets....  37 
Men’s  Furnishings  11 
Merchant  Tailors.  12 
Milliners  .  13 


